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TI rapid ſale of a very large impreſſion of 
the Britiſh Touriſts, and the very fayour- 

able terms in which the work has been men- 
tioned, both publicly and privately, are pleaſ- 
ing proofs to the Editor, that the plan was 
neither deficient in, judgment, nor the exe- 
cution in care and accuracy... The volumes | 
are now become the fayourite companions of 
the traveller, and the frequent reſort of the | 
ſtudent, who is deſirous of information re- 


ſpecting the Britiſh iſles. 


. 
Y 


Within the original limits, however, every 
important object could not be conſidered at - 
ſuch length as might be neceſſary to gratify 
the inquiſitive; and it has been ſuggeſted, + 
that a Tour of the Metropolis, of the two 
Univerſities, and of the moſt faſhionable Sea- © 
Bathing and Watering Places, which are 
only caſually, or not at all noticed in the 
previous volumes, would be a valuable ad. 
dition. That deflign is now accompliſhed, | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


it is hoped, with the ſame degree of reſpett- 
ability and attention, as has already gained 8 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed approbation. The Lift of | 


Market Towns, and their diſtances from Lon- 


don, cannot fail to be uſeful to all clalſes'of | 
* | 1110 | | 
Ihe Editor has only farther to remark, 


Maes in performing this taſk, it was his prin. - 
-cipal object to oblige his kind patrons. The 
Supplement will be ſold ſeparately to the 
purchaſers of the former: Tours; and this 
may now be conſidered as the complecioh 
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of the work. „ en A 
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A ETHER: we regard London as the em- 
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V poriuen of the world, or the capital of the 


Britiſh empire; in every poſſible point of view, 
it will deſerve and demand attention. Mr. Pen- 
nant; whoſe courſe is now hononrably terminat- 


ed, but to whoſe labours bis country will ever 


be indebted; preſented the public, ſome years 
ago, with the moſt popular deſctiption of this 
vaſt city ever written; and we have been prood 
to follow ſuch à diflingurfſhed guide, as far as 


exiſting cireumſtances and the limits of our plan 


would permit. Our work indeed is intended for 


general, uſe, and therefore it cannot reaſonably 
be expeRed that we ſhould enter into details, 
which in the particular hiſtorian are indiſpenſi- 
bly neceflary. This we premiſe, leſs to gain the 
favour of our readers, than to obviate plauffble 
objeQions which might be flated againft our 
compendious account. At the time of Cafar's 
arrival in this iſland, London was the Capital of 
the Trinobantes, or Trinonantes, one of the man 

ſmall nations into which Briton was formerly 
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They had come ſo lately from Belgium, that 
they ſeem ſcarcely to have been firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed in Britain, at the time of the firſt Roman in- 
vaſion. For their new city, which ſoon after be- 
came ſo famous, was then ſo inconfiderable, that 
it is not mentioned by Cæſar, though he muſt 
have been within fight of the place where it wass 
fituated The inhabitants ſubmitted, however, 
to the conqueror; but ſoon became weary of 
their obedience to their new maſters; and joined 
in the great revolt of the Britons under Boadicea, 
in the year 61, and ſhared very deeply in the _ 
miſeries of that inſurrection. From that time,” 
the Trinobantes remained in peaceable ſubjec- 
tion to the Romans, as long as they continued in 
the iſland. That ſagacious people ſoon fixed 
their eyes on the new town of the Trinobantes; 
and obſerving its admirable ſituation for health, 
for pleaſure, and for trade, great numbers of 
them ſettled in it, and gave it the name of Lon- 

' DINLIUM, from its fituation, and of Azgzfa from 
its grandeur. In the reign of Nero, as Tacitus 
informs us, London was become a city highly 
famous for the great conflux of merchants, her 
extenfive commerce, and plenty of all things. 
No fewer than ſeven of the fourteen journeys 

\ (Itinera) of Antoninus begin or end at London; 

which .tends to corroborate the many proofs 
which might be adduced, that this city was the 
capital of Britain in the Roman times. 

An immenſe foreſt originally extended to the 

3 river-fide, and even as late as the reign of Henry 
7 II. covered the northern neighbourbood of the 
city, and was filled with various ſpecies of beaſta 
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N of chace. It was defended naturally by foſſes; 
. ene formed by the creek which ran along 1 
| ” f itch, 
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or LONDON, 3 
ditch, the other, afterwards known by that of 
Walbrook. The ſouth fide was guarded by the 
Thames. The north they might think ſuffici- 
ently protected by the adjacent foreſt. 

Though it is probable that London only began 
to be much frequented between the firſt Roman 
invaſion, under Julius, 55 years before Chriſt, 
and the ſecond under Claudius A.D. 43; yet in 
leſs than twenty years after this laſt eyent, Ta- 
citus deſcribes it as a city famous for its wealth 
ce and the great number of its merchants.” 

Whea the Romans became mafters-of London, 
- BE they enlarged the precinQs, and altered their 
form. It extended in length from Ludgate-hill 
to a ſpot a little beyond the Tower. The breadth 
was not half equal to the length, and at each 
end grew conſiderably narrower. The time in 
which the wall was built is very uncertain. Some 
aſcribe the work to Conſtantine the Great, as 
numbers of coins of his mother, Helena, haye 
been diſcovered under them. 55 | 

The ancient courſe of the walls was as follows: 
It began with a fort near the preſent fite of the 
Tower, was continued along the Minories, and 
the back of Houndſditch, acroſs Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, in a ſtraight line by London-wall to Cripple- 
Gerz then returned ſouthward by Crowder's 

ell Alley, (where ſeveral remnants of lofty 
towers were lately to be ſeen) to Alderſgate; 
thence along the back of Bull and Mouth-ftreet 
to Newgate, and again along the back of the 
houſes in the Old Bailey to Ludgate; ſoon after 
which it probably finiſhed with another fort, 
where the houſe, late the King's Printing-Houſe, 
in Black Friars, now ſtands: from hence m_— 
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wall ran near the river ſide, along Thames-fireet, 
quite to the. fort, on the eaſtern extremity. 

The walls were three miles, one 1 and 
fixty-five feet in circumference, guarded at pro- 
per diſtances, on the land fide, with fifteen lofty 
towers; and there were four gates. London- 

wall, near Moorfields, is now the moſt entire 
part left of that ancient precinct. | 

The Barbican, the Specula or Watch-tower 
belonging to every fortified place, muſt not be 
omitted. This ſtood a little without the walls, 
to. the northweſt of Cripplegate. | 


| In moſt parts of ancient |.ondon, Roman anti- 
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uities have been found, whenever it has been 

thought neceſſary to dig to any confiderable | 

depth. Beneath the old Saint Mary-le- Bow were 
found the walls, windows, aud pavement of a 
Roman temple; and not far from it, eighteen 
feet deep, in adventitious ſoil, was the Roman 

1 cauſeway. 1 

= .* In digging the foundation for the rebuilding 

of St. Paul's was found a vaſt cemetery : firſt © | 
lay the Saxons, in graves lined with chalk- ſtones, 
or in coffins of hollowed tones; beneath them 
had been the bodies of the Britons, placed in 
rows. Abandance of ivory and boxen pins, 
about fix inches long, marked their place. J heſe 
were ſuppoſed to have faſtened the ſhronds in 
which the bodies were wrapped. Theſe periſh- 
ing, left the pins entire. In the ſame row, but 
deeper, were Roman urns intermixed, lamps, la- 
crymatories; fragments of ſacrificial veſſels were 
alſo diſcovered, in digging towards the north- 
eaſt corner; gad in 1675, not far from the eaſt 
' corner, at a conſiderable depth, beneath ſome 
Kinty pavement, were found numbers of veſſels 
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OP LONDON. 0 
of earthen ware, and of glaſs, of moſt exquiſite ' 


colours and beauty, ſome inſcribed with the 


names of deities, heroes, or men of rank. Others 


ornamented with variety of figures in baſs relief, 


of animals and of roſe trees. Teſſulæ of jaſper, 
porphyry, or marble, ſuch as form the pavement 
we ſo often ſee, were alſo diſcovered. Alſo glaſs 
beads and rings, large pins of ivory and bone, 
tuſks of boars, and horns of deer ſawn through. 


Other cemeteries and remains of Roman labour 
and {ſkill have been diſcovered at different peri- 


ods, within the precinQs of London. 

After the Romans abandoned Britain, a new 
and fierce race ſucceeded. The warlike Saxons, 
under their leaders Hengiſt and Horſa, landed in 


448, at Upwines fleot, the preſent Ebbsflete, in 
the iſle of Thanet. The Britons however re- 


mained maſters of London at leaſt nine years 


after that event; and by the year 604, it ſeems 
to have recovered from the ravages of the inva- 


ders, It became the chief town of the kingdom 
of Eſſex. Sebert was the firft Chriſtian king: 
and his maternal uncle, Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
founded here a church dedicated to St. Paul. 


In the reign of that great prince, Alfred, Lon- 
don, or, to uſe the Saxon name, Lundenburgh, 
was made by him capital of all England. In 


conſequence of a vow: be had made, he ſent 
Sighelm, biſhop of Sherbourn, firft to Rome, 
and from thence to India, with alms to the 
chriſtians of the town of St. Thomas, or Melia- 
pour; who returned with various rich gems, 


ſome of which were to he ſeen in the church of 


 Sherbourn, in the days of William of Malmeſ- 
bury. It muſt not be omitted that he was the 
firſt who, from this ifland, had any commerce 

| 15 B 2 1 
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with that diſtant country. Our commerce was 
ſecured by a variety of regulations at this pe- 
riod, By ſome laws made in a great council, or 
wittenagemot, held at Wantage, during the 
reign of Ethelred, the rates of the cuſtoms, to be 
paid on the importation of different goods at the 
wharf of Billingſgate, were ſettled. From theſe 
Jaws it alſo appears, that there was a company of 
German merchants, called the emperor's men, then 
refiding in London, who were obliged to pay to 


the king, for his protection, twice a year, (at 


Chrifimes and Eaſter) two pieces of grey, and 
one piece of brown cloth, ten pounds of pepper, 
five pair of gloves, and two caſks of wine. 
Under the auſpices of Canute the Great, the 
trade of England flouriſhed greatly ; and the 
Engliſh merchants, particularly thoſe of Lon- 
don, acquired a degree of weight and influence 
in the public councils of the 8 formerly 
unknown. This is evident from their import- 
ance at the commencement of the ſubſequent 


reign. * As ſoon as Canute was dead, ſays the, 


Saxon chronicle, a great aſſembly of the nobility 


met at Oxford, where were preſent Earl Leofric, 


almoſt all the Thanes tothe north of the Thames, 


and the me of Londin, who choſe Harold to be 


king of all England.” Theſe ſeamen of Lon- 
don, who were members of this wittenagemot, 


or great council, were probably ſuch merchants | 


of that city os had made three voyages beyond 
ſeas, and had thereby acquired (according to a 
law of Athelfian's). a "legal title to the dignity 


of Thanes, - 


At the ime of the Gong ueft, London ventur- 
ed to ſally out on the te ty but without 
ſucceſs, It fell er more by internal fac- 

i tion, 
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tion, than its own weakneſs: yet there was 
ſtrength enough left, to make William think 

proper to ſecure their allegiance, by building 
that ſtrong fortreſs, the Tower. In ſeventy years 
from that event, Fitzſtephen pretends, that Lon- 
don muſtered fixty thouſand foot, and twenty 
thouſand horſe. 

Richard I. to ſupport the madneſs of the cru- 
ſades, received from the citizens a large ſum of 
| and in return, permitted them to chuſe 
annually two officers, under the name of bailifts, 
or ſheriffs; who were to ſuperſede the former, 
The names of the two firſt, upon record, are 
Wolgarius and Geffry de Magnum. 

In the next reign was added the office of 
Mayor, a title borrowed from the Norman Maire, 
as well as the office. Henry Fitz-alywn was the | 
firſt elected to that truſt. | 19 I 
Henry III. after the citizens had ſuffered ma. 
| 


ny oppreſſions, reſtored a form of government, 
and appointed twenty-four citizens to ſhare the l 
power. In his ſon's reign, we find the city di- 1 
vided into twenty-four wards; the ſupreme ma- ] 
giſtrate of which was named Aldei*nan, a very 
ancient Saxon title, fignifying a man advanced in 
years, and of ſuperior prudence and gravity. 
The ancient city was defended in front by the 
river; on the weſt fide by the deep ravine, ſince 
known by the name of Fleet-ditch; on the north 
by moraſſes; and. on the eaſt, by aftother ravine. 
All the land-ronnd Weftminfter Abbey was a flat 
ten, which' :continued beyond Fulham: but a 
. riſe commences oppoſite to it, and forms a mag- 
nificent bend above the curvature of the Thames 
even to the Tower. The Surry fide was in all- 
probability a great expanſe of water, of lake, 
'S +4 % whack By 
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which an itigenious countryman of Mr. Penant's 
not without reaſon, thinks might have given 


a name to our capital, Llyn Din, or the city on 


the lake. Such is a brief view of the ancient 
hiftory of London. | 

Mr. Pennant begins his tour, by croſſing over 
the Thames to Lambeth. In the earlier times it 
was a manor, poſſibly a royal one, for the great 
Hardiknut died here in 1042, in the midſt of the 
Jollity of a wedding dinner; and here, without 
any formality, the uſurper Harold is ſaid to haye 
ſnatched the crown, and placed it on his own 


head. At that period it was part of the eſtate 


of Goda, wife to Walter earl of Mantes, and 
Euſtace earl of Boulonge; who preſented it to 
the church of Rocheſter, but reſerved to herſelf 
the patronage of the church. It became, in 1107, 
the property of the ſee of Canterbury, by ex- 
change tranſacted between Glanville, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and the archbiſhop Hubert Walter, 


| though the palace is ſaid to have been founded 


by Baldwin in 1188. Walter and Langton ſuc- 
ceſſively lived at the manor-bouſe of Lambeth. 
The laſt improved it, but the building was af- 
terwards neglected and became ruinous. No 
pious zeal reſtored the place, but the madneſs of 


prieſtly pride. Boniface, a wrathful and tur- 


bulent primate, elected in 1244, took it into bi 
head to become a viſiter of the priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew, to which he had no right. The 
monks met him with reverential reſpeR, but aſ- 


| ſured him the office did not belong to the biſhop. 


The meek prelate ruſhed on the ſub- prior, knock» 
ed him down, kicked, beat, and buffeted him, 
tore the cope off his back, and ſtamped on it 
like one poſſeſſed, while his attendants * a 


* 
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the ſame compliments to all the poor monks. 
The people, curaged at his uppriefily conduct, 
would have torn him to pieces; when he retir- 
ed to Lambeth, and, by way of expiation, re- 
bvilt it with great magnificence. 

This palace was very highly improved by the 
munificent Henry Chichely, who enjoyed the 
primacy from 1414 to 1443. He was a worthy 
man, but a bigot, as the Lollard's tower, built by 
him, evinces. Neither proteſtants nor catholics 
ſhould omit viſiting this tower, the cruel priſon 
of the unhappy followers of Wickliffe. The vaſt 
ſtaples and rings, to which they were chained be- 
fore they were brought to the ſtake, ought to 
make proteſtants bleſs the hour which freed them 
from ſo bloody a religion. | 

After the civil wars of the laſt century, when 
fanatical was united with political fury, it was 
found that every building e to piety, had 
ſuffered more than they had done in all the rage 
of family conteſt. The fine works of art, and 
the ſacred memorials of the dead, were, except 
in a few caſes, ſacrificed to puritanical barbariſm, 
or to ſacrilegious plunder, | 

- The pariſh churoh of Lambeth is at a ſmall diſ- 
tance — the palace, bas a plain tower, and 
the architecture of the gothic of the time of Ed- 
ward IV. It has very little remarkable in it, 
except the figure of a 68 and his dog, paint- 
ed in one of he windows. Tradition ſays, that 
the pariſh was obliged to this man for the be- 
queſt of a piece of land, which bears the name. 
of The Pedlar's Acre. | 

Before we go any farther, let us mention the 
ſad example of fallen majeſty in the perſon of, 
oP d'Efte, the unbappy queen of — II; 


who, 
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who, flying with her infant prince from the ruin 
impending over their houſe, after croſſing the 


Thames from the abdicated Whitehall, took ſhel- 


ter beneath the ancient walls of this church a 
whole hour, from the rain of the inclement 
night of December 6th, 1688. Here ſhe'wait- 


ed with aggravated miſery, till a common 


coach, procured from the next inn, arrived, 
and conveyed her to Graveſend, from whence 
ſhe ſailed, and bid an eternal adieu to theſe 
kingdoms. 

In the church- yard is a tomb, which no natu- 
raliſt ſhould negle& viſiting; that of old John 
Tradeſcant, who, with his ſon, lived in this pa- 
riſh. The elder was the firſt perſon who ever 
formed a cabinet of curioſities in this kingdom. 
The father is ſaid to have been gardener to 
Charles 2. Both father and ſon were great tra- 
vellers; the father is ſuppoſed to have viſited 
Ruſſia and moſt parts of Europe, Turkey, Greece, 
many of the eaſtern countries, Egypt, and Bar- 
bary ; out of which he intradücedd 7acliitodes of 
plants and flowers, unknown before in our gar- 
dens. His was an age of floriſts : the chief or- 
naments of the parterres were owing to his la- 
bours. Parkinſon continually acknowledges the 
obligation. Many plants were called after bis 
—_:; theſe the 2 ſyſtem has rendered 
almoſt obſolete ; but the . naturaliſt bath 
made more than reparation, by giving to a genus 
of plants the title of Tradeſcantia. On the mo- 
monument of the Tradeſcants is this inſcription; 


Know, ſtranger, ere thou paſs, beneath this tone 
Lye John Tradeſcant, graudfire, father, ſon; 
The laſt dy'd in his ſpring; the other two 


Liv'd till they had travell'd Art and Nature thro', _ - 
As 


* 
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As by cheir choice collections may appear, 


Of what is rare, in land, in ſea, 1 in air; 

Whilſt they (as Homer's Iliad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one cloſet ſhut: 

Theſe famous Antiquarians that had been 

Both er to the Roſe and Lily Queen, 
Tranſplanted now themſelves, ſleep here, and when 
Aus ſhall with their trumpets wake men, 

And fire ſhall purge the world, theſe hence ſhall riſe, 
And ang this garden for a 'paradi ſe. 


From Lambeth, Mr. Pennant retarned by the 
water-ſide, near the end of Weſminfter-bridge, 
along a traQ, once a'dreary marſh, and ſtill in 
parts called Lambeth-marſh; about the year 
1560, there was not a houſe on it, from Lam- 
-beth palace as far as Southwark. In a ſtreet 
called Narrow-wall, is Mrs. Coade's , manufac- 
ture of artificial ſtone. Her repoſitory conſiſts 
of ſeyeral very large rooms, filled with every 
ornament which can be uſed in architecture. 
The ſtatue, the vaſe, the urn, the rich chimney- 
pieces, and, in a few words, every thing which 
could be produced out of natural ſtone or mar- 
ble by the moſt Saat chiſel, is here to be ob- 
tained at an eaſy rate. 

Notwithflandiug the climate of Great Britain 
bas, at leaſt of Tate years, been unfavourable to 
the) roduction of wines; yet, in the year 1635, 

gan to make ſome from the raiſins or dried 

—— of Spain and Portugal. Francis Cham- 
berlayne made the attempt, and obtained a pa- 
tent for fourteen years, in which it is alleged, 
that his wines would keep good during ſeveral 
ears, and even in a voyage under the very line. 

e art was moſt ſucceſsfully revived, — 
| years ago, by Mr. Mark Beaufoy, and the fo- 
reign wines moſt admirably mimicked. Such 
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is the prodigality and luxury of the age, that 
the demand for many ſorts exceeds, in a great 
degree, the produce of the native vineyards, We 
have ſkilful fabricators, who kindly ſupply our 
wants. The genial banks of the Thames, oppo- 
fire to our capital, yield almoſt every ſpecies of 
white wine; and, by a wondrous magic, Meſſrs. 
Beaufoy pour forth the materials for the rich 
Frentiniac, to the more elegant tables; the Ma- 
deira, the Calcavella, and the Liſbon, into eve- 
ry part of the kingdom, befides immenſe quan- 
tities of vinegar made here. 

This great work is carried on at Cuper's Gar- 
dens. On firſt entering the yard, two caſks riſe 
before you, covered at the top with a thatched 
dome; between them is a circular turret, in- 
cluding u winding ftaircaſe, which brings you to 
their ſurnmits, which are above twenty-four feet 
in diameter. One of theſe conſervatories is full 
of ſweet wine, and contains fifty-eight thon- 
ſand one hundred and nine gallons; or eighteen 
hundred and fifteen barrels of Wincheſter mea- 
fare. Its ſuperb affociate is full of vinegar, to 
the amount of fifty-fix thouſand feven handred 
and ninety-nine gallons, or feyenteen hundred 
and ſeventy- four barrels, of the ſame ſtandard as 
theformer. The famous tun of Heidelberg yields 
even to the laſt by the quantity of forty barrels.” 
© Beſides theſe, is an avenue of leſſer veſſels, 
which hold from thirty-two thouſand five hun- 
dred, to fixteert thouſand nine hundred and fe- 
venty - four gallons each. After quitting this 
Brobdignagiĩan ſcene, we paſs to the acres cover- 
ed with common barrels: we cannot 'diminith 
our ideas ſo ſuddenly, but at firſt we imagined 
ye could queff them off as cafily as Gulli- 
a 5 b ver 
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yer did the little bogſheads of the kingdom 
J 
This ground, ſo pid tube to the proprietors, 
and ſo productive of revenue to the ſtate, was in 
the memory of Mr. Pennant the ſcene of low 


diffipation. Here ftood  Cuper's Garden, noted 


for its fire-works, and the great reſort of the 
profligate of both ſexes. This place was orna- 
mented with ſeveral of the mutilated ſtatues 
belonging to Thomas earl of Arundel, which 
had been for that purpoſe begged from his 
lordſhip by one Boyder Cuper, a gardener in 
the family. n 5 

The great timber - yards, beneath which theſe 
antiquities were found, are very well worthy of 
a viſit. One would fear that the foreſts of Nor- 
way and the Baltic would®be exhauſted, to ſup- 


. ply the want of our overgrown capital, were we 


not aſſured, that the reſources will ſucceſſivel 
be increaſing, equal to the demand of — 
ing ages. - * 

n this pariſh are the vaſt diftilleries, till of late 
the property of Sir Joſeph Mawbey. There are 
ſeldom leſs than two thouſand hogs conſtantly 
grunting at this place: which are kept entirely 


To the ſouth are St. George's Fields, now the 
wonder of foreigners approaching by this road to 
our capital through avenues of lamps, of magni- 
ficent breadth and goodneſs. Mr. Pennant has 
heard that a foreign ambaſſador, who happened 
to make his entry at night, imagined that theſe 
illuminations were in honour of his arrival, and, 
as he modeſtly expreſſed, more than he could 
have expected. On this ſpot have been found 
hls C remains 
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remains of teſſellated pavements, coins, and an 
urn full of bones. 


On approaching St. George's Fields from Weft- _ 


minfter-bridge, are two charities of uncommon 
delicacy and utility, The firft is the Weſtmin- 
"Ker Lying-in Hoſpital. This is not inftituted 
merely for the honeft matron, who can depoſe 
her burthen with the conſciouſneſs of lawful 
love; but alſo for the unhappy wretches, whom 
ſome villain, in the unguarded moment, hath 
ſeduced, and then left a prey to deſertion of 
friends, poverty, want, and guilt. Left ſuch 
« may be driven to deſpair by ſuch complicated 
miſery, and be tempted to deſtroy theraſelves, 
and murder their intants,” here was founded, in 
1765, this humane preventative, the Weſtminſter 
New Lying-in Hoſpital. To obviate all objec- 
tionto its being an encouragement to vice, no one 
is taken in a ſecond time: but this moſt excellent 
charity is open to the worthy diſtreſſed matron as 
often as neceſſity requires. 

. Farther on ſtands the Aſylam, another inſtitu- 
tion of a moſt heavenly nature, calculated to 
ſave from perdition of ſoul and body, the bright- 
er part of the creation: ſuch on whom aa 
dence hath beſlowed angelic faces and elegant 
Forras, deſigned as bleſſivpgs to mankind, but 
too often debaſed to the vileſt uſes. The hazard 
that theſe innocents conſtantly are liable to, from 
a thouſand temptations, from poverty, from 
death of parents, from the diabolical procureſs, 
and often from the ſtupendous wickedneſs of pa- 
rents themſelves, who have been known to ſell 
their beauteous girls for the purpoſe of proftitu- 
tion, induced a n band to found, in the 
year 
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or 1758, the Aſylum, or Houſe of Refuge. 
ng may it flouriſh, and eternal be the reward 


of thoſe into whoſe minds ſo amiable a concep- 


tion may have entered ; * 

. For the ſalvation likewiſe of ' thoſe unhappy 
beings, who had the ill fortune to Joſe the bene- 
fits of this divine inſtitution, at a ſmall diftance 
is the Magdalen Hoſpital, for the reception of 
the penitent proſtitutes. To ſave from vice is 
one great merit. To reclaim and reftore to the 
dignity of honeſt rank in life is certainly not 


' Jeſs meritorions. The joy at the return of one 


ſinner to repentance, is efteemed, by the higheſt 
authority, worthy of the heavenly hoft. That 
ecſtaſy, I truſt, this inftitution has often ocea- 
fioned, 

In this neighbourhood are two theatres, of a 
nature unknown to every other part of Europe: 
the Britiſh Hippodromes, belonging to Mefirs. 
Aſtley and Hughes, where the wonderful ſaga- 
city of that moſt uſeful animal, the horſe, is fully 
evinced, as well as the agility of the rider. 

The borough of Southwark joins to the pariſh 
of Lambeth on the eaſt, and conſiſts of the pariſh- 
es of St. Olave's, St. Saviour's, St. George's and 
St. Thomas's. | ; : 

It was called by the Saxons, Suthverke, or the 
South work, in reſpe& to ſome fort or fortifica- 
tion bearing that aſpect from London. It was 
alſo called the Borough, or Burg, probably for 
the ſame reaſon. It was long independent of 
the city of London: but, in conſideration of the 
inconveniences ariſing from the eſcape of male- 
factors from the great capital into this place, it 
was, in 1327, granted by Edward III. to the ci- 
ty, on payment of ten pounds annually, It = 

en 
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then called the village of Southwark ; but af- 
terwards ſtyled the bailiwick of Southwark ; and 
the mayor and commonalty of London appoint- 
ed the bailiff. This power did not ſeem ſuffici- 
ent to remedy. the evil, a more intimate connec- 
tion was thought neceſſary: in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. on a valuable conſideration paid to the 
crown, it was formed into a twenty-fixth ward, 
by the title of Bridge ward without, and Sir Jahn 
Ayliff was its firſt alderman. It had long before 
enjoyed the privilege of ſending members to par- 
liament, who are elected by the inhabitants pay- 
ing ſcot and lot, and returned by the bailiff. 
St. George's church is of confiderable antiqui- 
ty: it is mentioned in 1122, when Thomas of 
Arderne and his ſon beſtowed it on the neigh- 
bouring monks of Bermondſey. It was rebuilt 
in 1736, by Price, with a ſpire ſteeple moſt awk- 
wardly ſtanding upon tilts. | 

Not far from the church ſtood the magnificent 
-palace of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, the 
deſerved favourite of Henry VIII. After his 
death, in 1545, it came into the king's hands, 
who cftabliſhed here a royal mint. It at that 


. time was called Southwark Place, and in great 


meaſure preſerved its dignity. Edward VI. once 
dined in it. His fifter and ſucceſſor preſented it 
to Heath, archbiſhop of York, as an inn or reſi- 
. dence for him and his ſucceſſors, whenever they 
repaired to London. As to the Mint, it became 
a ſanQuary for inſolvent debtors; at length, be- 
coming the peſt of the neighbourhood, by giving 
melter to villains of every ſpecies, that awaken- 
ed the attention of parliament ; which, by the 
ſlatutes 8 and 9 William III. 9g George I. and 11 
1 W George 
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George I, entirely took away its abufire privi- 
leges. 

The King's-bench priſon, in this pariſh, is of 
great antiquity. To this priſon was committed 
Hevry prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. by 
the ſpirited and honeſt Judge Gaſcoigne, for ſirik- 
ing or inſulting him on the bench. It is diffi- 
cult to ſay which we ſhould admire moſt, the 


courage of the judge, or the peaceful ſubmiſhon | 


of the prince to the commitment, after he was 
freed from the phrenzy of his rage. 

The pri*on of the Marſhalſea, which belongs 
to that court, and alſo to the King's palace at 
Weſtminſter, ſtands here; this court bad parti- 
cular cognizance of murders, and other offences, 
committed within the king's court: ſuch as ſtrik- 
ing, which in old times was puniſhed with the 
Joſs of the offending hand. Here alſo perſons, 
guilty of piracies and other offences on the high 
ſeas, were confined. I. 

In this pariſh alſo, near the water, on Bank- 
fide, ſfiood Paris-garden, one of the ancient play- 
houſes of our metropolis. It ſeems to have been 
much frequented on Sundays. 'This profanation 
was at length fully puniſhed, by the dire accident 
which, heaven directed, befel the ſpeRators in 
1582, when the ſcaffolding ſaddenly fell, and 
multitudes of people were killed or miſerably 
maimed, The omen ſeems to bave been accept- 
ed, for, in the next century, the manor of Paris- 
garden was errected into a pariſh, and a church 
ſounded under the name of Chriſts. 

Beyond this place of brutal amuſement were 
the Bear-garden, and place for baiting of bulls; 


the Britiſh circi:; © Herein,” ſays Stow, were 
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kept bears, bulls, and other beaſts to be baited; 
as allo maſtiffs in ſeveral kennels, nouriſhed to 
bait them. Theſe bears and other beaſts are 
there kept in plots of ground, ſcaffolded about 
for the beholders to ſtand ſafe.” 

Bear-baiting made one of the amuſements of 
the romantic age of Queen Elizabeth. It was in- 
troduced among the princely pleaſures of Kenil- 
worth, in 1575; where the drole author of the 
account introduces the bear and dogs, deciding 
their ancient grudge by way of duel. 

This indeed was an amuſement for perſons of 
the firſt rank ; our great, if not good, Elizabeth 
cauſed the French ambaſſadors to be carried to 
this theatre, to divert them with theſe bloody 
fpeRacles. p 

Not far from theſe ſcenes of cruel paſtime was 

the Bordello, or Stews, permitted, and openly li- 
* cenfed by government, under certain laws or re- 
gulations. They were farmed ouj. Even the 
great Sir William Walworth, who was lord 
mayor, did not diſdain to own them; and be 
_ rented them to the Froes, that is the bawds of 
Flanders. Among other fingular regulations, no 
ſtewholder was to admit married women: nor were 
they to keep open. their houſes on Sundays; nor 
were they to admit any women who had on them 
the poriloxs infirmity of burning. Theſe infamous 
houſes were very properly ſuppreſſed in the reign 
of Henry VIII. | =, 
' Near this place were temporary manfions for 
holy men. A recumbent figure of a biſhop, in 
bis robes and badges, as prelate of the Garter, 
commemorates the pious, hoſpitable, and witty 
Launcelot Andrews, . biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
died in his adjacent palace, in 1624, aged ſeventy- 
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one. James I. at dinner, attended by Neale, bi- 
ſhop of Durham, and this amiable churchman, 
aſked of the firſt, whether he might not take 
his ſubjects -mon&ey, without the aſſiſtance of 
parliament ? “God forbid,” fays the ſervile 
Neale, © but you ſhould: you are the breath 
of our nofirils.” Then, turning to Andrews, 
Well, my lord, what ſay you? The good biſhop 
would bave evaded tbe queſtion, but the king 
being peremptory, he anſwered, Then, Sir, 1 
think it lawful to take my brother Neale's mo- 

ney, for he offers it.” 
Wincheſter- houſe was a very large building, 
not far from this church: the founder is un- 
known. Till the civil wars of the laſt century, 
it was tbe reſidence of the prelates during their 
attendance in parliament, Much of it is yet 
ſtanding, tenanted by different families, or con- 
rerted into warehouſes. The great court is calle 
ed Winchetter-ſquare, and in the adjacent ſtreet 
is the abutment of one of the gates. 

The Clink, or manor of Southwark, is ſtill un- 
der the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
tex; who, beſides a court-leet, keeps a court of 


record on the Bank-fide, by his ſteward and bai- 


lf, for pleas of debt, treſpaſſes, &c. 
Againſt the wall is a fingular diminative 
figure, one foot three inches long, ſaid to re- 


preſent a dwarf, one William Emerſon, who - 


died in 1575, æt. 92. He is repreſented half 
naked, much emaciated, lying ig bis ſhroud 
on a mat, moſt neatly cut. . . 
Deadman's place lies a little farther: tradition 
ſays it took its name from the number of dead in- 


terred there in the great plague, ſoon after the 


Reſtoration. 
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After various revolutions, the noble hoſpital 
of St. Thomas, in this vicinity, aſſumed its pre- 
fent form. In 1552, it was opened for the re- 
ception of the ſick and poor; and not fewer than 
two hundred and fixty were the firſt objects of 
the charity. 

Towards the end of the laſt century, how- 
ever, the-building fell into decay. In the year 
1699 the governors ſolicited the benevolence 
of the pablic for its ſupport; and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that they were enabled to rebuild 
it on the magnificent and extenſive plan we 
now ſee. It conſiſts of three courts, with 
colonnades between each: three wards were 
built at the ſole coſt of Thomas Frederic, eſquire, 
of London; and three by Thomas Guy, citizen 
and ftationer. The whole containing eighteen 
wards, and 442 beds. The expences attending 
this foundation are about C. 10.000 a year. In 
the middle of the ſecond court is a ſtatue, in 
braſs, of Edward VI. and beneath him the repre- 
ſentation of the halt and maimed. 

In that of the third court is a ſtone fiatue of 
Sir Robert Clayton, knight, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, dreſſed in character, in his gown and chain. 
He gave (. 600 towards rebuilding this boſpi- 
tal; _ left C. 2300 towards the endowing it. 
The ſtatue was erected before his death, which 
happened in 1714. 

The philanthropic Mr. Guy, not ſatisfied with 
his great benefaQtions to the hoſpital of St. 
Theme, determined to be the ſole founder of 
another. The relation is truly remarkable. At 
the age of ſeventy-fix, he took a leaſe, of the 
governors of the former, of a piece of ground 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite to it, for the term of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years, and on it, in 1721; at the ex- 
pence of /.18,793 16 O, began to build the hoſ- 
pital which bears bis name; and left to endow 
it, the prodigious ſum of C. 219,499, amaſſed 
from a very ſmall beginning, chiefly by purchaſ- 
ing ſeameu's tickets, in the reign of queen Anne; 
and by his great (acceſs in the buying and ſelling 
South Sea ſtock, in the memorable year 1720; 
and alſo a vaſt ſum by the ſale of Bibles. He 
ſeems to have protited both of God and Mammon. 

He was a native of Tamworth, and repreſenta- 
tive for that borongh. His death happened on 
December 27th, 1724 ; before which be ſaw his 
botpital covered with the roof. In the firſt 
court is his ſtatue in braſs, dreſſed in his livery 
gown. Beſides his public expences, he gave, 
during life, to many of his poor relations, C. 10 
or (. 20 a year; and o others money to advance 
them in life; to his aged relations, C. 870 in an- 
nuities: and to his younger relations and execu - 
tors, the ſum of (. 75,3891 His hoſpital was in- 
corporated by parliament, and the firſt governors 
appointed in 1725. 

— — ſo called from a religious 
houſe of that name, may at preſent be called the 
great Wool Staple of our kingdom, Here reſide 
numbers of merchants, who ſupply Rochdale, 
Leiceſter, Derby, Exeter, and moſt other weav- 
ing countries in this kingdom, with that com- 
modity. As Southwark may be conſidered as a 
great ſuburb to London, numbers of other trades 
are carried on there to a vaſt extent: the Tanners, 
Curriers, Hatters, Dyers, Iron-founders, Rope- 
makers, Sail- makers, and Block-makers, cocupy 
a d g IG part of the ä | In 
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The moſt eaſtern pariſh in Southwark, is that 
of St. Olave or Olaf, ſo named from the Daniſh 
rince who was maſlacred by his Pagan ſubjeQs. 
he cburch appears to haye been founded near 


five hundred years ago. The pariſh extends 


from the ſpot on London-bridge, on which was 


the draw-bridge, and firetches along the water- 


ſide as far as St. Saviour's Dock. 

On the eaſt fide of St. Saviour's dock com- 
mences the pariſh of Rotherhithe, or Redriff, 
which conſiſts chiefly of one fireet, of a vaſt 
length, running along the ſhore, and winding 
with the great bend of the river, within a very 
ſmall ſpace of Deptford. The church, dedicat- 
ed to St. Mary, is remarkable for its ſteeple, a 


Muted ſpire terminating in the Ionic ſcroll. Near 


the extremity of this pariſh are the docks for the 
Greenland ſhips. The greater dock is ſuppoſed 
to have been the mouth of the famous canal cat 
in 1016 by King Canute, in order to avoid the 
impediment of London-bridge, and to lay fiege 
to the capital, by bringing bis fleet to the weſt 


fide. 


The Loke, in Southwark, was an hoſpital for 
leprous perſons. It was dedicated to St. Leonard, 
and exiſted in the time of Edward II. Till late- 
ly, it was under the care of the hoſpital of St. 
Bartholomew, -appropriated to the cure of ano- 
ther loathſome diſeaſe. The word was changed 
into Lock, and poſſibly has allufion to the neceſſity 
of the patients being leclea or kept apart from all 
other patients. | 

A little weſt of St. Mary Overie's (in a place 
ſtill called Globe-alley) ſtood the Globe, immor- 
talized by having been the theatre on which 
Shakeſpeare firſt trod the age, but in no higher 

| 1 . charager 
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character than the Ghoſt in his own play of Ham- 
let. It appears to have been of an octagonal 
form; and is ſaid to have been covered with 
ruſhes, The door was very lately ſtanding, 
James I. granted a patent to Laurence Fletcher, 
William Shakeſpeare, Richard Burbage, Auguſtine 
Philippes, John Heminges, Henrie Condell, 
William Sly, Robert Armin, and Richard Cow- 
lie, and others of his majeſty's ſervants, to act 
bere, or in any other part of the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding the modeſty of Shakeſpeare 
made him decline taking any conſiderable part 
in his own produQions,* his good-nature, and 
friendſhip for- the moroſe Ben Jonſon, induced 
him to act both in Sejanus and Every Man in his 
Humour; a benevolence that greatly contribut- 
ed to bring the latter into public notice. 

The playhouſes, in and about London, were 
by this time extremely numerous, there not be- 
ing fewer than ſeventeen between the year 1570 
and 1629. 

Ia the time of Queen Elizabeth, the ſhore 
correſpondent to Lambeth was a mere marſhy 
tract. Mill-bank, the laſt dwelling in Weft- 
minſter, is a large houſe, which took its name 
from a mill which once occupied its fite. It 
was rebuilt in its preſent form by the Groſvenor 
family. : 
A little farther was the ancient Horſe-ferry 
between Weſtminſter and Lambeth: beyond 
which ſtands the church of St. John the Evange- 
liſt; it was begun in 1721, and finiſhed in 1728. 
The architect was Sir John Vanbrugh. | 

At a ſmall diſtance, to the eaſt, is that noble 
ſpecimen of gothic architecture, the conventual 
church of St. Peter's abbey of Weſtminſt * _ 
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church is ſaid to have been founded about the 
year 610, by Sebert, king of the Eaſt- Saxons, on 
the ruins of the temple of Apollo. The king 
dedicated his new church to St. Peter; who, ac- 
cording to legends, deſcended in perſon, with a 
hoſt of heavenly choriſters, to ſave the Biſhop of 
Mellitus the trouble of conſecration ! The faint 
alighted on the Surry fide, in a ſtormy night; il 
but, prevailing on Edric, a fiſherman, to waft | 
him over, performed the ceremony; and, as | 
a proof, left behind the chriſm, and precions 
droppings of the wax candles, with which the 
aftonithed fiſherman ſaw the church illuminat- 

ed. He conveyed the ſaint ſafely back; who 
directed him to inform the biſhop that there was 

no farther need of conſecration. He likewiſe . 
directed Edric to fling out his nets, who was re- 

| warded with a miraculous draught of ſalmon: the 

ſaint alſo promiſed to the fiſherman and his ſuc- 
cefſors, that they never ſhould want plenty of 
ſalmon, provided they preſented every tenth to 

his church. This cuſtom was obſerved till 1382. 
The fiſherman that day had a right to fit at the 

ſame table with the prior; and he might demand 

of the cellerer, ale and bread, and the cellerer 

* again might take of the fiſh's tail as much as he 

3} could, with four fingers and his thumb erece. 

Ji The place in which Weſtminſter Abbey was 

| built was then ſtyled Thornie Iſland, from itg 

| being overrun with thorns and briers; and it 

was beſides inſulated by a branch of the Thames, . 
This church was burnt by the Danes; and re- 
ſtored by the incontinent King Edgar, in 958, un- 

der the influence of St. Dunſtan, the moſt con- 
tinent of men, and ſach a lover of celibacy, that 

he drove out of the church every marrĩed prieſt. 
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It was referved for the pious Confeſſor to re- 
build both the church and abbey: he began the 
work in 1049, and finiſhed it in a moſt magnifi- 
cent manner in 1066, and endowed it with the 
utmoſt munificence. Wag | 

Henry III. pulled down the Saxon pile, and 
rebuilt it in the preſent elegant and magnificent 
ſtyle, In 1245, he began this great work, in 
the mode of architecture which began to take 
place in his days. He did not live to complete 
his deſign, which was carried on by his ſucceſſor, 
and finiſhed in his fourteenth year. A caſual 
fire deſtroyed the roof, which was replaced by 
Edward. 

To deſcribe every thing worthy of notice in 
this venerable pile, would carry us far beyond 
the limits preſcribed. Here repoſe the royal, the 
noble, and the illuſtrious in arms and arts; and 
the memorials, ereted to do them homage, at 
once inſpire emulation and awe. We can only 
particularize a few. © 

Hereisan altar-tombof Henry III. with wreath- 
ed columns at each corner. The figure of this 
prince, who died in 1272, is of brats, and plac- 
ed recumbent. This is ſuppoſed to have been 
the firſt brazen image known to have been caft 
in our kingdom. Here may be read an excel- 
lent lecture on the progreſs of theſe efforts of 
human kill, from the fimple altar-tomb to the 
moſt oftentatious proofs of human vanity, The 
humble recumbent figure, with uplifted bands, 


as if deprecating the juſtice of Heaven for the 


offences of this mortal tate; or the proper 
kneeling attitude, ſupplicating that mercy which 
the pureſt muſt ſtand in need of, may be ſeen 
here in various W elegance. The _ 
ray ; uh els 
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leſs, lolling attitude of heroes, in long gowns and il 

flowing perriwigs, next ſucceed; and after them, | 

buſts or ſtatues. vaunting their merits, and at- 

tended with ſuch a train of Pagan deities, that 
would almoſt lead to ſuppoſe ones ſelf in a hea- 
then pantheon inſtead of a chriſtian church. 

In the ancient tombs there is a dull uniformi- 
ty. The tides are often embelliſhed with figures 
of the offspring of the deceaſed ; and often with 
Ggures of mourners, in monaſtic habits. 

The ſecond of our monarchs, who lies here, is 
the renowned Edward I. in an altar-tomb, ag mo- 
deft and pain as his fame was great. A long 
inſcription, in monkiſh lines, imperfectly records 
the deeds of the conqueror of Scotland, and of 
the ancient Britons. In 1770, antiquarian curi- 
oſity was ſo urgent with the reſpectable Dean of 
Weſtminſter, as to prevail on him to permit cer- 
tain members of the ſociety, under proper re- 
gulations, to inſpect the remains of this cele- 
brated hero: and diſcover, if poſſible, the com- 
poſition which gave ſuch duration to the human 
body. | 3.1 

In the minute relation given by that able and 
worthy antiquary, the late Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, 
bart. almoſt every particular is given. On lift- 

ing up the lid of the tomb, the royal body was 
found wrapped in a firong, thick, linen cloth, 
waxed on the inſide; the head and face were co- 

vered with a ſudarium, or face-cloth, of crimſon - 
ſarcenet, wrapped into three folds, conformable 

to the napkin uſed by our Saviour in his way to ' 
his crucifixion, as we are aſſured by the church 
of Rome. On flinging open the external man- 
tle, the corpſe was diſcovered in all the enfigns 

of majeſty, richly habited. The body was * 
. P 
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| ped in a fine linen oere- cloth, cloſely fitted to 


every part, even to the very fingers and face. 
The writs de cera renovanda circa corpus regis 
Edwardi primi being extant, gave riſe to this 
ſearch. Over the cere-cloth was a tunic of red 
filk damaſk; above that a ſtole of thick white 
tiſſue crofled the breaſt, and on this, at fix inches 
diſtant from each other, quatrefoils of philli- 
gree-work, of gilt metal, Fe with falſe Ns, 
imitating rubies, ſapphires, amethyſts, &c. and 
the intervals between the quatre-foils on the 
ſtole, powdered with minute white beads, tack- 
ed down into a-moſt elegant embroidery, in form 
not unlike what is called the true lover's knot. 
Above theſe habits was the royal mantle of rich 
crimſon ſatin, faſtened on the left ſhoulder with 
a magnificent fbala, of gilt metal, richly chaſed, 
and ornamented with four pieces of red, and 
four of blue, tranſparent paſte, and twenty-four | 
more pearls. 

The corpſe, from the waiſt Jownwands, 4 is C0. 
vered with a rich cloth of figured gold, which 
falls down. to the feet, and is tucked beneath 


them. On the back of each hand was a quatre- 


foil, like thoſe on the ſtole. In his right hand 
is a ſceptre with a croſs of copper gilt, and of 
elegant workmanſhip, reaching to the right 
ſhoulder. In the left hand is the rod and — 
which paſſes over the ſhoulder, and reaches the 
royal ear. The dove ſtands on a ball placed on 


three ranges of oak leaves of enamel- green; the 


dove is white enamel. On the head is a crown 
charged with trefoils made of gilt metal. The 
head is lodged in the cavity of the ſtone · cofſin, 


always obſervable. in thoſe receptacles of the 


_ | 
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Eleanor of Caftile, the beautiful and affec- 
tionate queen of Edward, was in 1290 depoſit- 
ed here. Her figure, in copper gilt, reſts on a 
tablet of the ſame, placed on an altar-tomb of 
Petworth marble.” $, 1 

The mardered prince, Edward II: found his 
grave at Glouceſter: his ſon, the glorious wars» 
rior, Edward III. reſis here, His figure at full 
length, made of copper, once gilt, lies beneath a 
rich gothic ſhrine of the ſame material. His 
hair is diſhevelled, his beard long and flowing. 
His gown reaches to his feet. Each hand holds 
a ſceptre. The figures of his children in braſs 
ſurround the altar-tomb. His worthy queen 
Philippa, was interred at his feet. Her figure in 
alabaſter repreſents her as a moſt maſculine wo- 
man. She died in 1369: her royal ſpouſe in 1377. 
His latter end was marked with misfortanes; by 
the death of his ſon, the Black Prince; by a rag» 
ing peſtilence; but more by his unſeaſonable love 
in his doting years. ' 3 
I be tomb of the waſteful, unfortnnate Richard 

II. and his firſt conſort Anne, daughter of Win- 


. , celaus king of Bobemia, is the next in order. 


+ He is repreſented fitting in a chair of ſtate, with 
a globe in one hand, the ſceptre in the other: 
a crown on his head; and his dreſs extremely 
rich and elegant; many parts marked with bis 
initial, R. ſurmounted with 'a crown, His 
countenance remarkably fine and gentle, little 
indicative of his bad and oppreſſive reign. | 
Within a beautiful chapel of gothic workman- 
ſhip, of open iron-work, ornamented with va- 
rious images, is the tomb of the gallant prince 
Henry V. a firiking contraſt to the weak and 

luxurious Richard. f 5 0 
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On each fide of this royal chapel is a winding 
ſtaircaſe, incloſed in a turret ot open iron-work, 
which leads into a'chauntry founded for the pur» 
poſe of maſſes, for the repoſe of the ſoul of this 
great prince, The front looks over the throne of 
the Confeſſor. Here is kept a parcel of human 
figures, which in old times were dreſſed out and 
carried at funeral proceſſions; but at preſent ve- 
ry deſervedly have got the name of the ragged 
regiment. 

One end of this chauntry reſis againſt that of 
the chapel of Henry VII. Among the ſtone ſta- 
tues placed there, is the French patron, St. Den- 
nis, moſt compoſedly carrying his head in his hand. 

On the ſouth fide of the chauntry, over his 
monument, is the repreſentation of his corona- 
tion. The figure of Henry is diſtinguiſhed by a 
wen under his chin. It is probable that it was 
belonging to that monarch, as it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that the ſculptor would have added a de- 
formity. 

Catbarine, his royal conſort, had leſs reſpe& 
paid to her remains. She had ſunk from. the 
bed of the conqueror of France, to that of a 
common gentleman; yet gave to theſe kingdoms 
a long line 'of princes. She died in 1437, and 
was interred in the chapel of our Lady in this 
church. | | 
- Nextis the cenotaph of the two innocents, Ed- 
ward V. and his brother Richard duke of York. 
In the reign of Charles II. certain ſmall bones. 
were found in a cheſt under a ftaircaſe in the 
Tower. Theſe, by-order of Charles, were re- 
moved here; and, under the ſuppoſition of their 
belonging to the murdered princes, this memo- 
rial of their ſad fate you erected, by order of 
_ 3 


— 


that 


( 
| 


.. recumbent in braſs. | 
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that humane monarch, after a defign by Sir Chrif- 
topher Wren, 

The beautiful chapel of Henry VII. is nearly 
the rival in elegance with that of King's College, 
Cambridge Who can look at the roof of either 
without the higheſt admiration ! Abbot Iſlip, on 
the part of the king, laid the firſt ſtone, on Fe- 
bruary 11th; 1503. The royal miſer ſcrupled 
no expence in this piece of vanity. ' By his will 
it appears, that he expreſsly intended it- as the 
mauſoleum of him and his "Br and that none 
but the blood royal ſhould be interred in this 
magnificent foundation. It was built at the ex- 
pence of fourteen thouſand pounds, In the bo- 
dy of this chapel is his ſaperbtomb, the work of 


Pietro Torregiano, a Floreytine ſculptor ; who 


had, for bis labour and the materials, one thou- 


ſand pounds. This admirable artift continued in 


London till the completion of his work in 1519. 
Bat the reigning prince and Torregiano were of 
tempers equally turbulent, ſo they ſoon ſeparat- 
ed. To him is attributed the altar-tomb of Mar- 
garet counteſs of Richmond, with her figure 

Here alſo reſt, freed from the cares of their 
eventful reizns, the rival queens, Elizabeth, and 
the unhappy Mary Stuart. The ſame ſpecies of 
monument incloſes both, in this period of the 
revival of the arts. The figures of each lie un- 
der an elegant canopy, ſupported by pillars of the 
Cortinthian order. e 0 

The peaceful pedant, James I. his amiable ſon 
Henry, and the royal rakiſh Charles, the ſecond 
of the name; the hero William, his royal con- 
ſort, the patient Mary, Anne, glorious in ber ge- 
nerals, and George II. repoſe within the 2 
* . © Gm 8 vault 
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vault of this chapel, No monument blazons 
their virtues; it is left to hiſtory to record the 
buſy, and often empty, tale of majeſty. George I. 
was buried at Hanover: his ſon cauſed a vault to 
be made in this for himſelf, his queen, Caroline, 
and family, and directed the ſide board of her 
cofhn, and that of his own (when his hour came) 
to be conſtructed in ſach a manner as to be re- 
moved, ſo that their loving duſt might inter- 
mingle. ” 

On the diſſolution, this great monaſtery, the 
ſecond mitred abbey in the kingdom, underwent . 
the common lot of the religious bouſes. In 1534, 
the abbot, William Benton, ſubſcribed to the 
king's ſupremacy, and in 1539 ſurrendered his 
monaſtery into the royal hands, and received, as 
areward, the office of firſt dean tothe new found- 
ation, conſiſting of a dean and twelve prebenda- 
ries. © He alſo errected it into a biſhopri&k; but 
its only biſhop was Thomas Thirleby : it being 
ſuppreſſed in 1550, on his tranſlation to Nor- 
wich, 

In the reign of Queen Mary, the former religion 
of the place experienced a brief reſtoration. She 
with great zeal reſtored it to the ancient conven- 
tual fat ate; collected many of the rich habits and 
inſignia of that ſplendid worſhip; and eſtabliſh» 
ed fourteen monks. . 

In 4560 it was changed into a collegiate 


church, conſiſting of a dean and twelve ſecular 


canons, and thirty petty canons, and other mem- 
bers, two ſchool-maſters, and forty king's or 
gcen's ſcholars, twelve-almſmen, and many of- 
cers and ſervants. Bat there feerns to have been 
re there from the _ 2 15 . : 
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The Chapter-houſe is at preſent filled with the 
public records, among which is the original Do- 
meſday book, now above ſeven hundred years 
old: it is in as fine preſervation as if it was the 
work of yeſterday. 

The Jeruſalem chamber is noted for having 
been the place where Henry IV. breathed his 
laſt : he had been ſeized with a ſwoon while be 
was praying before the ſhrine of St. Edward. 

The revenues of this great houſe, in its mona» 
Nic tate, Speed makes to amount to C. 3977 per 
ann. Dugdale to (. 3471. 

Not far from the abbey ſtood the Sanctuary, 
the place of refuge abſurdly indulged, in old 
times, to criminals of certain denominations. 
The church belonging to it was in form of a 
croſs, and double; one being built over the 
other. It is ſuppoſed to have been the work of 
the Confeſſor. Within its precinas was born 
Edward V. and here his unhappy mother for a 
while took refuge, with her younger ſon Richard, 
to ſecure him from his cruel uncle, who had al- 
ready poſſeſſion of the elder brother. 

To the weſt of the ſanQuary ſtood the Eleemo- 
ſynary or Almonry, where the alms of the abbey 
were wont to be diſtributed, But it is ſtill moro 
remarkable for having been the place were the 
firſt printing preſs ever known in England was 
erected. It was in the year 1474; when William 
| Caxton, probably encouraged by the learned 
Thomas Milling, then abbot, produced The 
Game and Play of the Cheſſe, the firſt book 
ever printed in theſe kingdoms. . | 
Beneath the ſhadow of the abbey ftands the 
church of St. Margaret, built originally by Ed- 
_. ward the Confeſſor. The pariſh church W 
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in the abbey, to the great inconveniency of the 
monks. It was built in the time of Edward I. 
and again in that of Edward IV. This church 
is honoured with the remains of the: great- Sir 

Walter Raleigh, who was interred here on the 
ſame day on which he was beheaded in Old Pa- 
lace Yard. 

The eaſt window is a moſt beautiful 3 
tion of figures. It was made by order of the 
magiſtrates of Dort, and by them defigned as a 
preſent to Henry VII. The ſubject is the cru- 
cifixion; a devil is carrying off the foul of the 
hardened thief; an angel receiving that of the 
penitent. The figures are numerous, and finely 


capital, was that of Weſtminſter, founded by the 
Conſeſſor, who was the firſt prince who bad in it 
regular refidence. It Rood near the Thames: 
the ſtairs to it on the river ſtill keep the name of 
Palace Stairs; and the two Palace Yards were al. 
ſo belonging to this extenſive pile. 

The New Palace Yard is the area beſore ſhe 
hall. In old times a very handſome conduit, or, 
as it was called, fountain, graced one part; and 
oppoſite to the hall, on the fite of the preſent 
paſſage into Bridge-ftreet, ſtood a lofty ſquare 
tower, which, from its 1 e was called the Clock 
'Tower. 

Many parts of this ancient palace exiſt to this 
day, ſunk into other uſes, Succeeding monarchs 
added much to it.” The great hall was built by 
8c Rufus, or ollibly rebuilt. The -fize 

may be eſtimated, when we are told that Henry 
III. entertained in this hall, and other rooms, 
12 thouſand poor men, 2 and children, 
** on 


| 
done. I 
The royal palace, mhith claims ſeniority.in our | 
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on new year's day, 1236. It became ruinons be- 
Fore the reign of Richard II. who rebuilt it in 
its preſent form in 1397; and in 1399 kept his 
Chriſtmas in it, with his characteriſtical magnifi- 
cence. 

This room exceeds in dimenſion any in Europe, 
which is not ſupported by pillars; its length is 
two hundred and ſeventy feet ; the breadth ſe- 
venty- four. Its height adds to its ſolemnity. The 
. Toof of timber, moſt curiouſly oonſtructed, and 
of a ſine ſpecies of gothic. 

Parliaments often fit in this hall; and courts 
of juſtice, even in early times were held here, 
bl monarchs themſelves uſually prefided.; 
for which reaſon it was called Curia Domini 
Regis, and one of the three now held in this hall 
is — the Court of King's bench. The firſt 
chief juſtice was Robert Le Brun, appointed by 
Henry III. 

T A houſe of lords is a room ornamented with 
the tapeſtry which records our victory over the 


Notting Armada. It was beſpoke by the Earl of 


ottingham, lord high admiral, and commander 
In chief on the glorious day. The defign was 
drawn by Cornelius Vroom, and the tapeliry ex- 
ecuted by Francis Spiering. Vroom had a hun- 
dred pieces of gold for his labour. The Arras 
itſelf coſt 4.1628. It was not put up till the 
year 1650, two years after the extinction of mo- 
narchy, when the bouſe of lords was uſed as a 
committee - room for the houſe of commons. The 
heads of the naval heroes who commanded on the 
_ glorious day, form a matchleſs border round the 
work, animating. poſterity to emulate their il- 
luftrious example 


* the Prince's chamber, where his majeſty 
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ö pots on his robes, when he comes to the houfe of | 
rds, is a_curions old tapeſtry, repreſenting the 

| birth of Queen Elizabeth. Anne Bullen in her | 

. bed; an attendant on one fide, and a nurſe with 
the child on the other. The Rory is a little bro- [ 
ken into by the loſs of a piece of the Arras, cut 
to make a paſſage for the door. But beyond is 
Henry with his courtiers; one of whom ſeems diſ- 
patched to bring back nenen about the 
event. 

The court of e is a vaſt room moderuiz- 
ed; at preſent a mere walking place. This 
court. has its name, becauſe the maſters of it 
here received the petitions of the ſubjeRs to the 

. king, in which they efled jucties ; and the 
maſters adviſed the ſuppliants how they were to 
proceed. 

That court of juſtice, ſo tremendous in the Tu- 
der and part of the Stuart reign, the Star Cham 
ber, is now called the Painted Chamber, and is 
uſed as the place of conference between the 
lords and commons. It makes a very poor ap- 
pearance, being hung with very ancient French 
or Arras tapeſtry, which, by the names worked 
over the figures, ſeems to relate to the Trojan war. 

= | Cloſe to Waghorn's Coffee-houſe, in Old Pa- 
0 lace Yard, is the vault or cellar in which the 
© conſpirators of 1605 lodged the barrels of gun- 
- powder, deſigned at one blow to annihilate the 
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a three aſſembled eſtates of the realm. 
e The commons of Great Britain hold their aſ- 
Ce ſemblies in this place, which was built by king 


E Stephen, and dedicated to his name-ſake the. 
* protomartyr. It was beautifully rebuilt by Ed- 
ward III. in 1347, and by him made a 9 
ate church, and a dean and twelve ſecular prieſts 


appointed. 
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appointed. Soon after its ſurrender to Edward 
VI. it was applied to its preſent uſe. The ro- 
venues at that period were not leſs than 4. 1085 
a Year, y 
The firſt lene of dt noble Anu Weſt- 
minſter-bridge, was laid on January 24th, 1739, 
by Henry earl of Pembroke, a nobloauin;! of 
whom Mr. Walpole ſays, none had a purer taſto 
in architecture. It was built after the defign of - 
Monfieur Labelye, an ingenious architect, a na- 
tive of France. The laſt tone was laid in No- 
vember 7747, ſo that it was eight years and 
nine months in completing, at the expence of 
£.389,500. Its length is 1223 feet: the num- 
ber of arches fourteen, that in the centre ſeven- 
_ ty-fix feet wide. In this bridge, grandeur and 
amplicity are united. 
The tide has been known to riſe at this bridge | 
twenty-two feet ; much to the inconveniency of 
the inhabitants of the lower parts of Weftmin- 
fter, for at ſuch times their cellars are laid un- 
der water, 
- Farther on began the vaſt palace of Whitehall, 
It was originally built by Habert de Burgh, earl 
of Kent, the great, the 2 juſticiar of of 
England,” in the reign 0 
queathed it to the Black Friars i in Holborn, and 
they diſpoſed of it to Walter de Grey, archbiſhop 
of York, in 1248. It became for centuries the 
reſidence of the prelates of that ſee, and was 
flyled York-bouſe. In it Wolſey took his final 
| 3 of greatneſs. The profuſion of rich things; 
hangings of cloth of gold and of ſilver; thou- 
fands oi pieces of fine Holland; the quantities 
of plate, even of pure gold, which covered two 
NE. $95 20g (all of which were ſeized by ” 
cru 
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cruel, rapacious maſter) are proofs of his amaz- 
ing wealth, ſplendor, and pride. Henry deign- 
ed to purchaſe the palace from his fallen ſervant: 


the antient palace of Weſtminſter having ſome 
time before ſuffered greatly by fire. From this 


time it became the reſidence of our princes, till 
it was almoſt wholly deſtroyed by the ſame ele - 
ment in 1697. 

In the time of James I. Whitehall was in a 
moſt ruinous ſtate. He determined to rebuild 
it in a very princely manner, and warthy of the 
reſidence of the monarchs of the Britiſh empire. 
He began with pulling down the banquetting- 
rooms built by Elizabeth. That which bears the 
name at preſent was begun 1619, from a defign 
of Inigo Jones, in his pureſt manner ; and exe- 
cuted by Nicholas Stone, maſter-maſon and archi- 
te& to the king : it was finiſhed in two years, 
and coſt ſeventeen thouſand pounds; but was 
only a ſmall part of a vaſt plan, left unexecuted 
by reaſon of the unhappy times which ſucceed- 
ed. 

The ceiling of this noble room cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently admired. It was painted by Rubens, who 
had three thouſand pounds for his work. The 
fubject is the apotheoſis of James I. it forms nine 
compartments ; one of the middle, repreſents our 
pacific monarch on his earthly throne, turnin 
with horror from Mars, and other of the diſcord- 
ant deities, and, as if it were, giving himſelf up 
to the amiable goddeſs he always cultivated, and 
to her attendants, Commerce and all the fine arts. 
This fine performance is painted on canvaſs, and 
is in high preſervation; but, 15 ſew years ago, 
underwent a repair by Mr. Cipriani, who had 
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two thouſand pounds for his trouble. Near the 
entrance isa buſt of the royal founder. 

Little did James think that he was ereQing a 
pile from which his ſon was to ſtep from the 
throne to the ſcaffold. He had been brought, in 
the moruing of his death, from St. James's acroſs 
the park, and from thence to Whitehall, where, 
aſcending the great ſtaircaſe, he paſſed through 
the long gallery to his bed-chamber, the place 


allotted to him to paſs the little ſpace before he 


received the fatal blow. He was from thence 
conduQed along the galleries and the banquet- 
ting-bouſe, through the wall, in which a paſſage 
was broken, to his laſt earthly ſtage. 
The banquetting-houſe has been, many years 
paſt, converted into a chapel. George I. ap- 
pointed a ſalary of Z.30 a year to be paid to cer- 
tain ſcleQ preachers, choſen from both univerſi- 
ties, to preach here every Sunday. 


In 1680, a complete an of this great palace 


was taken by John Fiſher, and engraven by Ver- 


tue, in 1747. It appears that it extended along 


the river, and in front along the preſent Parlia- 
ment and Whitehall ftreets, as far as Scotland- 
yard ; and, on the other fide of thoſe ftreets, to 


tue turning into Spring Garden, beyond the Ad- 


miralty, looking into St. James's Park. 
The ſpace occupied by the former palace, moſt 


-part of Privy-garden, is now covered with houſes 


of nobility or gentry, commanding a moſt beauti- 


ful view of the river. 


In the vacant part of Privy-garden is ftill to be 
ſeen a noble ſtatue in braſs of our abdicated mo- 


narch, executed by Grinling Gibbons, the year 


before he deſerted the throne. . 
The 
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The Admiralty-office ſtood originally in Duke- 


ſtreet, Weſtminſter; but in the reign of King Wil- 


liam was removed to the preſent ſpot, to the 
houſe then called Wallingford-houſe. From the 
roof, the pious Uſher, archbiſhop of Armagh, 
then living here with the Counteſs of Peterbo- 
rough, was prevailed on to take the laſt fight of 
his beloved maſter, Charles I. when brought on 
the ſcaffold before Whitehall. He ſunk at the 
horror of the fight, and was carried in a ſwoon 
to his apartment. 
The preſent Admiralty-office was rebuilt in 
the late reign: and is a clumſy pile. A 
A little farther to the north ſtood, in the place 
now occupied by Scotland-yard, a magnificent 
palace, built for the reception of the Scottiſh mo- 
narchs, whenever they viſited this capital. It was 
originally given by King Edgar to King Ken, for 
the humiliating purpoſe of his making to this 
lace an annual journey, for the purpoſe of do- 
ing homage for the kingdom of Scotland, and- 
in after times for Cumberland and Huntingdon, 
and other fiefs of the crown. | 
A little above ſtood one of the celebrated me- 
morials of the affection of Edward I. for his be- 
loved Eleanor, being the croſs erected on the laſt 
ſpot on which the body refted in the way to the 
abbey, the place of ſepulture. All the crofles 
were built after the deſigns of Cavalini. This 


vas deftroyed by the religious fury of the re- 


formers. 

In the next century it was replaced by a moſt 
beautiſul and animated equeſtrian ſtatue, in braſs, 
of Charles I. caſt in 1633, by Le Seur. It was 
not erected till the year 1678, when the parlia- 
ment had ordered it to be ſold and broke to pie- 

ces: 
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ces: but John River, the brazier, who purchaſ- 
ed it, having more taſte or more loyalty than 
his maſters, buried it unmutilated, and ſhowed 
to them ſome broken pieces of braſs, in token of 
his obedience. 

On the north fide of Charing-croſs ſtand the 
royal ſtables, called, from the original uſe of the 
buildings on their fite, the Mews; having been 
uſed for keeping the king's falcans, at leaſt from 
the time of Richard II. In that reiga the ac- 
compliſhed Sir Simon Burley, knight of the 

arter, was keeper of the king's falcons at the 

lews, near Charing-croſs. This office was by 
Charles II. granted to. his ſon by Nell Gwyn, 
Charles duke of St. Albans, and the heirs male 
of his body. In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
king's horſes were kept- here. In 1534, an acci- 
dent by fire deſtroyed the building, with a great 
quantity of hay, and ſeveral great horſes. It was 
rebuilt in the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary. In the year 1732 the preſent handſome 
edifice aroſe. Let us now vifit the uſual reſi- 
dence of the later kings of this country. 
St. James's palace was originally a hoſpital, 

founded and dedicated te St. James, by ſome 
pious citizens, before the Conqueſt, for four- 
teen leprous females; and eight brethren were 
added afterwards, to perform divine ſervice. It 
was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. in 1531, who 
founded on its fite the preſent palace, which 
Stowe calls a goodly manor. His majeſty alſo 
incloſed the-park, which was ſubſervient to the 
amuſement of this and the palace of Whitehall. 
Charles II. was particularly fond of it, planted 
the avenues, made the canal, and the aviary, ad- 
Jacent to. the Bird-cage walk, which took its 


name 
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name from the cages which were hung in the 
trees. Charies, ſays Cibber, was often ſeen here, 
amidſt crowds of ſpectators, feeding his ducks, 
and playing with his dogs, and paſling his idle 


moments in affability even to the meaneſt of his 


ſubjeRts, which made him to be adored by the 
common people; ſo faſcinating in the great are 
the habits of condeſcenfion |! 

It does not appear, bowever, that the palace 
was inbabited by any of our monarchs till after 
the fire at Whitehall. James I. preſented it to 
his accompliſhed ſon Henry, who reſided here till 
his lamented death, in 1612. Charles I. was 
brought here from Windſor, on January 19th, 
by the power of the army, which had determin- 
ed on his death. La SIS 

His ſon, the bigotted James, ſent to the Prints 
of Orange, when he had approached in force 
near to the capital, a moſt conftrained invitation 
to take his lodgings at this palace. The prince 
accepted it; but at the ſame time hinted to the 
frightened prince, that he muſt leave Whitehall. 
It was cuſtomary to mount guard at both the pa- 
laces. The old hero, Lord Craven, was on duty at 
the time when the Dutch guards were marching 
through the park to relieve, by order of their 
maſter. From a point of honour, he bad deter- 
mined not to quit his ſtation, and was prepar- 
ing to maintain his poſt; but, receiving the 
command of his ſovereign, he reluctantly with- 
drew his party, and marched away with ſullen 
dignity. 1 

During the reign of King William, St. James's 
was fitted up for the refidence of the princeſs, 
Anne (afterwards queen) and ber ſpouſe, Prince 
George of Denmark. From that time to tbe 
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preſent it has. been regularly the court of our 
monarchs. 

Unattractive as the outſide of St. James's pa- 
'Jace may look, it is ſaid to be the moſt commo- 
dious for regal parade of any in Europe; and 
we believe this to be a fact. 

To the eaſt of St. James's palace, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, was built Marlborough-houle, 
at the expence of the public. This national 
compliment coſt not leſs than forty thouſand 
pounds, while Blenheim coſt half a million. 

To take a review of the ſpace between this 
palace and Charing-croſs, as it was about the 
year 1500, it will appear a tract of fields; there 
were no houſes, excepting three or four, on the 
eaſt ſide of the preſent Pall-mall. 

By the year 1572, Cockſpur-ftreet filled up 
the ſpace between thoſe houſes and Charing- 
croſs. Pall-mall was alſo laid out as a walk, or 
a place for the exerciſe'of the Mall, a game long 
fince diſuſed. The north fide was alſo planted 
with a row of trees. On the other fide was tbe 
wall of St. James's park. Charles II. removed 
it to its preſent place, planted the park, and 
made all thoſe improvements, which we now 
ſee. In his reign, the Hay-market, and Hedge- 
Jane, had names; but they were literally lanes, 
bounded by hedges; and all beyond, to the 
north, eaſt, and weſt, was entirely country. All 
the ſpace occupied by the ſtreets radiating from 
the Seven Dials, was at that period open 
ground. = | 

Leicefter-fields was alſo unbuilt; but the 
houſe of that name is found in the ſame plan, 
and on the fie af the preſent. It was founded 
by one of the Syduies, carls of Leiceſter, and 
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was for a ſhort time the reſidence of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. the titular queen of Bo- 
hemia, who, on February.13th, 1661, here end- 
ed her unfortunate life. It has been tenanted 
for a great number of years, It was ſucceſſive- 


ly the pouting- place of princes. The late king, 


when prince” of Wales, after he had quarrelled 
with his father, lived here ſeveral years. His 
ſon Frederick followed bis example, ſucceeded 


him in his houſe, and in it finiſhed his days. In 


this houſe Sir Aſhton Lever exhibited his mag- 
nificent Muſeum, now the property of Mr. Par- 
kinſon. 

At the upper end of the Hay-market, ſtood 
Piccadilla-hall, where Piccadillas or 'Turn-overs 
were fold, which gave name to that vaſt ſtreet, 
called from that circumſtance, Piccadilly, This 
ſtreet was completed in 1642, as far as the pre- 
ſent Berkeley-ftreet. The firſt good houſe which 
was built in it was Burlſogton-houſs' the noble 


founder, father to the late Earl of Burlington, 


ſaid he placed it there © becauſe he was certain 
no one would build beyond him.” 
Golden-ſquare, of dirty acceſs, was built af- 
ter the Revolution, or before 1700, In theſe 
fields had been the lazaretto, during the period 
of the dreadful plague of the year 1665. It 
was built by that true hero, Lord Craven, who 
ſtayed in London during the whole time; and 
braved the fury of the peſtilence, with the 
ſame coolneſs as he fought the battles of his 
beloved miſtreſs Elizabeth, n queen of 
Bohemia. 
Bond- ſtreet, in 1700, was built no father than 
the weſt end of Clifford-fireet. New _— 
reet 
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ſtreet was at that time an open field, called Con- 
duit Mead. 

George-ftreet, Hanover-ſquare, and its church, 
roſe about the ſame time, It is the laſt pariſh 
in this part of Weſtminſter, excepting he diſ- 
tant Mary-bonne. Every part beſides was open 
ground, covered with dunghills, and all ſorts of 
filth. May Fair was kept about the ſpot now 
covered wk May Fair chapel, and ſeveral fine 
ſtreets. The fair was attended with ſuch diſor- 
ders, riots, thefts, and even murders, that, in 
1708, it was prevented by the magiſtrates. 

At the time of Sir Thomas Wiat's inſurrec- 
tion, in February, 1554, part of the army march- 
ed, to make their attack on London, over this 
tract, then an open country as far as Charing- 
croſs, On the ſpot, called Hay hill, near the 
preſent Berkley-ſquare, there was a fkirmilh, be- 
tween a party of the inſurgents and another of 
the royal army, in which the former were re- 
pond. After the execution of Sir Thomas, 

is head was ſet up on a gallows, at that place, 
and his parboiled quarters in different parts of 
the neighbourhood of the capital. 

In 1716, Hanover-ſquare, and Cavendiſh- 
ſquare, were unbuilt: but their names appear 
in the plans of London of 1720. Ox ford-ſtreet, 
from Princes- ſtreet, eaſtward as far as High-ſtreet 
St. Giles's, was almoſt unbuilt on the north fide. 
There was here and there a ragged houſe, the 
Jurking place of cut-throats. Soho-ſquare was 
begun in the time of Charles II. The Duke of 
Monmouth lived in the centre bouſe, facing the 
ſtatue. The ſquare originally was called, in ho- 
nour of him, Monmouth. ſquare; aud aſterwards 

changed 
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changed to that of King-ſquare. On his death, 
the admirers of that unfortunate man changed 
it to Soho, being the word of the day at the field 
of Sedgemoor. The name of the unfortunate 
duke is ſtill preſerved in Monmouth-ftreet. 

Fronting Piccadilly, ſtands Devonſhire-houſe; 
long after the year 1700 it was the laſt houſe in 
this ſtreet, at that time the portion of Piccadilly. 
The old houſe, which was built by the firſt duke, 
was burnt in the reign of George II. It was 
rebuilt by the third duke, after a defign by 
Kent. 5 

The houſe of the Earl of Sunderland, who, 
by his deſtructive advice, premeditatedly brought 
ruin on his unſuſpecting maſter James II. ſtood 
on or near the ſite of the preſent Melbourne- 
houſe. 

Piccadilly finiſhes handſomely with the mag- 
nificent new houſe of Lord Bathurſt, at Hyde- 
park Corner, On the ſouth fide is the Green- 
yum, bounded by a wall. 

In 1733, a little beyond the chat aroſe 
that great charity, St. George's hoſpital, found: 
ed by the voluntary contributions of the inhabit- 
ants of Weſtminſter. 

Hyde-park was, in the late century and-part 
of the preſent, celebrated, by all our dramati- 
cal poets, for its large ſpace railed off in form 
of a circle, round which the Beau-monde drove 
in their carriages; and in their rotation exchang- 
ing as they paſſed ſmiles and nods, compliments, 
or {mart repartees. | 

Tart-hall ſtood near the preſent Buckingham- 
gate; it was built in 1638, by Nicholas Stone, 
for Alathea, counteſs of Arundel, wife to 'Thomas, 
earl of Arundel, Here were kept ths poor re- 
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mains of the Arundelian collection. They were 
buried during the madneſs of the popiſh plot. 
The mob would have miftaken the fiatues for 


popiſh ſaints. They were ſold in the year 


1720; and the houle ſoon after was pulled 
down. 

Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, one of the 
famous Cabal, had a houſe near the ſite of the 
preſent Buckingham-houſe, which went by his 
name. It was afterwards purchaſed by John 
Sbeffield, duke of Buckingham, who, after ob- 
taining an additional grant of land from the 
crown, rebuilt it, in a magnificent manner, in 
1703. He deſcribes it moſt minutely, as well as 
bis manner of living there, in a letter to the Dake 
of Shrewſhury 

The Earl of Clarendon had a houſe facing the 
upper end of St. James's ſtreet, on the ſite of the 


preſent Grafton-ſtreet. It was built by himſelf, 


with the ſtones intended for the rebuilding of 
St. Paul's. He purchaſed the materials; but a 
nation, ſoured with an unſucceſsful war, with 
fire, and with peſtilence, imputed every thing 
as a crime to this great and envied character: 
his enemies called it Daunkirk-houſe; ſaying be 
built it with the money ariſing from the ſale of 
that town, which had juſt before been given up 
to the French by his maſter for a large ſum. It 
coſt fifty thouſand pounds, and three hundred 
men were employed in building it. It was pur- 
ehaſed from bis lordſhip by George Monk, duke 
of Albemarle, and afterwards by another noble- 
- man, inferior indeed in abilities, but not infe- 
Tior in virtues. In 1670, James, duke of Ormond, 
in his way to Clarendon-houſe, where his grace 
at that time lived, was — 9 of his coach 
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dy the infamous Blood, and his aſſociates, who 
intended to hang his grace at Tyburn, in revenge 
for juſtice done, under his adminiftration in Ire- 
land, on ſome of their companions This re- 


' finement in revenge ſaved the duke's life: he 


had leiſure to diſengage himſelf from the villain 
on horſeback, to whom he was tied; by which 
time he was diſcovered by his affrighted domeſ- 
tics, and reſcued from death. Blood-was ſoon 
after taken in the attempt to fteal the crown. 
The court had uſe for ſo complete a villain, and 
ſunk ſo low as to apply to his grace for pardon for 
the offence againſt him; the duke granted it 
with a generous indignation. Blood had a pen- 
ſion of five hundred a year, and was conſtantly 
ſeen in the preſence-chamber, 

We cannot omit the horrible aſſaſſination of 


Thomas Thynne, eſq. of Longleat, in 1681, by 


the inſtigation of Count Koningſmark, in re- 
venge for his having married lady Elizabeth 
Ogle, the rich heireſs, on whom the count had 
a deſign. The three aſſaſſins were executed in 


Pall-mall on the bloody ſpot; but the court, in 


love with profligacy, contrived to ſave the prin- 
cipal. The gallant William, earl of Devonſhire, 
would have avenged the death of his friend: the 


count accepted the challenge; but his conſci- 
ence prevented him from meeting the earl. He 


afterwards met with a fate ſuited to his actions; 
he attempted an intrigue, in 1686, in Germany, 
with a lady of diſtinguiſhed rank; he was one 
night waylaid by order of the jealous huſband, 
was literally cut to pieces, and his remains flung 
into a privy, which was inſtantly bricked up. 


The preſent church of St. James, was founded 


in the latter part of the reign of Chat lea II. and 
conſecrated 
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conſecrated in the firft of James II. and named 
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in honour of both ſaint and monarch. The moſt 
remarkable thing in the charch is the fine front 
of white marble, the work of Crinlin Gibbons, 
It is ſupported by the tree of life ; the ſerpent is 
offering the fruit to our firſt parents, who ſtand 
beneath; on one fide of the front is engraven 
the Baptift baptizing our Saviour: on another, 
St. Phillip baptizing the eunuch ; and on the 
third, Noah's ark, with the dove bringing the 
olive-branch, the type of peace to mankind, 

In the year 1353, that fine ſtreet, the Strand, 
was an open highway, with here and there a 
great man's houſe, having gardens to the water- 


fide, Indeed there was no continued ftreet here 


till the year 1533. St. Martin's ſtood literally 
in the fields. But about the year 1560 a ſtreet 


was formed, looſely built, for all the houſes on 


the ſouth fide had great gardens to the river, 
were called by their owners names, and in after- 
times gave name to the ſeveral ftreets that ſuc- 
ceeded them, pointing down to the Thames; 
each of them had ftairs for the conveniency of 
taking boat, of which many to this day bear the 
names of the houſes, The north fide was a mere 
line of houſes from Charing-croſs to Temple- 


bar; all beyond was country. The gardens 


which occupied part of the fite of Covent-gar- 
den were bounded by fields, and St. Giles's was 
2 diſtant country village. Our capital found it- 
ſelf ſo ſecure in the glorious government of Eli- 


zabeth, that, by the year 1600, moſt conſidera- 
ble additions were made to the north of the long 


line of ſtreet juſt deſcribed. St. Martin's-lane 


was built on both fides, St. Giles's church was 


Mill inſulated: but Broad-fireet, and Holborn, 


were 
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w:re , completely formed into ſtreets with houſes, 
all the way to Snow-hill. Covent-garden and 
Lincoln's-inn-fields were built in an irregular 
manner. Drury-lane, Clare- ſtreet, and Long- 
acre, aroſe in the ſame period. 

The preſent magnificent palace, Northamber- 
land-houſe, ftands on the fite of the hoſpital of 
St. Mary Ronnceval. Henry VIII. granted it to 
Sir Thomas Caverden. It was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Henry Howard, earl of Northampton: 
who, in the time of James I. built here a houſe, 
and called it after bis own name. He left it to 
his kinſman, the Earl of Suffolk, .lord treaſurer ; 
and, by the marriage of Algernoon Percy, earl 


of Northumberland, with Elizabeth daughter of 


Theophilus, earl of Suffolk, it paſſed into the 
bouſe of the preſent noble owner. The greater 
part of the houſe was built by Bernard Janſen, 
an architect in the reign of James I. In this 


houſe is the noble picture of the Cornaro fa- 
mily, by Titian. 


On the other fide of the Strand, almoſt oppo- 
fite to Hungerford-warket, ſtands the church of 
St. Martin in the Fields, once a pariſh of vaſt 
extent; but mnch reduced at preſent by the rob- 
bing it of the tract now divided into the pariſhes 
of St. James, St. Anne, and St. Paul, Covent- 
garden, We cannot trace the time of its found- 
ation. In the reign of Henry VIII. a ſmall 
church was built here at the king's expence, by 
reaſon of the poverty of the pariſhioners, who 
poſſibly were at that period very few. In 1607 
it was enlarged, becauſe of the increaſe of 
buildings. In 1721 it was fonnd neceſſary to. 
take the whole down, and in five years from 


that time, this magnificent temple was complet- 
Vor. VI. F ed 
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ed at the expence of near thirty-ſeven thouſand 
pounds. | 

Heath, archbiſhop of York, about the year 
1556, purchaſed a houſe a little beyond Hug- 
gerford-market, which had originally been the 
inn or lodgings of the biſhops -of Norwich, 
Hence the name of York-buildings, which were 
erected on the fite. | 

The gate to York-ſtairs is the work of Inigo 
Jones. 

Durham-yard takes its name from a place built 
originally by the illuſtrious Thomas de Hatheld, 
elected biſhop of Durham in 1345 ; defigned by 
him for the town reſidence of him and his ſue- 
ceſſors. It was called Darham-place. At this 
place in 1540, was held a moſt magnificent feaſt, 
given by the challengers of England, who had 
cauſed to be proclaimed, in France, Flanders, 
Scotland, and Spain, a great and triumphant 
juſting to be holden at Weſtminſter, for all 
comers that would undertake. them. But both 
challengers and defendants were Engliſh. After 
the gallant ſports of each day, the challeogers 
rode unto Durbam-bouſe, where they kept open 
houſehold and feafted the king and queen (Anne 
of Cleves) with her ladies, and all the court. 
. In this and part of the following year, is moſt 
ftrongly exemplified the unfeeling heart of this 
cruel prince. His ſudden tranfitions from nup- 


tials, and joyous feſtivities, to the moſt tyranni- 


cal executions, often for offences of his own cre- 
ation, In that ſmall ſpace of time, he married 
one queen, and put her away, becauſe he thought 


her a Flanders mare. He eſpouſed another, and 


put her and the confident to her incontinence to 
death. He cauſed to be executed a bopetul 


young 
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young peer, and three young gentlemen, for a 
common man - laughter reſulting from a ſudden 
fray. He burnt numbers for denying the religi- 
on of Rome, and inflicted all the barbarous pe- 
naltics of high treaſon on multitudes for denying 
a prerogative which he had wreſted from the 
pope, the head of that very worſhip which he 
ſupported with ſuch rigour. | 

In the reign of Edward VI. the mint was eſ- 
tabliſhed in this houſe, under the management 
of Sir William Sharrington, and the influence 
of the aſpiring 'Thomas Seymour, lord admiral. 


Here he propoſed to have money enough coined ._ 


to accompliſh his defigns on the throne, His 
— were detected: and he ſuffered death. 

is tool was alſo condemned; but, ſacrificing 
his mafter to his own ſafety, received a pardon, 
and was again employed under the adminiſtration - 
of John Dudley, earl of Northumberland. It 
afterwards became the reſidence of that ambiti- 
ens man; and from bence he dragged the reluct- 
ant vidim, bis daughter-in-law, to the Tower, 
there to be inveſted with regal dignity. In eight 
ſhort months his ambition led the ſweet inno- _ 
cent to the nuptial bed, the throne and. the 
ſcatiold. | 

Durham-yard is now filled with a moſt magni- 
ficept maſs of building, called the Adelphi, in 
honour of two brothers, Adams, its architects. 

To the north of Durbam-place fronting the 
ſtreet, ſtood the New Exchange, which was built 
under the auſpices of our monarch, in 1608. 
The king, queen, and royal family, honoured 
the opening with their preſence, and named 
it © Britaines Burſſe.“ It was built ſomewhat 
on the model of the * Exchange, with ax 
; ars 
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lars beneath, a walk above, and the rows of 
ſhops over that, filled chiefly with milliners, 
ſempſtreſſes, and the like. This was once a 
faſhionable place of reſort ; but the exchange 
has long fince given way to a row of good 
houſes, which form a part of the ſtreet. A lit- 
tle beyond was Ivy-bridge, which crofſed the 
Strand, and had beneath it a way leading to the 
Thames. This was the boundary between the 
liberties of the duchy of Lancafter and thoſe of 
Weſtminſter. 

Great part of the palace, called the Savoy, is 
little better than a military priſon. The palace 
of the potent Simon de Mont ford, earl of Lei- 
ceſter, ſtood on this place. Henry III. had 
granted to Peter of Savoy, uncle to his queen 
Eleanor, daughter of Berenger of Provence, all 
the houſes upon the Thames where this building 
now ftands, to hold to him and his heirs, yield- 
ing yearly at the Exchequer three barbed arrows 
for all ſervices, This prince founded the Savoy, 
and beſtowed it on the fraternity of Montjoy. 
| Queen Eleanor purchaſed it, and beſtowed it on 
her ſon Edmund, earl of Lancaſter. It was re- 


© . built in a moſt magnificent manner by his ſon 


Henry, and was made the place of confinement 
of John king of France, in 1356, after he was 
taken priſoner at the battle of Poitiers. In 1381 
it- was entirely deſtroyed by Wat Tyler, out of 
ſpleen to the great owner, John of Gaunt. Hen- 
ry VII. began to rebuild it, with a deſign of 
forming it into an hoſpital for a hundred diſ- 
treſſed people, and Henry VIII. completed the 
deſign. The revenues, at the ſuppreſſion by 
Edward VI. amounted to above five hundred 
pounds a year. Queen Mary reſtored it: 2 
a | cr 
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her maids of honour, - with exemplary piety, 
farnithed it with all neceſſaries. It was again 
ſupprefled by Queen Elizabeth: and, at preſent, 
part ſerves as Jodgings for private people, for 
barracks, and a ſcandalous, infectious priſon far 
the ſoldicry, and for tranſports. | 

Burleigh-houſe was ſaid to have been a noble 
pile, built by that great ſtateſman, the lord trea- 
ſurer, Burleigh, who died here in 1598. It was 
built with brick, and adorned with four ſquare 
turrets. Aiterwards it was called Exeter-houſe, 
from the title of his ſon and ſucceſſor. On its 
fite was ereaed Exeter-exchange. It had been 
a very handſome pile, with an arcade in front, 
a-gallery above, and ſhops in- both. The plan 
did not ſucceed ; for the New Exchange had the 
preterence, and fiole away both tenants and 
cuſtomers, A part of the old houſe is ſtill to 
be feen. | 

Oa the ſouth fide of the Strand ſtood a num- 
ber of buildings, which fell victims to ſacrilege, 
in ihe reign of Edward VI. Every one of theſe 
was lcyclied to the ground by the protector So- 
mer ſet, to make way for the magnificent palace 
which bears his name. The architect is ſuppoſ- 
ed {© have been one John of Padua, who bad a 
ſalary in the preceding reign, under the title of 
devizor of his majeſiy's buildings, which was 
continued to him in the reign of the ſon. No 
aimement was made, no compenſation to the 
owners, Part of the church of St. John of Je- 
Ta'z!:m. and the tower, were blown up for the 
ſake of the materials. The cloiſters on the north 


de of St. Paul's underwent the ſame fate, toge- 


ther with the charnel-houſe and chapel : the 
tcrabs were deſtroyed, and thg bones impiouſly 
F 3 carried 
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carried away and flung into Finſbury Fields. 
This was done in 1549, when the building was 
firſt begun: poſſibly the founder never enjoyed 
the uſe of this palace; for in 1552 he fell a juſt 
victim on the ſcaffold. 

After his death his palace fell to the crown, 
Queen Elizabeth lived here at certain times, 
moſt probably at the expence of her Kinſman, 
Lord Hunſdon, to whom ſhe had given the uſe. 
Anne of Denmark kept her court here: and 
Catharine, queen of Charles II. lived here for 
ſome time in the life of her unfaithful ſpouſe; 
and after his death, till ſhe retired into her na- 
tive country. 

The architeQure of old Somerſet-houſe'was the 
mixture of -Grecian and Gothic, introduced into 
England in the reign preceding its erection. The 
back front, and the water-gate, were built from 
a deſign of Inigo Jones, after the year 1623. A 


_ Chapel was begun by him in that year, and after- 


wards finiſhed. 

The preſent magnificent building is after a 
deſign by Sir William Chambers: it is now 
made the ſtation of numbers of our public 
offices. The Navy Office, and indeed- almoſt 
every one, excepting the Treaſury, the Secre- 
tary of State's, the Admiralty, the War, and 
the Exciſe Offices. 


The Royal Society, and the Society of Anti- 


- quarians, hold their meetings here: and here 


alſo are annually exhibited the works of 22 Bri- 
tiſh painters and ſculptors, 


The terrace on the ſouth fide is a adds bound- 


| ed by the Thames, and unparalleled for grandeur 


and beauty of view. 


Farther 
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Farther on ſtood Arundel palace, the ſeat of 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel. His relation, 
the Duke of Norfolk, had a houſe at a very (mall 
diſtance from this. Both were pulled down in 
the laſt century, but their names are retained in 
the ſtreets which roſe on their ſites. 

Oppoſite to Cheſter Inn, ſtood an acient croſs. 
According to the fimplicity of the age, in the 
year 1294, and at other times, the judges ſat 
without the city, on this croſs, to adminiſter 
juſtice. 

In the beginning of the preſent century, ſome- 
what eaft of the ſite of the croſs, was the rural 


appearance of a May-pole. In 1717 it fell to 


decay, and the remainder was begged by Sir Iſaac” 


Newton, who cauſed it to be carried to Wanſted, 


in Eſſex, where it was erected in the park, and 


had the honour of raiſing the greateſt teleſcope 
then known. On its place roſe the firſt of the 
fifty new churches, which is known by the name 
of the New Church in the Strand. The firft 
Kone was laid in 1714. The archite& was Gibbs. 

In Drury-lane, which points towards the 
church, ſtood Drury-houſe, the habitation of the 


— family of the Druries, and built by Sir 


illiam Drury, knight of the garter, a moſt able 
commander in the Iriſh wars; who unfortunately 
fell in a duel with Sir John Boroughs, in a fooliſh 
quarrel about precedency. During the time of 
the fatal diſcontents of the favourite Eſſex, it 
was the place where his imp̃rudent adviſers re- 
ſolved on fuch counſels as terminated in the de- 
ſtruction of himſelf and his adherents. 

In the next century we find the heroic Wil- 
liam, lord-Craven, afterwards earl Craven, poſ- 
ſeſſed of this houſe : he rebuilt-it in the form we 


now 
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now ſee, a large brick pile, now ' concealed by 
other buildings. It is at preſent a public hoyſe, 
called the Queen of Bohemia's Head, his admired 
miſtreſs, whoſe battles he fought, animated by 
love and duty. 3 

The theatre royal in this ſtreet, originated on 
the Reftoration. The king made a grant of a 
patent for aQting in what was then called the 
Cock-pit, and the Phenix. The preſeat theatre 
is extremely magnificent. 

In this neighbourhood, towards the Temple, 
are ſeveral little ſeminaries of law, or inns of 
Chancery, belonging to the Inner and Middle 
Temple. 

Between Clement's-inn and the Strand, is the 
church of St. Clement Danes, called ſo, either 
from being the place of interment of Harold the 
Barefooted, or of the maſſacre of certain Danes, 
who had taken refuge there: it was one of the 
churches built on this tract before the conquelt. 
_ The preſent pile was erected in 1640. 

Exeter-houſe, originally the town refidence of 
the biſhops of Exeter, was ſeized by Lord Paget, 
and from thence called Paget-houſe. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, it was poſſeſſed by the 
great Earl of Leiceſter. The earl left it by will 
to his ſon-in-law, Robert, earl of Eſſex, the un- 
fortunate, imprudent, favourite of Elizabeth, 
and it was called after his name. This was the 
ſcene of his frantic actions; from hence he ſallied 
ou the vain hope of exciting the city to arm in 
his behalf againſt its ſovereign; to this place he 
forced his way back, and after a ſhort fiege ſab- 
mitted, and ſoon afterwards received his due 
puniſhment, reluctantly inflicted by his miſtreſs, 
heſitating between fear aud unſeaſonable love, 

| The 
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The memory of theſe tranſactions is ſtill retained 
in the name of Eſſex- ſtreet, and Eflex-ſtairs, and 
Devereux-court. 

The Strand was divided, in 1670, from Fleet- 
ſtreet, by the gate, called Temple- bar; before 
the great fire, by nothing but poſts, rails, and 
chains. This is the only remaining gate in Lon- 
don; and its demolition has long been projected, 
though till delayed, to complete ſome captal im- 
TR in this quarter. On this gate have 

en the ſad exhibition of the heads of ſuch un- 
happy men, who attempted the ſubverſion of the 
government of their country. 

The laſt (and may they be the laſt!) were of 
thoſe who fell victims, in 1746, to principles for- 
tunately extinct with the family from which they 
originated. This gate is the weſtern limit of 
Farringdon Ward Without, or the weftern ex- 
tremity of the city of London. On the right 
hand are the entrances into the Temple, one of 
our celebrated ſeats of law, which took its name 
from that gallant religious military order, the 
Knights Templars. They were originally cru» 
ſaders, who happening to be quartered in places 
adjacent to the holy temple in Jeruſalem, in 
1118, conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of 
religion, by deeds of arms. Hugo de Paganis, 
Geoffry of St. Omers, and ſeven others, began 
the order, by binding themſelves, after the man- 


ner of the regular canons of St. Auguſtines, to 


chaſtity and obedience, and profeſling to protect 
the pilgrims to the Holy Land from all — 
and robbery on the road. At firſt. they ſubſiſted 
on alms, and had only one horſe between two 
of them: a rule was appointed for them, and 
they wore a white habit, afterwards diſtinguiſhed 


by 
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by a red croſs on their left ſhoulder. By their 
devotion, and the fame of their gallant, actions, 
they became very popular in all parts of Europe; 
and ſo enriched by the favour of princes, and 
other great men, that, at the time of their diſ- 
| ſolution, the order was found poſſeſſed of fixteen 
thouſand manors. It became at laſt fo infected 
with pride, and luxury, as to excite general 
hatred : a perſecution, founded on moſt unjuſt 
and fictitious "accuſations, .. was formed againſt 
them in France, under Philip le Bel. Their 
riches ſeem to have been their chief crime: num- 
bers of innocent and. heroic knights ſuffered in 
the flames, with the piety and conſtancy of mar- 
tyrs; ſome of them, at the ſtake, ſummoned their 
chief enemies, Clement V. and Philip, to appear 
in a certain time at the divine tribunal : both of 
thoſe princes died about the time preſcribed, 
which, in an age of ſuperſtition, proved the 
validity. This potent order came into England 
in the reign of King Stephen, and had their firft 
houſe* in Holborn; which was called the Old 
Temple. They founded the New Temple in 
1185, where they continued till the ſuppreſſion 
of the order in 1310, when they were condemned 
to perpetual penance, and diſperſed into ſeveral 
_ monaſteries. Edward II. granted this houſe, and 
all their other poſſeſſions in London, to Thomas, 
earl of Lancaſter; and, after his rebellion and for- 
feiture, 'to Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke; 
on his death they reverted to the crown, and 
were given to the knights hoſpitallers, of the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem, a few years after 
they had ſo valiantly driven the Turks out of the 
le of Rhodes, Theſe knights again granted the 
Temple to the ſtudents of the common law, 2 
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the reign of Edward III. to whoſe uſg Af has | 


been ever fince applied. 
The church was fonaded by the templars in 


the reign of Henry II. upon the model of that of 
the holy ſepulchre, and was conſecrated in 1185, 
by Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem. 

Near Temple-bar is the Devil Tavern, ſo called 
from its ſign of St. Dunſtan ſeizing the evil ſpirit 
by the noſe with a pair of hot tongs. Ben Jon- 
ſon has immortalized it by his Leges Conviviales, 
which he wrote for the regulation of a club of 
wits, held here in a room he dedicated to Apol- 
lo; over the chimneP-piece of which they are 
preſerved. The tavern was, in his days, . kept by 
Simon Wadloe ; whom, in a copy of verſes over 
the door of the Apollo, he dignified with the ti- 
tle of King of Skinkers. 

Oppoſite to this noted houſe is Chancery-lane, 
the moſt ancient of any to the weſt. It was 
built in the time of Henry III. and then called 
New-lane : which was afterwards changed inte 
Its preſent name, on account of its vicinity to 
the courts. | | 

Serjeants- inn is the firſt which opens into the 
Jane : it takes its name from having been in old 
times the reſidence or lodgings of the ſerjeants 
at law, as early at leaſt as the time of Henry VI. 

Cliffords-inn is the next, ſo named from its 
having been the town refidence of Robert de 
Clifford, anceſtor to the earls of Cumberland. 
It was granted to him by Edward II.; and his 
widow demiſed it to the ſtudents of the law, in 
the next reign, for the yearly rent of ten pounds 

Farther up is the Rolls. The houſe was 
founded by Henry III. for converted Jews, who 


there lived under a learned chriſtian, appointed 
to 


| 
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to inftru& and govern them. In 1279, Edward 
I. cauſed about two hundred and eighty Jews, of 
both ſexes, to be hanged for clipping. He 

beſtowed one half of their effeds on the firſt 

preachers, who undertook the trouble of con- 
verting the unbelieving race; and the other half ho 
for the ſupport of the converts: the houſe was co 
called | Converſorum. In 1377, it was Be 
firſt applied to its preſent uſe : and the maſter 
was called Cuftos Rotulorum : the firſt was 


William Burſtal, clerk. The maſters were ſe- W 
ledted out of the church, and often king's chap- tl 
lains, till the year 1534, when Thomas Cromwel, I 
afterwards earl of Eſſex, was appointed, It is an v 


- office of high rank, and follows that of chief f 
| Juſtice of the king's bench. The maſter has his c 
chaplain, and his preacher. 

The gate to Lincoln's-inn is of brick, but no { 
ſmall ornament to the ſtreet. It was built by I 
Sir Thomas Lovel, once a member of this inn, and 1 
afterwards treaſurer of the honſebold to Henry ] 
VII. The other parts were rebuilt at different 
times, but much about the ſame period. | 

The chapel was deſigned by Inigo Jones; it is 
built upon maſly pillars, and affords, under its 
ſhelter, an excellent walk, The glaſs-ftained 
windows, by Hall, are juſtly admired. The lord 
chancellor holds his fittings in the great hall. 

Lincoln's-inn-fields. would have been one of 
our moſt beautiful ſquares, bad it been built on 

a regular plan. The diſpoſition of it was, in 
1618; committed to the care of the lord chan- 
cellor, the earls of Worceſter, Pembroke, Arun- 
del, and others. Inigo Jones drew the ground- 
plot, and gave it the exact dimenſions of the baſe 
of one of the nd. of Egypt. In the ip 
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called portugal - row, is Lindeſey-houſe, onee 
the ſeat of the earls of Lindeſey, and of their 
deſcendants, the dukes of Ancafter ; built after 
a beautiful defign of that great architeR. Here 
alſo was, in the time of King William, a play- 
houſe, erected within the walls of the Tennis- 
court, under the royal patronage. In this theatre 
Betterton, and his troop of actors, excited the 
admiration of the public. 

But on another ſtage, of a different nature, ' 
was performed the ſad tragedy of the death of 
the virtuous Lord Ruſſel, who loſt his head in thẽ 
middle of the ſquare, on July 21ſt, 1683. Party 
writers aſſert that he was brought here in pre- 
ference to any other ſpot, in order to mortify the , 
citizens with the fight. 

In the ſame ſquare, at the corner of Qaeen- 
ſtreet, ſtands a houſe inhabited by the well-known 
miniſter, the late Duke of Newcaſtle. It was 
built about the year 1086, by the Marquis of 
Powis, and called Powis-houſe, and afterwards 
ſold to the late noble owner. 

In the laſt century, Queen-ftreet was the reſi- 
dence of many of our people of rank. 

On the back part of Portugal- row, is Clare- 
market; cloſe to which, the ſecond John, earl of 
Clare, had a palace of his own building, i ia which 
he lived about the year 1087s 4 in a moſt princely 
manner. 

Long-zcre was built on a piece of ground, 
once belonging to Weſtminſter-abbey, a the - 
ſeven acres, and which, in 1552, were granted to 
John, earl of Bedford. S 

St. Giles's church, and a few houſes to the 
welt of it, in the year 1600, were barely ſepa- 
rated from Broad · ſtreet. Li church is ſuppoſed 
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to have belonged to an hoſpital for lepers, ſound- 
ed about the year 1117, by Matilda, queen to 
Henry I. On the door to the church-yard is a 
curious piece of ſculpture, repreſenting the Laſt 
Day, containing an amazing number of figures, 
ſet up about the year 1686. | 

Here was executed, in the moſt barbarous man- 
ner, the famous Sir John Oldcaſtle, baron Cob- 
ham. His crime was that of adopting the tenets 
of Wycliffe. He ſuffered death on this ſpot ; 
was hung on a gallows, by a chain faſtened round 
his body, and, thus ſaſpended, burnt alive. He 
died, not with the calm conftancy of a martyr, 
but with the wildeſt effufions of enthufiaſtic 
. ravings. | 

This church was rebuilt in 1625. The firſt 
Kone was laid in 1730; it was finiſhed in 1734, 
at the expence of ten thouſand pounds. 

In the church-yard is a great ſquare pit, with 

many rows of coffins piled one upon the other, 

all expoſed to fight and ſmell; the latter of which 

is highly offenſive to the feelings, as well as dan- 
s to the health. 

Tyburn, where criminals uſed to ſuffer, in the 
time of Edward III. when the gentle Mortimer 
finiſhed his days bere, was called the Elms; but 
the original as well as the preſent name was Ty- 
bourne, from Bourne, the Saxon word for a 
brook, which gave name to a manor before the 
| conqueſt. Here was alſo a village and church, 
denominated St. John the Evangeliſt, which fell 
to decay, and was ſucceeded hy, that of Mary- 
bourne, corrupted into Mary-la Sonne. About 
the year 1238, this brook furniſhed nine conduits 


for ſupplying the city with water: but the in- 


troduction of the New River ſuperſeded the _ 
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of them. Here the lord mayor had a banquet- 
ting-houſe, to which his lordſhip and brethren 
were wont to repair on horſeback, attended by 
their ladies in waggons : and, after viewing the 
conduits, they returned to the city, where they 
were magnificently entertained by the lord 
mayor. 

In 1626, Queen Henrietta Maria was com- 
pelled by her prieſts to take a walk, by way of 
penance, to Iyburn. What her offence was we 
are not told ; but Charles was ſo diſguſted at 
this inſolence, that he ſoon after ſent them, and 
all her majeſty's French ſervants, out of the king- 
dom. | | 

From Tyburn we naturally enter Oxford-ftreet, 
as handſome a one as any in Europe, and probably 
the longeſt, After paſſing through Broad-ftreet, 
and getting into Holborn, is Bloomſbury, the 
ancient manor of Lomeſbury, in which our kings 
in early times had their ſtables : all the ſpace is 
at preſent covered with handſome ſtreets, and a 
fine ſquare. This was at firſt called Southamp- 
ton-ſquare; and the great houſe which forms 
one fide, built after the deſign of Inigo Jones, 
Southampton (now Bedford) houſe. From hence 
the amiable reli& of William, lord Ruſſel, dates 
her letters. | 

Montague-houſe (now the Britiſh Muſeum, 
and a national honour,) was built on a French, 
Pow by the firſt duke of Montague, who had 

en ambaſſador in France. The ſtaircaſe and 
ceilings were painted by Rouſſeau and La Foſſe: 
the apotheoſis of Iris, and the afſembly of the 
gods are by the laſt. His grace's ſecond wife, 
was the mad Ducheſs of Albemarle, widow to 
Chriſtopher, ſecond duke of that title. She 12 
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ried her ſecond huſband, as emperor of China, 
which gave occaſion to a ſcene in Sir Courtley 
Nice. She was kept in the ground apartment 
during his grace's life, and was ſerved on the 
knee to the day of her death, which happened in 
1731, at Newcaſtle-houſe, at Clerkenwell. 

To the eaſt of Bloomibury-ſquare, in Great 
Ormond-ftreet, ſtood within theſe few years, 
Powis-houſe, originally built by the Marquis of 
Powis, in the laſt century. When it was occu- 
1098 by the Duc d'Aumont, ambaſſador from 

uis XIV. in 1712, it was burnt down, and re- 
built at the expence of that magnificent monarch. 
This houſe was pulled down, and the ground 
granted on building leaſes. 

Red-Lion-ſquare, which lies to the ſouth of 
this houſe, has nothing remarkable, ſave a clumſy 
obeliſk, with a Latin inſcription. 

Not far from Holborn, is the church of St. 
George, in Bloomſbury, which, with its magni- 
ficent porch, ſupported by pillars of the Co- 
rinthian order, placed before a plain body, and its 


wondrous ſteeple, may be ſtiled a maſterpiece of 


abſurdity. On the tower is a pyramid, at each 
corner of which are the ſupporters of England, a 
lion and an unicorn alternate, the firſt with his 
heels upward, and the pyramid finiſhes with the 
ſtatue of George I. Nicholas Hawſmoor was 
the architect. 

The ancient ſeminary of the law, Gray's-inn, 
which ftands on the north fide of a was 
originally the refidence of the lord Grays, from 


the year 1315, when John, the ſon of Reginold - 


de Grey, refided here, till the latter end of the 
reign of Henry VII. when it was ſold, by Ed- 
mund, lord Grey, of — to Hugh 8 
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eſq. and in eight years afterwards it was diſpoſed 
of to the prior and convent of Shene, who again 
diſpoſed of it to the ſtudents of the law. Not 
but that they were ſeated here much earlier, it 
appearing that they had leaſed a reſidence here 
from the lord Grays, as early as the reign of 
Edward III. It is a very extenſive building, and 
has large gardens belonging to it. | 

A little beyond Chancery-lane, 1s FRAY 
ton-buildings, built on the fite of Southampton- 
honſe, the manſion of the Wriotheſleys, earls 
of Southampton. The king's head tavern, facing 
Holborn, is the only part which now remains. 
When Lord Ruſſel paſſed by this houſe, in the 
way to excution, he felt a momentary bitterneſs 
of death, in recollecting the happy moments of 
the place. He looked towards Southampton- 
houſe; the tear ftarted into his eye, but he 
inſtantly wiped it away. 

Not far from hence, on the north fide, in the 
ſtreet called Brook-ftreet, was Brook-houſe, the 
reſidence of Sir Fulke Greville, lord Brooke, the 
nobleman, whoſe chief ambition was, to be 
thought, as he cauſed to be expreſſed on his 
tomb at Warwick, the friend of Sir Philip Sydney. 

In this neighbourhood, on each fide of Hol- 
born, is a tremendous array of inns of courts, 
Next to Brook ſtreet is Furnival's-inn, in old 
times the town abode of the lord Furnivals, ex- 
tint in the male line in the 6th of Richard II. 


+ Thavies-jon is another, old as the time of Edward 


III. It took its name from Jobn Tavye ; who 
who directed, that, after the deceaſe oi his wife 
Alice, his eftates, aud the iſbicium in qu2 appren- 
tici ad legem habitare falebaut, ſhould be ſold, in 


order to maintain a chaplain, who was to pray 
G 3 | for * 
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for his ſoul, and that of his ſpouſe. The original 
uſe of this inn continues to this day. 

A third is Staples-inn, ſo called from its being 
a ſtaple in which the wool merchants were uſed 
to afſemble: but it had given place to ſtudents 
in law, poſſibly before the reign of Henry V. 
And a fourth is Barnard's inn, originally Mack- 
worth's-inn. As to Scroop's-inn, it was an inn 
for ſerjeants at the law, in the time of Richard 
II.; it took its name from having once been 
the towh houſe of one of the lord Scroops, of 
Bolton. It is now an extinct valcano, and the 
crater uſed as a quiet court, bearing its ancient 
name. 

Hatton-ſtreet, the late Hatton-garden, ſue- 
ceeded to the town-houſe and gardens of the 
lord Hattons, founded by Sir Chriſtopher Hat- 
ton, lord keeper in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He firſt attracted the royal notice by his fine per- 
ſon, and fine dancing; but his intellectual ac- 
compliſhments were not ſuperficial. The place 
he built his houſe on, was the orchard and gar- 
den belonging to Ely-houſe. 

Adjacent flood, in Mr. Pennant's memory, 
Ely-houſe, the regdence of the biſhops of Ely. 
John de Kirkby, who died biſhop of Ely, in 
1290, laid the foundation of this palace, by be- 
queathing ſeveral meſſuages in this place: others 
were purchaſed by his ſucceſſor William de Luda; 
at length the whole, conſiſting of twenty, ſome 
ſay "= acres, was incleſed in a wall. 

The ſeveral buildings belonging to this palace 
falling into ruin, it was thought proper to enable, 
by act of parliament, i in 1772, the biſhop to alie- 


nate the whole. It was accordingly fold to the 


crown, for the ſam of x thouſand five hundred 
pounds, 
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pounds, together with an annuity of two hundred 
pounds a year, to be payed to the biſhop and his 
ſucceſſors for ever. Out of the firſt, five thou- 
ſand ſix hundred were applied towards the pur- 
chaſe of Albemarle-houſe, in Dover- ſtreet, with 
other meſſuages and gardens. The remainder, to- 
gether with three thouſand pounds paid as dila- 
pidations by the executors of Biſhop Mawſon, was 
applied towards building the handſome houſe, now 
occupied, in Dover-ftreet, by the preſent prelate. 
This was named Ely- houſe, and is ſettled on the 
biſhops of Ely for ever. 

From hegce is a fteep deſcent down Holborn- 
hill. On the ſouth-fide is St. Andrew's church, 
of confiderable antiquity, but rebuilt in the laſt 
century in a plain neat manner. 

The well-known party tool, Dr. Sacheverel, 
was a rector of this church. He had the chance 
of meeting in this pariſh a perſon as turbulent as 
himſelf, the noted Mr. Whiſton: that fingular 
character took it in his head to diſturb the doctor 
while he was in his pulpit, venting ſome doctrine 
contrary to the opinion of that heterodox man. 
The doctor, in great wrath, deſcended from on 
high, and fairly turned wicked Will. Whiſton 
into the ſtreet. 

In aſcending to Weſt Smithfield, Cock- lane is 
left to the right, a ridiculous ſcene of impoſture, 
in the affair of the Cock - lane ghoſt, which was to 
detect the murderer of the body it lately inhabit- 
ed, by its appearance in the vault of St. John's 
do Clerkenwell. The credulity of the Eng- 
lick nation was moſt fully diſplayed, by the great 
concourſe of people of all ranks, to hear the con- 


verſation held by one of the cheats with the gbof. 
t 
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It ended in full detection and exemplary puniſh-= 


ment of the ſeveral] perſons concerned. 
Smithfield is celebrated on ſeveral accounts: 

at preſent, and long fince, for being the great 

market for cattle of all kinds. For being the 


place where Bartholomew-tair was kept; which 


was granted, during three days annually, by 
Henry II. to the neighbouring priory. It was 
Jong a ſeaſon of great feſtivity; theatrical per- 
formances by the better actors were exhibited 
here, and it was frequented by a great deal of 
good company ; but, becoming the reſort of the 
debauched of al] denominations, certain regula- 
tions took place, which, in later days, have 
ſpoiled the mirth, but in ſome ſort produced the 
defired decency. 

Smithfield was the field of gallant tilts and 
tournaments for a long ſeries of reigns, and alſo 
the ſpot on which accuſations were decided by 
duel, derived from the Kamp- fight ordeal of the 
Saxons. Here, in 1734, the doting hero, Edward 
III. in his fixty-ſecond year, infatuated by the 
charms of Alice Pierce, placed her by bis fide in 
a magnificent car, and, fiyling her the Lady of 
the Sun, conducted her to the lifts, followed by 
a train of kaights, each leading by the bridle a 
beautiful paltrey, mounted by a gay damſel; 
and for ſeyen days together exhibited the moſt 
ſplendid juſts, indulgence of his diſgraceful 
paſſion. 

In Smithfield was alſo held our Autos de Fee; 
but, to the credit of our Engliſh monarchs, none 
were ever known to attend the ceremony. Even 
Philip II. of Spain never honoured any, of the 
many which were celebrated by permiflion of his 

| gentle 
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gentle queen, with his preſence, notwithſtanding 

he could behold the roaſting of his own ſubjeas 

with infinite ſelf-applauſe, and /ang-froid. The | 

ſtone marks the ſpot, in this area, on which thoſe | 
| cruel exhibitions were executed, 

The laſt perſon who ſuffered at the ſtake in 
England was Bartholomew Legatt, who was 
burnt here in 1611, as a blaſphemous heretic, 
according to the ſentence pronounced by John 
King, biſhop of London. The biſhop configned 
him to the ſecular arm of our monarch James, 
who took care to give to the ſentence full effect. 
In Smithfield, the arch rebel, Wat Tyler, met 
with, in 1381, the reward of his treaſon and in- 
ſolence. The youthful king, no longer able to [| 
bear his brutality, ordered him to be arretted | 
when the gallant Walworth, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, ſtruck him off his horſe, and the attendants 
of the monarch quickly put him to death, 

We now reach a great extent of holy ground, 
conſecrated for the purpoſes of monaſtic life, or | 
for the humane purpoſe of affording relief to our 
diftreſſed brethren, in their paſſage through this 
world. The church of St. Bartholomew the 
Greater is a ſmall diſtance from Smithfield; it is 
only the choir of the ancient building, and the 
centre on which ſtood the great tower. In the 
choir are the remains of the old architecture; 
maſſy columns, and round arches : part of the 
cloifters are ſtill preſerved in a neighbouring 
ſtable, and conſiſts of eight arches. Adjacent is 
part of the ſouth tranſept, now converted into a 
ſmall burying ground. This was a conventual 
church, belonging to a priory of Black Canons, 
founded in 1102, by one Rahere, minſirel or 
jeſter to Henry I. who, quitting his profligate life, 

became 
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became the firft prior of his own foundation. 
Rahere has here a handſome monument, beneath 
an arch divided by elegant tabernacle- work. At 
the diſſolution its revenues, according to Dug- 
dale, were 0531. 15s, It was granted by Henry 
to Sir Richard Rich. Queen Mary repeopled it 
with Black, or preaching Friars; but, on the ac- 
cethon of Elizabeth, they were turned out. Rich, 
who was made lord chancellor in the reign of 
Edward VI. made it his place of reſidence ; as 
did Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to Queen Elizabeth. 

St. Bartholomew's hoſpital will ever be a mo- 
nument of the piety of Rahere ; for from him 
it took its origin. On a waſte ſpot, he obtained 
a grant of a piece of ground from his maſter, 
and built on it an hoſpital for a maſter, brethren, 
and fifters ; and for the entertainment of poor 
diſeaſed people, till they got well; of diſtreſſed 
women big with child, till they were delivered, 
and were able to go abroad; and for the ſup- 
port of all ſuch children whoſe mothers died in 
the houſe, till they attained the age of ſeven years, 
It was given to the neighbouring priory, who 
had the care of it. Its revenues at the diflolution 
were 3051. The good works of Rahere live to 
this day. The foundation was continued through 
every reign. The preſent handſome building, 
which ſarrounds a ſquare, was begun in 1729. 

The great ſtaircaſe is admirably painted by 
Hogarth, at bis own expence. The ſubjects are, 
the good Samaritan, and the pool of Betheſda. 
In another part is Rahere laying the foundation 
ſtone; a fick man carried on a bier attended by 
monks. The hall is at the head of the ſtaircaſe, 
a very large room, oruamented with a full length 
of Henry VIII. who had good reaſon to be com- 

plimented, 
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plimented, as he preſented this houſe to the citi- 
zens. Dr. Ratcliff is alſo here at full length. 
He left five hundred a year to this hoſpital, for 
the improvement of the diet; and one hundred 
a year for buying of linen. In the windows is 
painted Henry VIII. delivering the charter to 
the lord mayor; by him is Prince Arthur, and 
two noblemen with white rods. 

At no great diftance from this hoſpital, ſtands 
that of Chriſt-charch; a royal foundation for 
orphans and poor children, who are taken care 
of and apprenticed, at different ages, to proper 
trades. It was originally the houſe of the Grey 
Friars, or Mendicants, of the order of St. Francis, 
founded by John Ewin, mercer, about the year 
1225. The church was reckoned one of the moſt 
ſuperb of the conventual: and roſe by the con- 
tributions of the opulent devout. No order of 
monks ſeems to have the powers of perſuaſion 
equal to thoſe poor friars. They raiſed vaſt ſums 
for their buildings among the rich : and few of 


their admirers, when they came to die, who did 


not conſole themſelves with the thoughts of ly- 
ing within their expiating walls; and if they 
were particularly wicked, thought themſelves 
ſecure againſt the aſſault of the devil, if their 
corpſe was wrapped in the habit and cowl of a 
friar. Multitudes therefore of all ranks were 
crowded in this holy ground. 

On the diflolution, this fine church, after be- 
ing ſpoiled of its ornaments for the king's uſe, 
was made a ftorehouſe for French prizes, and the 
monuments either ſold or mutilated. Henry, 
juſt before his death, touched with remorſe, 
granted the convent and church to the city, and 


cauſed the church to be opened for divine ſer- 


3 vice. 
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vice. It was burnt in 1666, and rebuilt by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, at a ſmall diſtance from its 
former ſite. 

The buildings belonging to the friars were by 
Edward VI. applied to this uſeful charity: that 


amiable young prince had not any reaſon to be 


ſimulated to good actions; but it is certain that, 
after a ſermon of exhortation, preached before 
him by Ridley, biſhop of London, he founded 
three great hoſpitals in this city, judiciouſly 
adapted to the neceſſities of the poor, divided 
into three claſſes : the hoſpital of St. Thomas, 
Southwark, for the fick or wounded poor ; this 
for the orphan ; and that of Bridewell for the 
thriftleſs. Charles II. founded alſo here à ma- 
thematical ſchool, for the inſtruction of forty 
boys, and training them up for the ſea. Many 
able mathematicians and ſeamen have ſprung 
from this inſtitution. The governors have a ſe- 
minary to this hoſpital at Hertford. At London 
and at Hertford are nine hundred and eighty-two 
children. 

Part of the old buildings and cloifter are yet 
remaining ; but the greater part was rebuilt in 
the laſt century, under the direction of Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren. The writing-ſchool was 
founded in 1694, by Sir John Moor, alderman, 
who is honoured with a ſtatue in front of the 
building. 

In the great hall is a fine picture of Charles II. 

in his robes, with a great, flowing, black wig. At 
a diſtance is a ſea view, with ſhipping; and about 
him a globe, ſphere, teleſcope, &c. It was paint- 
ed by Lely, in 1662, Here is a very long pic- 
ture of King James II. amidft his courtiers, re- 
eciying the preſident of this hoſpital, ſeveral * 
| c 
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the governors, and numbers of the children, all 
kneeling: one of the governors with a grey head, 
and ſome of the heads of the children, are ad- 
mirably painted. Chancellor Jefferies is ſtand- 
ing by the king. This was painted by Verrio, 
who has placed Himſelf in the piece, in a long 
wig. | | 
The founder is repreſented in another picture 
fitting, and giving the charter to the governors, 
who are in their red gowns kneeling ; the boys 
and girls are ranged in two rows; a biſhop, 
poſſibly Ridley, is in the piece, Wt 
In the court-room is a three-quarters length of 
Edward, a moſt beautiful portrait, indiſputably 
by the hand of Holbein. The figure is moſt 
richly dreſſed, with one of his hands upon a dag- 
er. 
, In this room alſo are the portaits of two perſons 
of uncommon merit. The firſt is of Sir Wolftan 


Dixie, lord mayor in 1585. He is repreſented. 


in a red gown. furred, a rich chain, and with a 
rough beard. The date on his portrait is 1593. 
The ſecond'is dame Mary Ramſay, wife of Sir 


Thomas Ramſay, lord mayor in 1577; ſhe greatly 


ſurpaſſed Sir Wolſtan, in her charitable deeds. - - 

The Charter-bouſe is the next object of at- 
tention. This had been a houſe of Carthufians, 
(from which the name is corrupted) founded by 
Sir Walter de Manni, a moft ſucceſsful com- 
mander in the French wars, under Edward III. 
He had purchaſed, in the year 1349, a piece of 
ground, conſiſting of thirteen acres, for the pur- 
poſe of interring the dead, at a time in which a 
dreadful peftilence raged. Not fewer than fif- 
ty thouſand people were burried in it, during 
the time of this dreadfal calamity ; which ſhows 

Vox. VI. H 725 how 
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how very populous London muſt have been at 
that period. In the preceding year, Ralph Strat- 
ford, biſhop of London, had bought another 
piece of land, adjoining to this, which he incloſed 
with a brick wall, built on it a chapel, and ap- 
plied to the ſame uſe, under the name of Pardon 
_ Church-yard. Here alſo were buried ſuicides, 

and ſuch as had been executed. 5 

Sir Walter firſt intended to found here a college 
for a warden, dean, and twelve ſecular prieſts; 
changing his defign, he, in conjunQion with 


Northburgh, biſhop of London, fonnded a priory 


for twenty-four monks, of the rigid order of 
_ Carthufians, which was finiſhed in 1370. The 
laft prior but one, John Howghton, ſubſcribed to 
the king's ſupremacy in 1534; yet, was executed 
ſoon after, for his oppoſition to the royal will, 


Three years after that there was a ſecond ſub- 
ſcription, in which William Trafford, the laſt 


prior, and two and twenty of his houſe, ſubſcrib- 
ed to the king's ſupremacy. At the diſſolution 
its revenues were reckoned, accorded to Dugdale, 


at 0421. a year. It was firſt granted, in 1542, to 


John Bridges and Thomas Hall, for their joint 
lives; and in April 1555, to Sir Edward North, 
who ſold it to Thomas, duke of Norfolk, for 
twenty-five hundred pounds; and his ſon, the 


Earl of Suffolk, the rapacious treaſurer, alienated, 
it to Thomas Sutton, eſq. for thirteen thouſand, 


pounds. | 3 2 10 

In the time of James I. that gentleman con- 
verted it into a moſt magnificent hoſpital, con- 
fiſting of a maſter, a preacher, a head ſchool- 
mafter, and ſecond mafter, with forty-four boys, 
eighty decayed gentlemen, who had been ſoldiers 


or merchants, befides phy ſician, ſurgeons, regiſter, 


| and 
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#5 and other 3 and ſeryants of the houſe. Each 
ler decayed gentleman has fourteen pounds a year, a 


ſed gown, meat, fire, and lodgings; and one of them 
may, if he chuſes, attend the manciple to market, 


p- 
10 to ſee that be buys good proviſions. 
es, There is ſcarcely any veſtige of the conventual 


building, which is ſaid to have ſtood in the pre- 
ge ſent garden. The preſent extenſive houſe. was 
25 the work of the Duke of Norfolk. It was inha- 
th bited by the noble purchaſer: the laſt time, it 
ry as 1 his eaſy priſon; for, having been com- 
of mitted to the Tower in 1569, he was permitted 


"M to return to his own houſe} under the. cuſtody of 
to Sir Henry Nevil, the plague at that time raging 
d within the Tower liberties. But ſoon relapfing 
1. into his romantic deſigu of a marriage with the 
L unhappy Mary Stuart, he was here ſeized, and 
ſt conveyed to his former place of conſinement. In 
a the great ball are the Howard arms, and the 
D date 1571; the very year of his final impriſon- 
J ment. 
0 In one of the great apartments is a very good 
t half-length of Mr. Sutton, in a black gown fur- 
„ red, 5 with a white beard. 
r Immediately beyond the Charter-houſe, fined 
" the priory of Se. John of Jeruſalem, of the war- 
1 like order of the knights hoſpitalers. 
1 Jordan Briſet, and Muriel his wife, perſons of 
8 rank, founded this houſe in the year 1100, and 
: it received conſecration from Heraclius, patriarch 
A of Jeruſalem. This order at firſt ſtyled-itſelf 
; ſervant to the poor ſervants of the hoſpital at Je- 


| ruſalem ; but their vaſt endowments infected 
; them with an uncommon degree of pride. The 
+ whole order had, in different parts of Chriſten. 


dom, nineteen thouſand manors. In 1323. the 
X revenues 


b 

5 
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revenues of the Engliſh knights templars were 


beſtowed on them. This gave them ſach im- 
portance, that the prior was ranked as firſt Baron 
of England, and lived in the higheſt ſtate.” Their 


Jaxury gave offence to the rebels of Kent and 
Effex, in 1381. Theſe levellers burnt their bouſe 


to the ground ; but it ſoon roſe with double 


ſplendor, The revenue, at the time of the diſ- 


ſolution, according to Dugdale, was 23851. 
128. 8d. | 


Cloſe to Clerkenwell-green ſtands Albemarle, 


or Newcaſtle.houſe ; the property and reſidence 


of the mad ducheſs, and widow of the ſecond 
Duke of Albemarle,” and laft ſurviving daughter 


and coheireſs of Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle, 


who died here in 1734. The houſe is entire, and 


at preſent occupied by a cabinet-maker. In the 


garden is the entire fide of the cloiſter of an an- 
cient nunnery, of the order of St. Benedict, and 
part of the wall, and a door belonging to the 
nuns hall. eg, 7 ION 

Oppoſite to this houſe is another, very large, 
aſcended to by a long flight of ſteps. It is now 
divided into three houſes. It is called Oliver 
Cromwell's : and tradition ſays, it was his place 


of conference with Ireton, Bradſhaw, and others. 


In the fields, at a ſmall diftance from Cler- 


kenwell, is the New River Head, the great re- 


pofitory which ſapplies the largeſt portion of our 
capital with water. To give a greater extent of 
ſervice, of late years another reſervoir has been 
made on the heights, at a little diftance to the 
north of the former. This is ſupplied with 
water from the firft by means of an engine, 
which is worked by horſes, forcing the water up 


the aſcent; from hence it ftreams down to places 


which 
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which the other had not the power of benefiting. 
Theſe reſervoirs may be called the Mart of the 
work. The element, eſſentially uſeful as the 
vital fluid, at firſt ruſhes through veins of vaſt 
diameter; divides into leſſer; and again into 
thouſands of ramifications, which ſupport the 
life of this moft populous city. 

This national work originated with Sir Hugh 
Middleton, of Denbigh; who, on September 20th, 
1608, began, and on September 29th, 1613, 
completed it. He brought the water from Am- 
well, in Hertfordſhire, a diſtance of twenty, but, 
from the necetlity of making a detour to avoid 
hills and valleys, it was increaſed to thirty-eight 
miles three-quarters and ſixteen poles. Yet it 
was impoſſible to eſcape difficulties. His daring 
ſpirit penetrated the hills in ſeveral places; and 
carried the river over two valleys. Over one it 
extended fix hundred and fixty feet in length, 
and thirty in height: and over another, four 
hundred and fixty-two feet in length. The ori- 
ginal ſource of this river was, by the vaſt increaſe 
of London, found inadequte to its wants. The 
New River company found it neceflary to have 
recourſe to another ſupply. They applied to 
parliament for powers to obtain it from the 
river Lea, the property of the city. London op- 
poſed the benefit intended its inhabitants; but 
in vain—parliament wiſely determined againſt 
their objections : ſo the bleiſing was forced upon 
them | and the river Lea ſupplies the greater 
part of the wants of the city. Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton was ruined by the execution of bis pro- 
jet. Solittle was the benefit underſtood, that, 
for above thirty years, the ſeventy-two ſhares, it 


was. divided into, ſhared only five pounds apiece. 
H3 Each. 
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Each of theſe ſhares was ſold originally for a 
Hundred pounds. Of late, however, a fingle 
ſhare has ſold for more than 15,0001. and their 
value is increaſing; becauſe the profits increaſe, 
on which their dividends are grounded. Half of 
the ſeventy-two ſhares are called king's ſhares, 
and are in leſs eftimation than the others, becauſe 
ſubject to a grant of five hundred pounds a year, 
made ſo long ago as the reign of James I. when 
_ water was firſt brought to London, or ſoon 
after. 

But to return from this digreſſion to Fleet- 
ſtreet. Juſt beyond the entrance into Chancery- 
lane, is St. Dunſtan's church. The ſaint to 
whom it was dedicated was a perſon of great in- 
genuity; and excelled in painting, engraving, 
and muſic. From the following lines it appears 
that he was the inventor of the Zolian harp : 

St. Dunſtan's harp faſt by the wall, 
Upon a pin did hang a, 
The harp itſelf, with ly and all, 
Untouch'd by hand did twang 2. 


For this he was repreſented to King Athelſtan as 
a conjuror. He was an excellent workman in 
braſs and iron. It was'when thus employed at 
his forge, that he ſeized the devil by the noſe 
with the red-hot tongs, till he roared again. The 
demon had viſited him in a female form, and 
ſuffered for intruding on this woman-hating 
ſaint. | 

His church is probably of very ancient foun- 
dation : yet the firſt mention of it is in 1237, 
when the abbot and convert of Weſtminſter be- 
ſtowed it on Henry III.; who beſtowed the pro- 


fits on the Domus Converſorum, or the houſe for 


converted Jews. The two figures of ſavages - i 
e 


( 
- 
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the outſide of the clock, ſtriking the quarters 


with their clubs, were ſet up in 1671, and are 
much admired by the gaping populace. 

Next to the Temple, is another Serjeant's-inn, 
deſtined, originally, for the ſame purpoſe as that 
in Chancery-lane. And nearer to the Thames, 
a little eaſt of the King's- bench Walks, ſtood the 
church and convent of Carmelites, or White Fri- 
ars; founded in 1241, by Sir Richard Grey, an- 
ceſtor of the Lord Greys of Codnor. On the diſ- 
ſolution its revenues were (. 63 2 4. 

Bolt- court was the long reſidence of Dr. Sa- 
muel Johnſon, a man of the ſtrongeſt natural abi- 
lities, great learning, a moſt retentive memory, 
of the deepeſt and moſt unaffected piety and 
morality, mingled with thoſe numerous weak- 
neſſes and prejudices which his friends have 
kindly taken care to draw from their dread a- 
bode. There is now inftituted, at a houſe in this 
court, a New Medical Society, to which Dr. Lett- 
ſom has been a liberal benefaQor. 

Farther to the weſt of White Friars, is Saliſ- 
bury-court, once the inn or city manſion of the 
biſhops of Saliſbury ; afterwards of the Sack- 
villes. It was ſucceffively called Sackville-houſe, 
and Dorſet-houſe. The great Lord Buckhurſt, 
created by James I. earl of Dorſet, wrote here 
his Porrex and Ferrex, a tragedy, which was per- 
formed at Whitehall, before Queen Elizabeth. 

The houſe being pulled down, was ſucceeded 
by other buildings, among which was a magnifi- 
cent theatre, built after the Reſtoration, by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren: in which the company of 
ee called the Dake of York's ſervants, 
performed under wy patentee, Sir William Dave- 


nant, 
The 


"4 


men, ſuch as thoemakers, tay lors, flax-dreflers, 


> *\ 
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The church of St. Bride's, with its fine ſtee ple, 
built by the ſame great architect, but loſt in = 
various houſes of the ſtreet, ſtands farther on, on 
the ſouth-fide. It was dedicated to St. Bridget; 
whether the was Iriſh, or whether the was Scotch ; 
whether ſhe was maiden, or whether ſhe was 
wife, cannot be determined. Her charch was 
originally, all; but, by the piety of William 
Viner, warden of the Fleet, about the year 1480, 
was enlarge with a body and fide aifles, and 
ornamented with grapes and vinc-leaves, in allu- 
fion to his name. It was deftroyed by the great 
fire, and rebuilt ſoon after in its preſent form. 

Not far from the White Friars, near the weſt 
fide of Fleet-ditch, was a well, dedicated to one 
of the St. Brides, or Biidgets. This gave name 
to the parith-church, and the ancient palace of 
Bridewell, which was honoured with the reſi- 
dence of ſeveral of our monarchs, even as early 
as King John. It was formed partly out of the 
remains- of an ancient caſtle, the weſtern Arx 
Palatina of the city, which ſtood near the little 


river Fleet, near to the Thames. Henry VIII. re- 
built the palace, in a moſt magnificent manner, 


for the reception of the Emperor Charles V. who 
viſited England in 1522. ie fell afterwards into 
decay, and was begged by the pious prelate, Rid- 
ley, from Edward VI. to be converted io ſome 
charitable purpoſe. That of a houſe of correc- 
tion was determined on, for vagabonds of each 
ſex and all denominations. 

Bridewell however is not only a priſon for the 
diſſolute, but an hoſpital for the education of the 
induſtrions youth; _ twenty Arts maſters 
(as they are ſtyled) conſiſting of decayed tradeſ- 


and 
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and weavers, bave bouſes, and receive appren- 


tices, who are inſtructed in ſeveral trades ; the 
maſters receiving the profit of their labours. Af- 
ter the boys have a their time with credit, 
they are paid ten pounds to begin the world 
with ; and are entitled to the freedom of the 
city. They are dreſſed in blue, with a white 
hat. 

Some of the original building yet remains; as 
does the magnificent flight of ancient ftairs, 
which leads to the preſent court of juſtice, 
which is a handſome apartment. Contiguous 
to it is the room of puniſhment; but no other 
inſtrument is to be ſeen in it but a large whip- 
ping ſtock. 

The creek, called Fleet- ditch, had its entrance 
from the Thames immediately below Bride well; 
and reached as far as Holborn- bridge, at the foot 
of Holborn-hill; and received into it the little 
river Fleet, Turnmill-brook, and another called 
Oldbourn, which gave name to that vaſt ſtreet. 
The tide flowed up as high as Holborn-bridge, 
and brought up barges of conſiderable burden. 
Over it were four ſtone bridges, and on the ſides 


extenſive quays and warehouſes. It was of ſuch 


'utility, that it was ſcoured and kept open at 
vaſt expence; and, not later than 1606, near 
twenty-eight thouſand pounds were expended 
for that purpoſe. 

This canal afterwards being neglected, became 
a nuiſance; and was filled up; and a ſewer 


formed beneath to convey the water to the ri- 


ver. The fine market, which extends the whole 
length of the old ditch, roſe in its place in 1733; 
in which year an act was paſſed to empower the 
lord mayor and citizens to fill up the * at 

their 
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their own expence. and to veſt the fee ſimple of 
the ground in them and their ſucceſſors for 
ever. The preſent noble approach to Black- 
friars-bridge, the weil-built opening of Chat- 
ham- place, was within memory a muddy and 
genuine ditch. This had been the month of 


"the creek. which, as Stow informs us, in 1307 


was of depth and width ſufhcient ** that teu or 
twelve ſhips-navies at once, with merchandizes, 
were wont to come to the aforeſaid bridge of 
Fleete.” 

This end of Blackfriars-brid e now fills the 
filthy mouth of Fleet-ditch, This elegant ſtruc- 
ture was built after the defign of Mr, Robert 
Mylne. It conſiſts of nine arches, the centre 
of Thick is a hundred feet wide. The whole 
length nine hundred and ninety-five feet; the 


| breadth of the carriage-way twenty: eight; of the 


two fontways ſeven each. Over each pier is a 
receſs, an apology for the beautiful pairs of ionic 
pillars which ſupport them. The effect of this 
fingular application of columns is beautiful from 
the river. The equinoctial tides riſe here to the 


beight of eighteen or twenty- feet. The firſt 


ſtone of this bridge was laid on October 30th, 
1760; and it was completed about the lat- 
ter end of the year 1708; at the expence of 
£-152,840 3 10. 

On the eaſt fide of Fleet market, ſtands the 
Fleet-priſon, for debtors, founded at leaſt as 
early as the firſt of Richard I. It was alſo the 
place of confinement for ſuch who had incurred 
the diſpleaſure of that arbitrary court, the Star 


Chamber. 


In walking along the ſtreet, ſays Mr. Pennant, 
in my youth, on the next ſide to this priſon, I 
| have 
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have often been tempted by the queſtion, 1 Sir, 
will you be pleaſed to walk in and be married?” 
Along this moſt lawleſs ſpace was hung up the 


frequent ſign, of a male and female hand con- 


joined, with, “ Marriages performed within,” 
written beneath. A dirty fellow invited you in, 
The parton was ſeen walking before his ſhop; a 
ſqualid profligate figure, clad in a tattered plaid 
night-gown, with a fiery face, and ready to cou- 
ple you for a dram of gin, or roll of tobacco. 
Our great chancellor, Lord Hardwick, put theſe 


demons to flight, and ſaved thouſands from the 


miſery and diſgrace which would be entailed by 
theſe extemporary, thoughtleſs unions. 

Oppoſite to Bridewell, ſtood the great houſe of 
Black Friars, or Dominicans ; founded by the 
intereſt and exhortations of Robert Kilwarby, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, about 1276: when 


Gregory Rockſley, and the barons of London, 


preſented him with the ground. Edward I. and 
bis Queen Eleanor became great benefactors; by 


the aſſiſtance of Mom the archbiſhop built the 


monaſtery, and a large church ricbly ornament- 


ed. Its precinct was very large, had four gates, 


and contained numbers of ſhops; the inhabitants, 


of which were ſubje& only to the king, tbe ſu- 


perior of the houſe, and their own juſtices, It. 


alſo became a ſanRuary for debtors, and even 
maleſactors. s 
In this church were held ſeveral parliaments. 


The remarkable one of 1450, in the reign of 
Henry VI. was adjourned from Weſtminſter to 
this place; here the weak monarch vainly en- 
deavoured to divert the ftorm raiſed by his ſub- 


jects againſt the favourite of of his Queen, Wil- 
liam de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk; and by a poor 
. ecxpedient, 
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expedient, a ſimulated exile, drove him to in- 
fiant death, 

Here, in 1524, Henry VIII. held another, in 
order to oppreſs his ſubjects with an aid of eight 
hundred thouſand pounds, to carry on his impru- 
dent wars. The virtue of the commons reſiſted 
the demand, and gave him only a moderate tax. 
This was called the Black parliament, as it began 
among the Black Monks, at Weſtminſter ; and 
ended among the Black Friars ! 

Here Cardinal Campeggio, and Cardinal Wol- 
ſey, fat, in 1529, as judges and legates, on the 
queſtion of divorce, between Henry and the ill- 
fated princeſs Catherine of Arragon ; Henry and 


his queen at that time refiding in the palace of 


Bridewell, ready to attend the farcical citations 
of that court. And in this place himſelf fell from 
all his greatneſs. 


- In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Black 
Friars became a place much inhabited by people 
of faſhion. Among others, Lord Herbert, ſon of 
William, fourth earl of Worceſter, bad a houſe. 
here, which Queen Elizabeth, in 1600, honour- 
ed with her preſence, on occaſion of his nuptials 
with the daughter and heireſs of John Lord Ruſ- 
ſel, ſon of Francis Earl of Bedford. In the latter 
end of the reign of James I. the dreadful acci- 
dent, called the Fatal Veſpers, happened near 
this houſe. A celebrated preacher, of the order 
of the Jeſuits, father Drury, gave a ſermon to a 
large audience of Britiſh ſubjects, in a ſpacious 
room up three pair of ſtairs. In the midſt of the 


_ diſcourſe the floor fell, and ninety-four perſons, 


beſides the preacher, periſhed. 
Apothecaries-ball is within this precinct; a large 
and handſome building, in which medicines _ 
1 
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all kinds are prepared, and ſold at a cheap rate: 
here alſo are made up the cheſts of medicines for 
the army and navy. It was finiſhed in 1670. 

Within this diſtrict was the King's printing- 
houſe; in which bibles, common-prayers, procla- 
mations, and every thing reſpecting the public, 
were heretofore printed. Here, in the time of 
Charles I. was made that dreadful omiſſion, in 
the ſeventh commandment, of, „Thou ſhalt 
commit adultery ;” for which Archbiſhop Laud 
very properly laid a heavy fine on the king's 
printer, to whom and the two univerſities the 
printing of the ſacred book is committed by pa- 
tent. 

The firſt gate in this quarter is Ludgate, which 
ſtood on the middle of Ludgate-hill. This, and 
every other gate of the city, are at preſent pull- 
ed down, 'Temple-bar excepted. Ludgate was. 
built during the wars of the barrons with King 
John. 

The Bell Savage, in this ſtreet, continues an 
inn to this day; but the ſign is diſuſed. Stow 
ſays that it received its name from one Iſabella 
Savage, who had given the houſe to the compa- 
ny of Cutlers. The painter gave it a very divert- 
ing origin, deriving it from a Bell and a Wild 
Man; ſo painted a bell, with a ſavage man ſtand- 
ing by it. The Spectator alone gives the real 
derivation: which is from La Belle Sauvage, a 
beautiſul woman, deſcribed in an old French 
romance as being found in a wilderneſs in a ſa- 
vage ſtate. EE + 

On the ontfide of Ludgate, the ftreet, called 
the Old Bailey, runs parallel with the walls as 
far as Newgate. In this fireet ſtood Sydney- 


honſe, once the refidence of the Sydneys, till 


Vor. VI, I they 
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they removed to Leicefter-houſe. The ſeſſions- 
houſe, in which criminals for the county of Mid- 
dleſex, and the whole capital are tried, is a very 
elegant building, erected within theſe few years. 
The entrance into the area is narrow, to prevent 
a ſudden ingreſs of mob. Above it is the figure 
of juſtice. | 

The Surgeons Theatre, by a ſort of ſecond 
fight, was built near this court of conviction and 
Newgate, the concluding fiage of the lives for- 
feited to the juſtice of their country, ſeveral years 
before the fatal tree was removed from Tybura 
to its preſent fite. It is a handſome building, 
ornamented with ionic pilaſters; and with a dou- 
ble flight of ſteps to the firſt floor. Beneath them 
is a door for the admiſſion of the bodies of mur- 
derers, and other felons. 

The new priſon, which retains the name of 
Newgate, from the gate which, till within theſe 
few years, formed a part of it, is immediately 
beyond the Seſſions-houſe: a maſſy building, 
with an extenfive front of ruſtic-work, with all 
the appearance of ſtrength and ſecurity. Let, 
in the infamous riots of 1780, the felons con fin- 
ed even in the ſtrongeſt holds were releafed ; 
ſtones of two or three tons in weight, to which 
the doors of their cells were faſtened, were raiſ- 
ed by that reſiſtleſs ſpecies of crow, well known 
to houſe-breakers by the tame of the Pig's- aot. 
Such was the violence of the fire, that the great 
iron bars of the windows were eaten through; 
and the adjacent ſtones vitrified. a 

The gate ſtood a little beyond this building; 
as a military way has been traced under it, there. 
can be no doubt but there had been one duzirg 
the time the city was poſſciſed by the Romans; 

| but 
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but the place had been made up, and no veſtiges 


, of it left. The gate, which ſupplied its place, 


is ſuppoſed by Stow to have been erected be- 
tween the years 1108, and 1128. Tt had been 
for ages a priſon, even as long as the year 1218 
and for perſons of rank, long before the Tower 
was uſed” for that purpoſe. In 1412, this gate 
was rebuilt by the executors of the famous Sir 
Richard Whittington, out of the effeds he had 


allotted for works of charity : his ſtatne, with the 


cat, remained in a niche to its final demolition, 


on the rebuilding of the preſent priſon. It was 


deſtroyed in the fire of 1666, and rebuilt in its 
late form. It had one great arch, and one poſ- 
tern for paſſengers: and on each fide a half hex- 
agon tower. 


To the north of Newgate, immediately acroſs 
the ſtreet, is lately built a vaſt pile, of a moet 
firength and ſimplicity, intended to ſupply the 
place of one or both of the city priſons, called 
Compters. 

In Newgate- ſtreet, over the entrance into Bag- ' 
nio-court, is a ſmall ſculpture in ſtone of William 
Evans, gigantic porter to Charles I. and his di- 
minutive fellow-ſervant, Jeffrey Hudſon, dwarf 
to the ſame monarch. It was probably by his 
own conſent that the latter was put into the poc- 
ket of the giant, and drawn out by him at a 
maſque at court, to amaze and divert the ſpęcta- 
tors. He had too much ſpirit to ſuffer ſuch an 
inſult, from even a Goliah: for little Jeffrey af- 
terwards commanded, with much reputation, a 
troop of horſe in his majeſty's ſervice : and, in 
1944, killed Mr. Crofts, in a duel; who had 
ventured to ridicule the irritable hero. Evans 


was 
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was ſeven feet and a half high. Hudſon only 


| three feet nine inches. 
1 The Bagnio in this court is probably the firſt 
1 we had in our capital: a neat-contrived build- 
ing, ſays Strype, after the Turkiſh faſhion: ſor 
the pupoſes of ſweating and hot bathing; and 
much approved by the phy ſicians of the time. 
The church of St. Sepulchre, or the holy ſe- 
pulchre, ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from New- 
gate, on the north fide of Svow-hill. It was de- 
| dicated to the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem : but 
| whether the original church, which was of a great 
| ſize, and long fince demoliſhed, was of the form 
| of that in Judea, is unknown. It was rebuilt iu 
the reign of Henry VI. or Edward IV. 
A ſolemn exhortation was formerly given to 
_ the priſoners, appointed to die at Tyburn, in their 
Way from Newgate. Mr. Robert Dow, merchant 
taylor, who died in 1612, left 26s. 8d. yearly for 
ever, that the bell-man ſhould deliver from the 
wall to the unhappy criminals, as they went by in 
the cart, a moſt pious and awful admonition. 
And alſo another, in the priſon of Newgate, on 
the night before they ſuffered. 
From a little beyond Newgate, tbe walls took a 
north-eaſternly direction, as far as Alderſgate. 
London-houſe, in this ſtreet, the refidence of 
the later biſhops of the dioceſe, is now no more: 
_ Its place is covered with the warehouſes of Mr. 
2 which have been twice deſtroyed by 
re 
Almoſt oppoſite to London-houſe, is Thanet- 
| houſe, It was the town ſeat of the Tuftons, 
earls of Thanet : a magnificent old houſe, built 
about the. time of Charles I. It was hired or 
purchaſed by the incendiary ſtateſman, Lord 
Shaftſbury, 
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to inflame the minds of the citizens. This houſe, 
after undergoing varions fortunes, in 1750 was 
converted into a lying-in hoſpital ; a moſt hu- 
mane rnſtitution, ſupported by voluntary contri- 
butions, which doth diſtinguithed honour to its 
patrons. 


In this ftreet was alfo the town-houſe of the 


Nevils, earls of Weftmorland; a magnificent pile, 


now frittered into varions tenements, but ſtill 
keeps its name under that of Weſtmorland- court. 
The other great northern family, the Percies, 
earls of Northumberland, was lodged not far 
from hence, but. within the walls, in a ftreet, 
now called Bull and Mouth-ftreet, of notorious 
character. „ 


The Bull and Month Inn, not far from the 


a 


89 
Shaſtſbury, for the purpoſe of living in the city; 


wr. 


ſtte of the gate, originally fignified the mouth 


of Boulogne Harbour; which grew into a 
putar fign after the coſtly capture of that place 


by Henry VII. 


The Barhican, originally a Roman Specula, or 
watch-tower, lay a-little to the north of this 
ſtreet. It was an appendage to moſt fortified 
places, The Saxons gave them the title of 


Burgh-kenning. They were eſteemed ſo import-. 
ant, that the cuſtody was always committed to 


ſome man of rank. In the reign of Queen 
Mary, it was poſſeſſed by Catharine, widow of 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in her own 
right baroneſs Willoughby, of Ereſby; and then 
wife of Thomas Bertie, anceſtor of the Duke of 
Ancaſter: this lady, in her zeal againſt popery, 
had dreſſed a dog in a rochet or ſurplice, uſed by 
biſhops; and, in affront to Biſhop Gardiner, had 
named a dog after _—_ This induced her N 
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her huſband to quit their houſe at the Barbican, 
and retire into diſtant parts, till the danger was 
over. The manfion was called Willoughby- 
houſe, was of a great ſize, and inhabited by her 
ſon, who was called Peregrine, becauſe he hap- 
pened to be born abroad during the flight of his 
parents. 

The earls of Bridgewater had alſo a houſe in 
the Barbican, called after their title. It was 
burnt down in 1675, and Lord Brackley, eldeft 
ſon of the then earl, and a younger brother, 
with their tutor, unfortunately periſhed in the 
flames. The fite is now called Bridgewater- 
ſquare, or garden. 

St. Alban's church, in Wood-fireet, was found- 
ed in the time of King Athelſtan, or about 924. 
Stow relates, that Roman bricks were in bis time 
to be ſeen mixed with the building. Athelſtan 
had alſo a houſe near, which gave name to Adel- 
ſtreet, or King Adel-ftreet, as it is called in old 
writings. _ 

On approaching Cripplegate, is the church of 
St. Egidius, St. Giles. That name always imports 
ſomething of beggary ; accordingly, this gate re- 
ceived its name from the number of cripples and 
beggars, with which it was haunted formerly. 
St. Giles was their patron ; he was a noble Athe- 
nian, and of ſo great charity as at length to give 
away the very coat he wore on his back, which 
he beftowed on a fick beggar; who, no ſooner 
put it on, bat he was reſtored to health. The 
ſame legend relates alſo to St. Martin. He had 
in this very ſtreet a fraternity, founded by Hen- 


ry V. who built here, for its uſe, a bandſome 
houſe. = 


Not 
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Not far from this church, within the walls, in 
Monkwell-ftreet, ſtands Barber Surgeons- hall; eſ- 
teemed one of the beſt works of Inigo Jones. 
The theatre, for the operations, is elliptical, and 
finely contrived, Since the ſeparation of the 
company of the ſurgeons from that of the bar- 
bers, the building is in a manner deſerted. 

By a charter of Henry VIII. barbers were not 
to practice ſurgery, fartherthan drawing of teeth: 
and ſurgeons were ſtrialy prohibited from the 
feat or craft of barbery, or ſhaving ! Uſe was to 
make both perfect. But by the year 1745, it 
having been diſcovered, that the above arts were 
foreign to, and independant of each other, the 
barbers and the ſurgeons were, by act of parlia- 
ment, ſeparated, and made diſtin corporations. 

To the north-eaſt of this hall, near St. Al- 


phage's church, oppoſite to the weſtern wall, is 


Sion College, founded on the fite of Elſing Hoſ- 
pital or priory, by Thomas White, rector of St. 
Danſtan's in the weft, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; who gave three thouſand pounds for 
the purchaſe and building the college. It is go- 
verned by a prefident, two.deans, and four aſſiſt- 
ants, annually choſen : and all the clergy. of 
London, and its ſuburbs, are fellows. They have 
under their care alms-houfes for ten poor men, 
and as many women. John Sympſon, rector of 
St. Olave's, who ſuperintended the building, 
added, at his own expence, for the uſe of the, 
ſtudious of the London clergy, a library one 
hundred and twenty feet long; and amply fill- 
ed with books. 
Leaving Cripplegate, come to Whitecroſs- 
ftreet, and Grub- ſtreet: the laſt celebrated for 
the (ſuppoſed) reſidence of authors of the leſs 
fortunate 
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fortunate claſs, and the trite jeſt of the more 


favoured. In this ftreet dwelt the very remark- 


able Henry Welby, eſq. of Lincolnſhire, who 
lived in his houſe, in this ſtreet, forty-four years; 
without ever being ſeen by any human being. He 
was to the hour of his death, (October 29th, 1636) 
poſſeſſed of a large eftate; but an attempt being 
made on his life by his ungrateful younger bro- 
ther, he took the frantic reſolution, thus to ſe- 
clude himſelf from the world. He paſſed his days 
in moſt exemplary charity and piety. 


The Fletchers, Bowyers, Bowltring- makers AG . 


of every thing relating to archery, inbahiceæ 

old times, this ftreet. It is the laſt ſtreet, in this 
part of the town, which was in being about. the 
the time of Aggas's map : all beyond, as far as 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet without, were gardens, fields, 
or morals. 

Oa the north part of theſe fields flood the 
Doghouſe, in which were kept the hounds for 
the amuſement of the lord mayor. Here reſid- 
ed the Common Hunt, an officer, the ſecofid inx# 
rank among thoſe who formed the Prætorian ef- 
tabliſhment : Maſter Sword-bearer alone took 
2 him: Maſter Common Hunt followed 

im, and was to wait for his lord ſhips commands, 
on Mondays, * Fridays, and Satur- 
days. 

Moorgate was, in the time of Edward II. of ſo 
little value, that the whole was let at the rent of 
four marks a year. It could only be paſſed over 
on cauſeways, raiſed for the benefit of travel- 
lers. In 1414, Thomas Fauconer, mayor, open- 
ed the poſtern in the wall, called Moorgate, to 
give the citizens a paſſage into the country. He 
alſo began to drain this watry tract. In 1512, 
Roger 
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a Roger Atchley, mayor, made further progreſs in 
5 the work. Succeſſive attempts brought the 
4 ground into the ſtate we ſee it at preſent : moft 
part of which is now covered with ſtreets. 
F Between Biſhopſgate and Moorfields ſtood the 
| hoſpital of St. Mary of Bethlem; founded, in 
1247, by Simon Fitz-mary, ſheriff of London, 
; for a prior, canons, brethren, and ſiſters, of a 
2 culiar order; ſubject to the viſitation of the 
: iſhop of Bethlem. They. were to be dreſſed in 
a black habit, and diſtinguiſhed by a ſtar on their 
L breaſt. In 1403 moſt of the houſes belonging to 
f © this hoſpital were alienated, and only the maſ- 
x ter left, who did not wear the habit of the order. 
8 It ſeems to have been inſtituted for the reception 
g and cure of lunatics; and had dependent on it 
ſome ſmaller houſes. In 1523, Stephen Gen- 
4 nings, merchant- taylor, very humanely left by 
will forty pounds towards the purchaſing of this 
hoſpital for the reception of lunatics. The may- 
or and commonalty had taken ſome ſteps to exe- 
We... cute bis deſign: but in 1545 were prevented by 
"the munificence of their monarch, who befiow- 
ed it on the city of London, when it was con- 
verted to the humane purpoſe of receiving per- 
ſons labouriug under this moſt dreadful of all 
maladies. At firſt (the medical relief excepted) 
their expences were borne by their friends, or 


2 their pariſhes; but, in 1673, this edifice being 
c found too ſmall, and growing ruinous, the lord 
| mayor and aldermen, removing the ſite to the 
; preſent place, began the preſent noble hoſpital ; 
* and, great as it is, finiſhed it in the next year, at 
4 the expence of ſeventeen thouſand pounds. The 


front and wings extend five hundred and forty 
feet; and make a magnificent appearance, It 
T was 
T | 


% 
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was built on the plan of the palace of the Tuil- 
leries, at Paris. Louis XIV. was ſo incenſed 
that his palace ſhould be made the model of a 
lanatic haſpital, that it was ſaid he ordered a 
plan of the palace of our monarch at St. James's 
to be taken, for offices of a Cloacinean nature. 

By national generofity, in 1734, two large 
wings were added for the reception of incura- 
bles, of which there were lately one hundred, 
in that ſhocking ſtate, maintained within theſe 
walls. * - 

Over the gates are two capital figures, of rav- 
ing and melancholy Madneſs, the work of Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, the father of the admirable co- 
median, Colley Cibber. Pope ſatirizes him, 
when he makes theſe fine figures the mere vehi- 
cle of abuſe on the ſon, by calling them 

His brazen brainleſs brothers, 


On the north fide- of Moorfields, oppoſite to 
Bethlem Hoſpital, ſtood the hoſpital of St. Luke, 
a long plain building, till of late appropriated to 
the ſame purpoſes, but wholly independant of the 
former. It was founded on the humane confi- 
deration that Bethlem was incapable of receiving 


all the miſerable objects which were offered. Un- 


cured patients may be taken in again, by a very 
liberal regulation, on the payment of five ſhil- 
lings a week: ſo that their friends may, if they 
chuſe, try a ſecond time the force of medicine 
on their unhappy relations or acquaintances. 
The pariſh of St. Luke's was taken out of that 
of St. Giles's Cripplegate, by an act in his late 
majeſty's reign. The ſteeple of the new church 
_ terminates in a fluted obeliſk meſt fingularly. 
The Artillery ground, on the weſt fide of 
Moorfields, is laid out for the purpoſe of prov- 


ing 
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ing the artillery, and for exerciſing the military 


belonging to the city. It was originally in Bi- 
ſhopſgate-ſtreet, where ſome land belonging to 
the prior of-St. Mary Spittle was uſed for the 
ſame purpoſe. William, laſt prior of this 
houſe, granted it, for three ninety-nine years, 
to the fraternity of artillery, or the gunners of 
the Tower, for the praQtice of great and ſmall 
ordnance: and was long called the Artillery Gar- 
den. This ſociety was greatly patroniſed by Hen- 
ry VIII : his daughter Elizabeth favoured it in a 
high degree; as became a princeſs whoſe domi- 
nions were threatened with perpetual invaſion 
from her potent rival. The Earl of Warwick 
(Ambroſe Dudley) was maſter of the ordnance ; 
under him, but more particularly under William 
Thomas, maſter gunner of the queen's ſhip the 
Victory, 1584, the art was flang into ſyſtem. In 
this ground Lunardi made his firſt aerial expe» 
riment, which ſucceeded beyond the general ex- 
pectation. 

The city has ſix regiments of militia, beſides 
the Artillery Company, under a lieutenancy pe- 
culiar to London, commanded by the firſt rank 
Citizens. 

The military body, known by the name of 
the Trained-bands, in the laſt century, deeid- 
ed the fate of the civil war, They were then 
commanded by one Skippon, who was captain of 


the Artillery Garden: he had ſerved long in 


Holland; and raiſed himſelf from a common 
ſoldier to the rank of captain, Though he was 
totally illiterate, his ſpeeches to his ſoldiers in- 
ſpired them with courage which the fineſt orato- 
ry might have failed to excite, On marching to 
join the Earl of Eflex, this was his ſpeech : 

| « Come, 


ends 
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« Come, my boys, my brave boys, let us pray 
heartily, and fight heartily : I will run the Ni 
fortune and hazards with you. Remember the 

cauſe is for Gon, and for the defence of your- 
ſelves, your wives, and children, Come, my ho- 


veſt brave boys, pray heartily and fight heartily, 
and Gop will bleſs you.“ 


At the back of Bethlem Hoſpital is a long 
fireet, called London Wall, from being bounded 
on the north by a long extent of the wall, A 
few traces of the Roman maſonry are ſtill to be 
ſeen here. Foe 

A ſhort walk brings us to Biſhopſgate-ftreet, 
without. Devonſhire-ſquare is on the eaſt fide; 
ſo called from the earls of Devonſhire, who had 
a town houſe near the ſtreet, and in it William, 
the ſecond ear], died in 1628. 

On the eaſt ſide of the north end of this ſtreet 
ſtood the priory and hoſpital of St. Mary Spittle; 
which was founded, in 1197, by Walter Brune, 
ſheriff of London, and his wife Rofia, for ca- 
nons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine. It 
was remarkable for its pulpit croſs, at which a 
preacher uſed to preach a ſermon conſolidated 
out of four others, which had been preached at 
St. Paul's Croſs, on Good Friday, and the Mon- 
day, Tueſday, and Wedneſday in Eafter week; 
giving afterwards a ſermon of his own. At all 
theſe ſermons the mayor and aldermen attended, 
drefled in different-coloured robes on each occa- 
fion. This cuſtom continued till the deſtruction 


of church government, in the civil wars of the 


laſt century. 


The amazing population of Spittle-fields, was 
occaſioned by the proſecutions of the Hugonots, 
under Louis XIV. Sho ſent thouſands of the 


molt 
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moſt induſtrious of his ſubjects into this king- 


dom, to preſent his bittereſt enemies with the 


arts and manufaQures of his kingdom. 

Queen Elizabeth, in April 1559, viſited St. 
Mary Spittle in great ſtate; probably to hear a 
ſermon delivered from the croſs. This princeſs 
was attended by a thouſand men in harness, with 
ſhirts of mail, and corſlets, and morice pikes, 
and ten great pieces carried through London 
unto the court, with drums and trumpets ſound- 
ing, and two morice dancings, and iu a cart two 
white bears! 3 

Biſhopſgate-ſtreet without, extends to Shore- 
ditch, a long ftreet, not named, as is commonly 
imagined, from Shore, the huſband of the ill- 
fated Jane Shore, but from its lord, Sir John de 
Sordich, a'perſon ſkilled in the laws, and much 
truſted by Edward III. and who was ſent by him, 
in 1343, to the pope, Clement VI. to remonſtrate 
to his holineſs againſt his claim of preſenting to 
Engliſh livings, and filling them with foreigners, 
who, never refiding on their cures, draiged the 
kingdom of its wealth. — 

Shoreditch, long after, acquired much fame 
from Barlo, an inhabitant of that place, and a 
citizen : he obtained ſo much honour as an arch- 
er, by his ſucceſs in a ſhooting-match at Wind- 
for, before Henry VIII. that the king named him 
Duke of Shoreditch on the ſpot. The captain 
of the archers of London retained the title for a 
long ſeries of years after this. 

The building of Biſhopſgate, which divides the 
ſtreet, is attributed to Erkenwald, elected biſhop 
of Lonbon in 675: the reparation of it, to Wil - 
liam, prelate at the time of the Conqueſt. Hen- 
ry III. confirmed to the Hans merchants certain 
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privileges, for which they were bound to ſupport 
this gate. 

A little without the gate now ſtands an inn 
or tavern, called the White Hart, of date not leſs 
than 1480, which is till perpetuated in large 
figures in the front. None of the original 
building, however, appears to be left remain- 
ing. | 

Eatward from Biſhopſgate, on the outſide, pa- 
rallel to the walls, runs Houndſditch, now a long 
ſtreet, but once a filthy ditch : taking its name 
from being the place into which dead dogs and 
all manner of carrion and dirt were depoſited, 
Into it was thrown the noble Edric, the murder- 
er of his maſter, Edmund Ironſide; after having 
been drawn, by his heels, from Baynard's caftle, 
and tormented to death by burning torches. 

Duke's Place, at no great diſtance, is extenſſve, 
and much inhabited by thoſe univerſal traffickers 
the Jews. It ſtands on the ſite of the priory of 
the Holy Trinity, or Chriſt- church; founded, by 
Matildg, wife to Henry I. in 1108. Henry 
VIII. granted it to Sir Thomas Audley, after- 
wards lord chancellor of England; who inha- 
bited the priory, and died there in 1554. By the 
marriage of his daughter and ſole heireſs Marga- 
ret, to Thomas duke of Norfolk, it was conveyed 
into the Howard family; and received its pre- 

ſent name, that of Duke's Place. 

A A very curious inveſtigator of antiquities late- 
ly recovered the beautiful little chapel” of St. 
Michael, near Aldgate, under the houſe of Mr. 
Relph, in Leadenhall-ftreet. It is ſappoſed to 
have been built by Prior Norman, about the 
year 1108, in the gothic architecture. | 
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Ealdgate, or Aldgate, fignifying Old Gate, 


ſtands in the place where the wall, forming an 


engle, took a ſoutherly direction, and terminated. 


in a poſtern near Tower-hill. It was one of the 
four principal gates of the city : the Roman road 
paſſed under it, ſo one muſt have exiſted on the 
fite in the earlieſt times. It was alſo one of the 
ſeven that -had double doors, as was evident by 
the hinges deſcribed by Stow: it is mentioned in 
the reign of Edgar, by the name of f aldgate. 
This gate, in 1606, was rebuilt under the in- 
ſpection of Martin Bond: as a proof of its an- 
tiquity, many Roman coins were found among 


the fonndations. 
Withont this gate, is the church of St, Bo- 


tolph's, Aldgate ; one of the four dedicated, in 
London, to this favourite ſaint. 

John Stow, the able hiſtorian, lived and died 
near Aldgate. He relates a cruel execution on a 
gibbet, erected on the pavement before his houſe, 
on the bailiff of Rumford, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. There were then moſt barbarous and 
tyrannous puniſhments, by martial law, againſt 


all ſpreaders of rumours. The unhappy man, on 


the ladder, declared in the preſence of Stow, 
* That he knew not for what offence: be was 
about to die, except for words by me ſpoken 
yeſternight to Sir Stephen, curate and preacher 
of this pariſh ; which were theſe. He aſked 
me, What news in the countrey? I anſwered, 
Heavy news. Why? quoth he. It is ſayd, 
quoth I, that many men bee up in Eſſex; but, 
thanks be to God, all is in good quiet about us. 
And this was all, as God be my judge.” Upon 
theſe words of the priſoner, Sir Stephen, to 
avoid the reproach of the people, left the citie, 

Ps and 
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and never was heard of fince among them to my 
knowledge.” Who will not congratulate himſelf 
that he was born in leſs rigourous days! 3 

On the outſide of Aldgate commences the long 
ſtreet and ſuburbs of Whitechapel. The church, 
which was originally a chapel of eaſe to Stepney, 
ſtands very diſtant from the entrance into the 
ſtreet, and was known, as far back as the year 
1336, by the name of the Church of St. Mary 
— It is now a very rich rectory, in the 
gift of Brazen-noſe College 

Between Aldgate and the Tower, parallel to 
the walls, is the Minories; ſo named from cer- 
tain poor ladies of the order of St. Clare, or mi- 
norefſes, who had been invited into England by 
Blanch, queen of Navarre, wife to Edmund, earl 
of Lancatier; who, founded here, in 1293, a 
convent for their reception. It was conyerted 
into a dwelling-houſe, on its ſuppreflion, and 
graated to ſeveral great people by the king. 
The biſhops of Bath and Wells had it once, 
in lieu of their manſion in the Strand: and 
in 1552, Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk, poſ- 
ſeſſed it from Edward VI. by patent. 

This ſtreet, which was once truly deſpicable, 
has been moſt excellently rebuilt of late years; 
it is now filled with ſeveral ſpacious and even 
elegant ſhops: and, on one fide, has its ſquare, 
Circus, and creſcent. 


Goodman's Fields, or rather Square, is behind 
the Minories. 

The theatre here will be remembered as the 
ſtage wher⸗ Garrick firſt ſhowed thoſe aftoniſh- 
ing powers, which, for a number of years, charm- 
ed the public. His firtt appearance was on Octo- 
ber 19th, 1741. He Gow an audience of nobi- 
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lity and gentry, whoſe carriages, firange to ſay ! 
fled the whole ſpace from Temple Bar to White 
chapel. 

On the weſt fide of this portion of the walls, 
ſtood the houſe of the Crutched br Croſſed Friars. 
The order was inſtituted, or at leaſt reformed, a- 
bout 1169, by Gerard, prior of St. Mary de Mo- 
rello, at Bologna. They aftoniſhed the Engliſh 
by appearing among them, in 1244, and requir- 
ing from the opulent, a houſe to live in, ſaying 
they were privileged by the pope to be exempt 
from human reproach ; and alleging that they 
had power from his holineſs to excommunicate 
thoſe who were hardy enough to doubt or re- 
prove them. Two citizens;- Ralph Hofier, and 
William Sabernes, were filly enough, to accom- 
modate them with a houſe in this Pues, and be- 

came friars in it. 

In the place of this, roſe the Navy Office, but 
the buſineſs of this is now removed to Somer- 
ſet-houſe. 

At the bottom of Mark-lane, in Tower-ſtreet, 
ſtands the church of All Hallows Barking. Le- 
gend ſays, that Edward I. when prince of Wales, 
was admoniſhed by a viſion to erect an image 
here to the glorious Virgin; and, in caſe be vi- 
ſited it five times in the year, he was to be victo- 
rious over all nations, and in particular over 
Scotland and Wales. The image, ftrange to tell! 
grew into great repute, and to it, numerous were 
the pilgrimages, till the ſuppreſſion. An indul- 
gence of forty days was granted to every one 
who performed this act of devotion. 

The walls from Aldgate ran ſouthward to the 
Thames, and ended with a fort, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, on the ſite of which aroſe the preſent 
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Tower of London. To the north of it was a 
poſtern, for the convenience of foot paſſengers : 
originally it was a ſtrong gate, built of ſtone 
brought from Kent, and Cara in Normandy. It 
fell down in the year 1440. 

The tirft work ſeems to have been ſuddenly 
flung up in 1066, by the Conqueror, on his tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of the capital: this included in it 
a part of the ancient wall; for, ſoon after the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, a diſpute aroſe 
whether he was poiſoned in the liberties of the 
City, or in the county of Middleſex: on examin- 
ation, part of the ancient wall was diſcovered; 
and his apartment found to be to the weft of it, 
and in conſequence the criminals were tried 
within the juriſdiction of the city. 

The great ſquare tower, called the White 
Tower, was erected in the year 1078, when it 
aroſe under the directions of Gundulph, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, who was a great military architect, 


and who gave this noble ſpecimen of innovation. 


in the art of caſtle-building. This building was 
long dignified with the name of Ceſar's Tower ; 
but that great invader moſt likely never ſaw 
London. This tower originally ftood by itſelf. 
Fitzſtephen gives it the name of Arx Palatina, 
the Palatine Tower; and the commander of it 

had the title of Palatine beſtowed on him. 
Within this tower is a very ancient chapel, 
for the uſe of ſuch of our kings and queens who 
wiſhed to pay their devotion here. 0 
In 1092 a violent tempeſt did great injury to 
the Tower; but it was repaired by William Ru- 
fus, and his ſucceſſor. The firſt added another 
caſtellated building on the ſonth fide, between 
it and the Thames, which was afterwards c_ 
| | t. 
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St. Thomas's Tower. Beneath that was Traitors- 
gate, through which Rate priſoners were brought 
trom the river; and under another, properly 
enough called the Bloody; for in thoſe times, 
there was little difference between confinement, 
and the ſcaffold, or private aſſaſſination. 

The Tower was firſt incloſed by William Long- 
champ, bi ſhop of Ely, and chancellor of England, 
in the reign of Richard I. This haughty prelate 
having a quarrel with John, third brother to 
Richard, under pretence of guarding againſt his 
defigns, ſurrounded the whole with walls em- 
battled, and made on the outfide a vaſt ditch, 
into which, in after times, the water from the 
Thames was introduced. Different princes add- 
ed other works. The preſent contents, within 
the walls, are twelve acres and five rods; the ' 
circuit, on the outſide of the ditch, one thou- 
ſand and fifty-two feet. It was again incloſed 
with a mud-wall by Henry III : this was placed 
at a diſtance from the ditch, and occafioned the 
taking down part of the city wall ; which was 
reſented by the citizens; who, pulling down this 
precinct of mud, were puniſhed by the king with 


a fine of a thouſand marks. 


Edward IV. built the Lions Tower: it was ori- 
ginally called the Bulwark ; but received the 
former name from its uſe. A menagery had ve- 
ry long been a piece of regal tate; Heury I. 
had his at his manor of Woodſtock, where he 
kept lions, leopards, lynxes, porcupines, and ſe- 
veral other uncommon beafts. They were af- 
terwards removed to the Tower. Edward II. 
commanded the ſheriffs of Londoa to pay the 
keepers of the king's leopards fix-pence a day, 
for the ſuſtenance of the leopards ; and three 

half-pence 
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half-pence a day for the diet of the keeper, out 
of the fee-farm of the city. 

For a conſiderable time, there was a diſpute 

between the crown and the city, about the right 
to the Tower-hill. In the reign of Edward IV. 
the king's officers erected there a gallows, and a 
ſcaffold for the execution of offenders, The ci- 
tizens complained; and Edward immediately 
diſavowed the act, by public proclamation. 
From that time the fatal apparatus is always 
provided by the city. 
To enumerate thoſe who have ſuffered here, 
belongs to hiftory, rather than to our province; 
and it ſufficiently records the executions which 
have taken place. 

The church of St. Petrus ad Vincula, within 
the Tower, has been the undiſtinguiſhing repo- 
fitory of the headleſs bodies of numbers, who 
ended their days on the adjacent hill; or, when 
greatly favoured, within the fortreſs. The an- 
cient church was much more ſplendid, it being 
occaſionally the place at which the kings of Eng- 
land performed their oriſons. 

A little to the ſonth of Eaft Smithfield, 1s the 
hoſpital of St. Catharine's, originally ſounded in 
1148, by Matilda of Boulogne, wife of King 
Stephen, for the repoſe of her ſon Baldwin, and 
ber daughter Matilda; and for the maintenance 


of a maſter, brothers and ſiſters, and other poor 


perſons. In 1273, Eleanor, widow of Henry, poſ- 
ſeſſed herſelf of it, diffolved the old foundation, 
refounded it in hononr of the ſame ſaint, for a 
maſter, three brethren chaplains, three ſiſters, 


ten Bedes women, and fix P 


Philippa, wife of Edward III. was a great bene- 


factreſs to this hoſpital: and to this day it re- 


mains 
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mains under queenly patronage, according to the 
reſervation made by the pious refoundreſs, Eica- 
nor. Our preſent — is the twenty- 
ninth royal patroneſs. 

Below St. Catharine's, on the river fide, ſtood 
the great breweries, or Bere-houſe, as it is called 
in the map publiſhed in the firſt volume of the 
Civitates Orbis. They were ſubject to regula- 
tions as early as the reign of Henry VII; who, 
in 1492, licenſed John Merchant, a Fleming, to 
export fifty tons of ale, called Berre, And in 
the ſame reign, one Geffry Gate, probably an of- 
ficer of the king's, ſpoiled the brewhouſes at St. 
Catharine's twice, either for ſending tov much 
abroad unlicenſed, or for brewing it too weak for 


their home cuſtomers., The demand for this ar- 


ticle from foreign parts increaſed to a high de- 
gree ; in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, five hun- 
dred tuns were exported at once. At this time 
there ſcems to have been a free exportation, ex- 
cept when checked by proclamation, for fear of 


enhancing the price of corn, by excels of brew- 


ing in ſcarce times; but even then it was per- 
mitted by the royal licence. 

A London brewhoule, at the preſent period, 
exhibits a magnificence unſpeakable. The veſ- 


ſels evince the extent of the trade Mr. Mix, 


of Liquorpond- ſtreet, can ſhow i weaty-four tuns; 
containing in all, thirty-five thonſand barrels; 
one alone holds four thouſand five hundred bar- 
rels of wholeſome liquor; which enabies the 
London porter drinker to undergo taſks that ten 
gin drinkers would fink under. Other great 
breweries poſſeſs correſponding grandeur, 
Stepney was originally ſurrounded by marſhes. 
The church, which ftands far from the river, 


was 
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was originally called Ecclefia omnium Sanc- 
torum, but was afterwards ſtyled that of St. 
Dunſtan; for the whole body of ſaints was 
obliged to give way to him who had the cou- 
rage to take the devil himſelf by the noſe. 
Here may be found that curious 9 men- 
tioned by the SpeQator : 


Here Thomas Safhn lyes interr'd : Ah why 
Born in New England, did in London — 7— 


This vaſt pariſh is at preſent divided into eight 


others, yet the mother pariſh ſtill remains of great 


Extent. 

The great dock and ſhip yard, belonging to 
Mr. Perry, are fituated at the extremity of this 
pariſh, at Blackwall. This may be called the 
eaſtern end of London, being nearly a continued 
ſucceſſion of tix miles and a half of ſtreets, from 
hence to Tyburn Turnpike. 

The great extent of Wapping, which aretches 
along the river ſide from St. Catharine's, aroſe 
from the policy of the commiſſioners of ſewers, 
in 1751, who thonght that nothing could ſecure 
the manor from the depredations of the water, 
ſo effectually as the building of houſes. The 
plan N and in our days we ſee a vaſt 
and populous town added to the ancient pre- 
cincts, which had ſtagnated for ages. 

The hamlet of Shadwell i is a continuation of 
the buildings along the river. Between the 
houſes and the water, in all this long tract of 
ſtreet, are frequent docks, and ſmall building 
yards. Execution Dock ſtill remains at Wap- 
ping, and is uſed as often as a melancholy oc- 
caſion requires. The criminals are to this day 


executed on- a. temporary gallows, placed at low 


water mark; but the cuſtom of leaving the body 
to 
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to be overflowed by three tides, has long fince 
been omitted. 

The village of Radcliff, to which Wapping 
now Joins, is of ſome antiquity. From hence 
the gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, on May the 
20th, 1553, took his departure on his fatal 
voyage for diſcovering the north-eaſt paſſage 
to China. 

Limehouſe, a continuation of the town along 
the river fide, is a new creation; and its church, 
one of the fifty new churches, was finithed in 
1724. This may be called the end of London 
on the water fide; but it is continued by means 
of Poplar, a chapelry in the perith of Stepney, 
acroſs the upper part of the Ille of Dogs, in a 
ftraight line to the river Lea, the diviſion of this 
county from Eſſex. The new wet docks and 
warehouſes, in this vicinity, bid fair to be an 
ornament to the metropolis, and to facilitate and 


tncreaſe its immenſe commerce. 


Radcliff Highway is a broad and very long 
ſtreet, ending in Eaft Smithfield, On the north 
fide ſtands another of the new fifty churches, St. 
George's Middleſex ; ſquare riſes out of ſquare, 
to compoſe the ſteeple; ; its upper ſtory is incom- 
prehen ſible. 

At Rag-fair, in this quarter, the articles of 
commerce by no means belie the name, There 
is no exprefling the poverty of the goods; nor 
yet their cheapneſs. A man, it is ſaid, may be 
wholly clothed here for fourteen pence! ' 

A little farther on to the eaſt, ſtood the Abby 
of St. Mary of the Graces, called alſo. the New 
Abby, and Eaſtminſter, in cppokition to Weſt« 
minſter, in reſpe& to its ſituation. It we ſound- 
ed by Edward III. in 1349, in the new church, 
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yard of the Holy Trinity, and filled with Ciſter- 
tians, Edward was moved to his piety by a 
fright he was ſeized with in a violent ſtorm, in his 
way to France; when he vowed, if he got ſafe 
to ſhore, he would found a monaſtery to the 
honour of God, and the Lady of Grace, if the 
would grant him the grace of coming ſafe on 
ſhore. The preſent Victualling Office ſucceed- 
ed this building. EY 
The Cuſtom- houſe is a little to the weſt of the 
Tower, On this ſpot is the buſy concourſe of all 
nations, who pay their tribute towards the ſup- 
port of Great Britain. About the year 1559, 
the loſs to the revenue, by collecting it in differ- 
ent parts of the city, was firſt diſcovered, and 
an act paſſed to compel people to land their goods 
in ſuch places as were appointed by the com- 
millioners of the revenue; and this was the ſpot 
fixed on: a Cuſtom-houſe was erected, which, 
being deſtroyed by the great fire, was rebuilt by 


Charles II. In 1718, it underwent the ſame fate, 
and was reſtored in its preſent form. The amount 


of the Cuſtoms at this period is immenſe. 

In Water-lane, a little to the north-weſt of the 
Cuftom- houſe, is the Trinity-houſe; a ſociety 
eſtabliſhed in 1515, at a period in which the 
Britiſh navy began to afſume a ſyſtematic form. 
The founder was Sir Thomas Spert, comptroller 
of the navy, and commander of the great ſhip 
Henry Grace de Dieu. It is a corporation, con- 
fiſting of a maſter, four wardens, eight aſſiſtants, 
and eighteen elder brethren ; ſelected from com- 
manders in the navy and the merchants ſervice ; 
and now and then a compliment is paid to a few 
of our firſt nobility. They may be confidered as 
guardians of our ſhips, military and * 
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Their powers are very extenſive: they examing 
the mathematical children of Chriſt's Hoſpital ; 
maſters of his majeſty's ſhips ; they appoint pi- 
lots for the river Thames; ſettle the general rates 
of pilotage ; ere light-houſes, oa ſea- marks; 
grant licences to poor ſeamen, not free of the city, 
to row on the Thames; prevent foreigners from 
ſerving on board our ſhips without licence; pu- 
nith. ſeamen for mutiny and deſertion ; hear and 
determine complaints of officers and men in the 
merchants ſervice, but liable to appeal to the 
judge of the court of admiralty; fuperintend 
the deepening and clean ſing of the riyer Thames, 
and have under their juriſdiction the ballaſt of- 
fice; have powers to buy lands, and receive do- 
nations for charitable uſes; and, in conſequence, 
relieve annually many thouſands of poor-ſeamen, 
their widows, and orphans. 8 
It is in this houſe that the buſineſs of the in- 
ſlitution is carried on: but the mother-houſe is 
at Deptford, the corporation being named, the 
maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of the guild or 
fraternity of the moſt glorious and undivided 
Trivity, and of St. Clement, in the pariſh of 
Deptford Strond, in the county of Kent. 
fter the Caſtom-houſe, the firſt place of note 
is Billingſgate, or, to adapt the ſpelling to con- 
jectures of antiquaries, Belin's-gate, or the gate 
of Belinus, king of Britain, fellow-adventurer 
with Brenous, king of the Gauls, at the ſacking 
of Rome, three hundred and fixty years hefore 
the chriſtian era: and the Beli mawr, who 
graces the pedigrees of numbers of ancient Bri- 
tons. There does not appear however any re- 
cord of a gate at this place; but ther-,was a 
ſmall port for the reception of ſhipping, . and, 
Vor. VI. 9 for 
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for a confiderable time, this was the moſt import. 
ant place for the landing of almoſt every article 
of commerce. In the reign of King William 
it became celebrated as a fiſh-market ; and by 
act of parliament it is made a free port for fiſh, 
which might be ſold there every day in the week 
„ 5 
A little to the weſt is London - bridge. The year 
of its foundation is not ſeitled. The firſt men- 
tion of it is in the laws of Ethelred, which fix 
the tolls of veſſels coming to Billingſgate, or ad 
Pontem. It could not be prior to the year 993, 
when Unlaf, the Dane, failed up the river as 
high as Stains, without interruption : nor yet 
after the year 1016 in which Ethelred died: and 
the great Canute, king, of Denmark, when he 
befieged London, was impeded in his operations 
by a bridge, which even at that time muſt have 
been ſtrongly fortified, which obliged him to have 
recourſe to the following vaſt expedient. He 
cauſed a prodigious ditch to be cut on the ſouth 
fide of the Thames, at Rotherhithe, or Redriff, 
A little to the eaſt of Southwark, which he con- 
tinued at a diftance from the ſouth end of the 
bridge, in form of a ſemicircle, opening into 
the weſtern part of the river. Through this he 
drew his ſhips, and effectually completed the 
blockade of the city. But the valour of the ei- 
tizens obliged him to raiſe the fiege. Evidences 
of this great work are to be found in the place 


|  Eallled the Dock Head, at Redriff, where it 


began. 

Otiginally there was a ferry, and the bridge 
originated from the public ſpirit of the college 
of priefts of St. Mary Overie; but it muſt be 

underſtood that the firſt bridge was of op 
w 0 | 7 
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the materials at hand, and moſt probably rudely 
put together, | 

In 1136, the bridge was burnt down, By the 
year 1163 it grew ſo ruinous, as to occaſion its 
being rebuilt, under the care of one Peter, cu- 
rate of St. Mary Colechurch, a celebrated archi- 
tect of thoſe times. It was ſoon after determin- 
ed to build a bridge of ſtone, and, about the year 
1176, the ſame Peter was employed again, It 
proved a work of thirty-three years: the archi- 
tect died four years before it was completed; and 


another clergyman, Iſenbert, maſter of the ſchools 


of XainQes, was recommended to the citizens, 
by King John, for the honour of finiſhing it; 
but they rejected their prince's choice, and com- 
mitted the work to three merchants of London, 
who completed it in 1209. | 

This great work was founded on enormous 
piles, driven as cloſely as poſſible together: on 


their tops were laid long planks ten inches thick, 


ſtrongly bolted; and on them were placed the 
baſe of the pier, the lowermoſt ſtones of which 
were bedded in pitch, to prevent the water from 
damaging the work : round all were the piles 
which were called the Sterlings, deſigned for the 
preſervation of the foundation piles. Theſe con- 
trated. the ſpace between the piers ſo greatly, 
as to occaſion, at the retreat of every tide, a fall 
of five feet, or a number of temporary cataracts, 
which, fince the foundation of the bridge, have 
occafioned the loſs of many thouſand lives. The 
water, at ſpring-tides, riſes to the height of about 
eighteen feet. The length of this vaſt work is 
nine hundred and fifteen feet, the exact breadth 
of the river. The number of arches was nine- 
teen, of unequal dimenſions, and greatly der 

| formed 
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formed by the ſterlings, and the houſes on each 
fide, which overhung and leaned in a moſt ter- 
rific manner. In moſt places they hid the arches, 
and nothing appeared but the rude piers. With⸗ 
in recollection, the ſtreet on London-bridge was 
narrow, darkſome, and dangerous to paſſengers, 
from the multitude of carriages: frequent arches 
of ſtrong tituber croſſed the ſtteet, from the tops 
of the houſes, to keep them together, and from 
falling ints the river. Moſt of the houſes were 
tenanted by pin or needle makers, and economi- 
cal ladies were wont to drive from the St. James's 
end of the town, to make cheap purchales. 

In the bridge are three openings, on each fide; 
with baluſtrades, to give paſlengets a fight of 
the water and ſhipping: In one part had been 
a drawbridge, uleful either by way of defence, 
or for the admiſſion of ſhips into the upper part 
of the river. This was protedted by a firong 
tower The top bf this tower, in the ſad and 
turbulent days of this kingdom, uſed to be the 
ſhambles of human fleſh, and covered with heads 
or quarters of unfortunate partizans. Even fo 


late as the year 1598, Hentzner, the German 


traveller, with German accuracy, counted on it 
above thirty heads. The old map of the city; 
in 1597, repreſents them in a moſt horrible cluſ- 
ter. - | | ; 

At the ſouth end of the bridge, one Peter Cor- 
bis, a Dutchman, in the year 1582, invented an 


engine to force the water of the Thames into 
leaden pipes, to ſupply many of the adjacert 


parts of the city. It has, ſince that time, been 
fo greatly improved by the ſkill of the Engliſh 
mechanics, as to become a moſt curious as well 
as uſeful pieoe of machinery, and to be extreme- 


ly 
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ly worthy the attention of profeſſors of that 
branch of ſcience. | £4: 604d 
An unparralleled calamity happened on this 
bridge within four years afters it was finiſhed. 


A fire began on it at the Southwark end; multi- 


tudes of people ruſhed out of London to extinguiſh 
it ; while they were engaged in this charitable 
defign, the fire ſeized on the oppoſite end, and 
hemmed in the crowd.—Above three thouſand 
perſons periſhed in the flames, or were drowned 
by overloading the veſſels which were hard 

enough to attempt their relief. | 

The gallant action of Edmund Oſborne, anceſ- 
ter to the Duke of Leeds, when he was appren- 
tice to Sir William Hewet, cloth-worker, muft 
by no means be forgotten. About the year 1536, 
when his maſter lived in one of theſe tremendous 
houſes, a ſervant maid was playing with bis only 
daughter in her arms, in a window over the wa- 
ter, and accidentally dropt the child. "Young 
Oſborne, who was witneſs to the misfortune, in- 
ftantly ſprang into the river, and, beyond all ex- 
pectation, brought her ſafe to the terrified fami- 
ly. Several perſons of rank paid their addreſſes 
to her, when ſhe was marriageable; among 
others, the Earl of Shrewſbury: but Sir William 
gratefully decided in favour of Oſborne ; / Of- 
borne, ſays he, /aved her, and Oſborne Hall enjoy 
ber,” In her right he poſſeſſed a great fortune. 


He became ſheriff of London in 1575, and lord 
mayor in 1582. 


Very near the northen end of the bridge, is 
the church of St. Magnus. It is probably a 
church of great antiquity ; yet the firſt mention 
of it is in 1433. It was — in the great _ 
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bat within ten years was reftored in the preſent 
handſome fiyle. | : 
A little higher up, on the left hand, is Eaſt- 
cheap, immortalized by Shakeſpeare, as the place 
of rendezvous of Sir John Falſtaff and his merry 
companions. Here ftood the Boar's Head ta- 
veru; the fite is now covered with modern 
houſes, but in the front of one is ſtill preſerv- 
ed the memory of the fign, the Boar's Head, 
cut in ftone. 

In Pudding lane, at a very ſmall diſtance from 
this church, begun the ever-memorable calamity 
by fire, on the 2d of September, 1665. In four 
days it conſumed every part of this noble city 
within the walls, except what lies within a hne 
drawn from the north part of Coleman-ftreet, 
and juſt to the ſouth-weſt of Leadenhall, and 
from thence to the Tower. Its ravages were 
alſo extended without the walls, to the weft, as 
far as Fetter-lane, and the Temple. As it begun 
in Pudding-lane, it ended in Smithfield at Pye- 
corner! which might occafion the inſcription 
with the figure of a boy, on a houſe in the laſt 
place, now almoſt eraſed, which attributes “ the 
fire of London to the fin of gluttony.” 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren was coeval to this miſ- 
fortune. The plans bis great genius offered 10 
the public for rebuilding the city, with genuine 
taſte, and a ſplendor worthy of ancient Rome, 
, were unfortunately rejected. But fill he was 
the reſtorer of ſeveral of our public buildings: 
many of our temples aroſe with improved beauty 
from his plans. 55 

That adoniſhing proof of his genius, the Mo- 
nument, is placed on the fide of Fiſh- ſtrret, very 
Bear to the ſpot where the calamity began. It 
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is a Doric, column, two hundred and two feet 
high, flated, and finiſhed with an urn, from 
which iſſues flames, inftead of a noble ſtatue of 
the reigning king, as the great archite& pro- 
poſed. On the weſt fide of the pedeſtal is a baſs 
relief, cut by Gabriel Cibber iu admirable taſte, 


It repreſents emblematically this ſad cataſtrophe 


Charles is ſeen, ſurrounded with Liberty, Genius, 
and Science, giving directions for the reſtoring of 
the city. Here the ſculptor found, luckily, one 
example to compliment the attention of the- 
thoughtleſs monarch towards the good of his 
ſubjects; for, during the horrors of the confla- 
gration, and after it-was ſubdued, his endeavours 
to ſtop the evil, and to remedy the effect, were 


truly indefatigable. This noble column was be- 


gun in 1671 ; and finiſhed in 1677, at the ex- 
pence of 14,5001. The damage ſuttained by the 
cruel element, was computed at ten million ſeven 
hundred and fixteen thouſand pounds, But Pro- 
vidence, mingling mercy with juſtice, ſuffered 
only the loſs of a very tew lives. 

Great as this calamity was, yet it proved the 
providential cauſe of putting a ſtop to one of a 


tar more tremendous nature. The plague, which, 


for a ſeries. of ages, had, with very ſhort inter- 
vals, viſited our capital in its — dreadful 
forms, neveg appeared there again after the re- 
building of the city in a more open and airy man- 
ner, which removed ſeveral nuiſances, which, 


if not the actual origin of a plague, was aſſuredly 
one great pabulum, when it had ſeized our ſtreets. 
The laſt was in 1665, when, in about fix months, 


by the ſmalleſt computation, a hundred and 


threeſcore thouſaud people fell by the deſtroying 
| Almoſt 
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Almoſt oppoſite to the place where the m 
ment now ftands, was a large ftone houſe, the 
habitation of Edward, our famous Black Prince, 
the flower of Engliſh chivalry. 

At a ſmall diftance, to the weſt of the bridge, 
is Fiſhmonger's-hall, a very handſome building, 
erected fince the deſtruction of the old hall by 
the great fire. It faces the river, and commands 
a fine view of the water and the bridge. In the 
court-room are ſeveral pictures of the various 
ſorts of vendible fiſhes. 

This company pays five hundred pounds a year 
to charitable uſes. | 

To the weſt of this place was the Steel-yard, a 
moſt noted quay for the landing of wheat, rye, 
and other grain ; cables, maſts, tar, flax, hemp, 
linen cloth, wainſcot; wax, ſteel, and other mer- 
chandize, imported by the Eafterlings, or Ger- 
mans. Here was the Guildhalda Teutonicorum, 
or Guildball of thoſe people. They were our 
maſters in the art of commerce, and ſettled here 
even before the eleventh century. 

After ſeveral revocations and renewals of the 
charter, the houſe, in 1597; was ſhut up, by our 
wiſe and patriotic queen, and the German inha- 
bitants expelled the kingdom. 

At this time, it is the great repofitory of the 
imported iron, which furniſhes our metropolis 
with that neceſſary material. The quantity of 
bars, that fill the yards and warehouſes of this 
quarter, ftrike with aftoniſhment the moſt indif- 
ferent beholder. Next to the water-fide are two 
eagles, with imperial crowns round their necks, 
Placed on two columns. 

Not remote from hence formerly ſtood the 
en a vaſt houſe or palace, which often _— 
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6d maſters. It was once dignified by being the 
refidence of our illuſtrious navigator, Sir Francis 
Drake. 
Beyond the Steel-yard is Dowgate, now 'a 

place of little note. Here ſtood one of the Ro- 
man gates, through which was the way for paſ- 
ſengers, who took boat at the trajectus, or ferry, 
into the continuation of the military way to- 
wards Dover. | 

Near Dowgate, runs concealed into the Thames, 
the ancient Wal-brook, or river of Wells, men- 
tioned in a charter of the Conqueror, to the col- 
lege of St. Martin-le-grand. It riſes to the north 
of Moorfields, and paſſed through London Wall, 
between' Biſhopſgate and ' Moorgate, and ran 
through the city; for a long time it was quite 
expoſed, and had over it ſeveral bridges, which 
were maintained by the priors of certain religions 
houſes, and others. Between two and three 
centuries ago it was vaulted over with brick; the 
top paved, and formed into a ſtreet; and, for a 
long time paſt, known only by name. 5 
In this neighbourhood was the great houſe, 
called the Vintrie, with vaſt wine -· vaults beneath. 
Here, in 13 14, refided Sir John Giſors, lord mayor, 
and conſtable of the Tower. But the memorable 
feaſting of another owner, Sir Henry Picard, 
vintner, lord mayor in 1356, muſt not be forgot- 
ten, who, © in one day, did ſumptuouſly feaſt 
Edward, king of England; John, king of France; 
the King of Cipres, (then arrived in England ;) 
David, king of Scots; Edward, prince of Wales; 
with many noblemen, and other: and after, the. 
ſayd Henry Picard kept his hall againſt all com- 
mers whoſoeur, that were willing to play at dice 


and hazard. In like manner the Lady Margaret, 


his 


ö 
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his wife, did alſo keepe her chamber to the ſame 
intent. The King of Cipres, playing with Heory 
Picard, in his hall, did winne of him fifty markes 
but Henry, beeing very ſkilfull in that art, alter- 
ing his hand, did after winne of the ſame king 
the ſame fifty markes, and fifty markes more; 
which when the ſame king began to take in ill 
part, although hee diflembled the ſame, Henry 


ſaid untohim, My lord and king, be not agreeued, 


I court not your gold, but your play, for I have 
not bidd you hither that I might grieue, but that 
amongſt other things I might ſee your play; and 
gave him his money againe, plentifully beſtow- 
ing of his owne amongſt the retinue: befides, he 
gave many rich gifts to the king, and other 
nobles and knights, which dined with him, to 
the great glory of the citizens of London in thoſe 
days.” f 

Vintner's Hall faces Thames-ftreet, It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the figure of Bacchus ſtriding bis 
tun, placed on the columns of the gate. In the 
great hall is a good picture of St. Martin, on a 
white horſe, dividing his cloak with our Saviour, 
who appeared to him in the year 337, in the 
character of a beggar. 

The celebrated Sir Richard Whittington 
founded, near this place, Whittington College, in 
the church of St. Michael Royal, rebuilt by bim, 
and finiſhed by his executors, in 1424. The col- 
lege was ſuppreſſed at the reformation, but the 
almſhouſes, which belonged to it, ſtill exiſt. 

The Tower Royal ſtood in a ftreet of the ſame 
name, a little beyond this church, and was the 
ſcene of ſome memorable events. It was ſup- 
poſed to have been founded by Henry I. and, 

according 
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an to Stow, was the refidence of King 
tephen. of hs Maas. 

n this tower, Richard, in 1386, lodged, when 
his royal gueſt, Leon III. king of Armenia, who 
had been expelled his kingdom by the Turks, 
took refuge in England. Richard treated him 
with the utmoſt munificence, loaded him with 
gifts, and ſettled on the unfortunate prince a 
thouſand pounds a-year for life. After two 
months ſtay, he returned into France, where he 
alſo met with a reception ſuitable to his rank ; 
and dying at Paris, in 1393, was interred in the 
Celeſtins, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. 
Near the water-fide, a little to the weſt of Vint- 
ners-hall, food Worcefter-place, the houſe of the 
accompliſhed John Tiptoft, earl of Worcefter, lord 
high treaſurer of England. All his love for the ſci- 
ences could not ſoften in him the ferocious tem- 
per of the unhappy times he lived in. While be 
was in Ireland, he cruelly deftroyed two infants 
of the Deſmond family. And, in 1470, fitting 
in judgment on twenty gentlemen and yeomen, 
taken at ſea near Southampton, he cauſed them 
to be hanged and beheaded, then hung by their 
legs, and their heads ſtack on a ftake, driven into 
their fundaments. He had deſerted the cauſe of 
Henry, and was beheaded by order of the great 
Earl of Warwick, who had juſt before thought 
proper to quit that of Edward. | 
| The next place of antiquity, on the banks of 
the Thames, is Queenhithe, or harbour: its ori- 
ginal name was Edred's bithe, and poſhbly ex- 
iſted in the time of the Saxons. This was one of 
the places for large boats, and even ſhips, to dif- 
charge their lading; for there was a draw»bridge 
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in one part of London-bridge, which was pulled 


up, occafionally, to admit the paſſage of large 
veſſels. | 
Oppoſite to Queenhithe, on the ſouth ſide of 
Thames-ftreet, is Little Trinity-lane, where the 
company of painter-ſtainers haye their hall. 
Theſe artiſts formed themſelves into a fraternity 
as early as the reign of Edward III. and alfo 
erected themſelves into a company; but were 
not incorporated. They ſtyled themſelves Painter · 
ſtainers ; the chief work being the ſtaining or 
ainting of glaſs, illuminating miſſals, or paint- 
ing of portatif, or other altars, and now and then 


a portrait; witneſs that of Richard II. and the 


portraits of the great John Talbot and his wife, 


Preſerved at Caſtle Aſhby. 


They were incorporated in 1376, had their 
maſter, warden, and common ſeal. 

The next remarkable place is Baynard Caſtle, 
one of the two caſtles built on the weſt end of 
the town, © with walls and ramparts,” mentioned 
by Fitzſtephens. It took its name from its 
founder, a nobleman, and follower of the Con- 
queror, and who died in the reign of William 
Rufus. This caſtle is frequently mentioned in 
hiſtory. It was occaſionally the royal reſidence, 
and ſome of the moſt illuſtrious names in ancient 
times are connected with it. 

To the weſt of this ſtood the other of Fitz- 


ſtephen's caſtles, the Towet of Montfichet, found - 


ed by Gilbert de Montfichet, a native of Rome, 


but related to the Conqueror: he brought with 


him a ftrong force, and fought gallantly in his 
cauſe, in the field of Haſtings. By him was 


founded this tower: its date was ſhort, for it 
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-was demoliſhed by King Jobn, in 1213, after 
baniſhing Richard, ſucceſſor to Gilbert, the ac- 


tual owner. 
From hence Mr. pennant turned north, till he 


gained the fite of Ludgate. On the left all is 


piety; Credo-lane, Ave Maria! lane, Amen 


Corner, and Paternoſter- row in particular, indi- 


cate the /an&ity of the motley inhabitants. Be- 
fore us riſes the magnificent ſtructure of St. Paul's, 
and its confined church-yard. The left band way 
leads to Warwick-lane : 


Where ſtands a dome majeſtic to the ſight, 

And ſumptuous arches hive its oval height; 

A golden globe, plac'd high with artful ſkill, 

Seems to the diſtant ſight a gilded pill. 
In proſe, the College of Phyſicians ; a ſociety 
founded originally by Dr. Linacre, the firſt who 
reſcued the medical art from the hands of illite- 
rate monks and empirics. He ſtudied in Italy; 
and became phyſician to Henry VII. and VIII. 
Edward VI. and the Princeſs Mary. He died in 
1524. The college was firſt in Knight rider- 
ſtreet; afterwards it was removed to Amen 
Corner; and «finally fixed here. The preſent 
building was the work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 
On the top of the dome is a gilt ball, which the 
witty Garth calls the g pill. On the ſummit 
of the centre is the bird of Aſculapius, the ad- 
monilhing cock. 

On one ſide of the court is a ſtatue of Charles 
II. on the oppoſite, that of the notorious Sir 
John Cutler. 

In the great room are ſeveral. -portraits of gen · 


tlemen of the faculty. Among them Sir Theo- 


dore Mayerne, a native of Geneva, phyſician to 
James and Charles I, The great Sydenham, tp 
Vor. VI. M whom 
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whom thouſands owe their lives, by his daring 
attempt (too long neglected) of the cool regimen 
in the ſmall-pox; and Harvey, who firſt diſ- 
| covered the circulation of the blood. | 
The portrait of Dr. Friend, the hiſtorian of 

phyfic, and the moſt elegant writer of his time, 

muſt not be omitted. The fine buſts of Harvey, 

Sydenham, and Mead, the phyſician of our own 
days, merit attention. 


| Warwick-lane took its name from its having 
i 


in it the inn or houſe of Richard Nevil, the 
| great earl of Warwick, whoſe popularity and 
ö manner of living merit recital. Stow men- 
tions his coming to London in the famous con- 
| vention of 1458, with 000 men, all in red jackets 
' embroidered, with ragged ftaves, before and be+ 
| bind, and was lodged in Warwicke-lane; in 
| whoſe houſe there was fix oxen eaten at a break- 
faſt, and every taverne was full of his meate, for 
| hee that had any acquaintance in that houſe, 
| might have there ſo much of ſodden and roft 
meate, as he could pricke and carry upon along 
[ dagger.” 
The memory of this king-making earl is ſtill 
preſerved by a fine ftone ſtatue, placed in the 
4 front of a houſe in this lane, within two or three 
1 doors of the ſouth fide of Newgate-ftreet. 
Not far from hence, near Ave Maria-lane, 
ſtood a great houſe, of ſtone and wood, belonging, 
in old times, to John, duke of Bretagny and 
earl of Richmond, cotemporary with Edward II. 
and III.; after him it was poſſeſſed by the earls 
of Pembroke, in the time of Richard II. and 
Henry VI. and, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Henry, lord Abergavenny. To finiſh the anti- 
imax, it was finally poſſeſſed by the * 
1 ; 0 
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of Stationers, who rebuilt it of wood, and made 
it their hall. It was deſtroyed by the great fire, 
and was ſucceeded by the preſent plain building, 
The preceding owners might boaſt of their no- 
bility; their ſucceſſors. of their wealth; for, in 
f that ſad calamity, Lord Clarendon eftimated, that 
, the loſs of the company did not amount to leſs 
, than two bundred thouſand pounds. 

a The cathedral of St. Paul more than fills the 
ſpace of Ludgate-hill. The beſt authority we 


4 have for the origin of this church, is from its 
: great reſtorer, Sir Chriſtopher Wren. His opinion, 

d that there had been a church on this ſpot, built 

1 by the chriſtians, in the time of the Romans, 

4 was confirmed: when he ſearched for the foun- 

1 dations for his own deſign, he met with thoſe of 

i the original preſbyterium, or ſemicircular chancel 

2 of the old church. They conſiſted only of Kentiſh 

E rubble- ſtone, artfully worked, and eonſolidated 

K with exceeding hard mortar, in the Roman man- 

: ner, much excelling the ſuperſtructure. He ex- 
plodes the notion of there having been here a 
8 temple of Diana, and the diſcovery of the horns 

1 of animals uſed in the ſacrifices to that goddeſa, 

on which the opinion had been founded, no ſuch 
* thing having been diſcovered in all his ſearches. 


The firſt church is ſuppoſed to have been de- 
ſtroyed in the Diocleſian perſecution, and to have 
E been rebuilt in the reign of Conſtantine, This 


51 was again demoliſhed by the pagan Saxons; and 
f reſtored, in 603, by Sebert, a petty prince, ruliug 
I in theſe parts, under Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
; d the firſt chriſtian monarch of the Saxon race; 
h who, at the inſtance of. St. Auguſtine, appointed 
* Melitus the firſt biſhop of London. Erkenwald, 


the ſon of King Offa, fourth in ſucceſhon from 
of ; Melitus, 


orecting in the Strand. 
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Melitus, ornamented his cathedral very highly, 
and improved the revenues with bis own patri- 
mony. 

When the city of London was deſtroyed by 
fire, in 1086; this church was burnt ; the Biſhop 
Mauritius began to rebuild it, and laid the foun- 
dations, which remained till its ſecond de ſtruction, 
from the ſame cauſe, in the laſt century. Not- 
withflanding Mauritius lived twenty years after 
he had begun this pious work, and Biſhop Beau- 
vages enjoyed the ſee twenty more, yet, ſuch was 
the grandeur of the defign, that it remained un- 
finiſhed. 

The ſteeple was finiſhed in 1221. The noble 
ſubterraneous church of St. Faith, Eccleſia Sanc- 
tæ Fidis in cryptis, was begun in 1257. It was 
ſupported by three rows of maſly cluſtered pil- 
lars, with ribs diverging from them to tupport 
the ſolemn roof. This was the parith church. 

The Chapter-houſe, adjoining to the ſouth 
tranſept, was circular, and ſupported by four 
central pillars, and of more elegant gothic than 
the reft of the building. This projected into a 
moſt beautiful cloiſter, two ſtories high. On the 
walls was painted the Machabre, or dance of 
death, a common lubject on the walls of cloifters 
or religious places. This was a fingle piece, a 
long train of all orders of men, from the pope to 
the loweſt of human beings ; each figure has, as 
his partner, Death; the firſt ſhaking his remem- 
bering hour glaſs. | 

This cloiſter, the dance, and innumerable fine 
monuments, fell victims to the ſacrilege of the 
protector, Somerſet, who demoliſhed the whole, 
and carried the materials to his palace, then 


A Farther 
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Farther: to the weſt, adjoining to the ſouth 
fide, was the pariſh church of St. Gregory. Over 
it was one of the towers which ornamented the 
weſtern front. It was called the Lollards Tower, 
and was the biſhop's priſon for the heterodox, in 
which was committed many a midnight murder. 

The ſiyle of the ancient cathedral was a moſt 
beautiful gothic; over the eaſt end was a moſt 
elegant circular window ; alterations were made 
in the. ends of the two tranſepts, ſo that their 
form is not delivered down to us in the ancient 
plans; from the central tower roſe a lofty and 
moſt graceful ſpire. 

The dimenſions of this noble temple, as taken 
in 1309, were theſe: the length fix hundred and 
ninety feet; the breadth a hundred and twenty; 
the height of the roof of the weft part, from the 


floor, one hundred and two; of the eaſt part, a 


hundred and eighty-eight; of the tower, two 
hundred and fixty; of the ſpire, which was made 
of wood, covered with lead, two hundred and 
ſeventy-four. The whole ſpace the church oc- 
cupied, was three acres and a half, one rood and 
a balf, and fix perches. 

The nave was ſupported by cluſtered pillars 
and round arches, the ſtyle preſerved by the 
Normans, after the conquered Saxons, The gal- 
leries and windows of the tranſepts were alſo 
finiſhed with rounded arches. The tkreen to the 
choir, and the chapel of our Lady, were gothic, 
The ſkreen remarkably elegant, ornamented with 
fiatues on each fide of the door, at the expence 
of Sir Paul Pindar. 

The high altar dazzled with gems and gold, 
the gifts of its numerons votaries. John, — 
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| of France, when priſoner in England, firſt paying 
| his reſpects to St. Erkenwald's ſhrine, offered 
| four baſons of gold: and the gifts at the obſe- 
quies of princes, foreign and Britiſh, were of 
immenſe value. On the day of the converfion 
1 of the tutelar ſaint, the chacities were prodigious, 
1 firſt to the ſouls, when an indulgence of foriy 
days pardon was given, were peritentibus, coriritit 


et conf;ſſis; and, by order of Henry III. fifteen 
*bundred tapers were placed in the church, and 
fifteen thouſand poor people fed in the church- 
ard. 
l The boys of St. Paul's were famous for acting 
of the mytteries, or holy plays, and even regular 
dramas. They often had the honour of perform- 
ing before our monarchs. Their preparations 
| 


were expenfive; ſo that they petitioned Richard 
II. to prohibit ſome ignorant and unexperienced 
perſons from aQing the Hiſtory of the Old Teſ- 
tament, to the great prejudice of the clergy of 
the church. They had their barne-bithop, or 
child bilhop, who aſſumed the ftate and attire 
of a prelate. Ludicrous as this holy counterfeit 
was, Dean Colet expreſsly orders, that his ſcholars 
hall, © every Childermas daye, come to Paulis 
| churche, and heare the chylde byſhop's ſermon, 
| and after be at the hygh maſſe, and each of them 
| | offer a penny to the chylde bythop ; and with 
them, the maiſters and ſurveyors of the ſcole.“ 
This character was very common in many of the 
churches in France, under the name of Leveque 
des foux, or archeveque des foux. They were 
dreſſed in the pontifical habits, and ſung ſuch 
| indecent ſongs, danced and committed ſuch hor- 
tible profapations, even before the altar, that at 
| length 
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length they were ſuppreſſed by an arret of par- 
hament, at the requeſt of the Dean and Chapter 
of Rheims. 

In 1561, the noble ſpire was wholly conſumed 
by lightning, and never reſtored. 

Betore this cathedral was the. famous Paul's 
Croſs, a pulpit formed of wood, mounted upon 
fieps of tune, and covered with lead, in which 
the moſt eminent divines were appointed to 
preach every Sunday, in the forenoon. To this 
place, the court, the mayor, and aldermen, and 
principal citizens, uſed to reſort, * The greateſt 
part of the congregation ſat in the open air; the 
king and his train had covered galleries; and the 
better fort of people were alſo protected from the 
injury of the weather ; but the far greater part 
ſtood expoſed in the open air; for which reaſon 
the preacher went, in very bad weather, to a 
place called the Shrowds ; a covered ſpace on the 
de of the church, to protect the congregation in 
inclement ſeaſons. Confiderable contributions 
were raiſed among the nobility and citizens, to 
ſupport ſuch preachers as were (as was often the 
caſe) called to town from either of the univerſi- 
ties. In particular, the lord mayor and aldermen 
ordered that every preacher, who came from a 
diſtance, ſhould be freely accommodated, during 
five days, with ſweet and convenient lodgings, 
fire, candle, and all neceſſaries. And notice was 
given by the Biſhop of London, to the preacher 
appointed by him, of the place he was to repair 
to. ; ' | 

This eroſs was demoliſhed, in 1643, by order 
of parliament, executed by the willing bands of 


Itaac Pennington, the fanatical lord mayor of 


that 


. 
— 


— — — — 
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that year, who died in the Tower, a convicted 
regicide. | | 

Before this croſs, in 1483, was brought, di- 
veſted of all her ſplendor, Jane Shore, the cha- 
ritable, the merry concubine of Edward IV. and, 
after his death, of his favourite, the unfortunate 
Lord Haſtings. After the loſs of her protectors, 
ſhe fell a vidim to the malice of crook- backed 
Richard. He was diſappointed (by her excellent 
defence) of convicting her of witchcraft, and 
confederating with her lover, to deſtroy him. He 


then attacked her on the weak fide of frailty. 


This was undeniable. He configned her to the 
ſeverity of the church : ſhe was carried to the 
biſhop's palace, clothed in a white ſheet, with a 
taper in her hand, and from thence conducted to 
the cathedral, and the croſs, before which ſhe 
made a confeſſion of her only fault. Every other 
virtue bloomed in this ill-fated fair, with the 
fulleſt vigour. She could not reſiſt the ſolicita- 
tions of a youthful monarch, the handſomeſt 
man of his time. On his death ſhe was reduced 
to neceflity, ſcorned by the world, and caſt off 
dy her huſband, with whom ſhe was paired in 
her childiſh years, and forced to fling herſelf in- 
to the arms of Haſtings. 

She lived to a great age, but in great diſtreſs 
and miſerable poverty; deſerted even by thoſe 
to whom ſhe had, during proſperity, done the 
moſt eſſential ſervices. She dragged a wretched 
life, even to the time of Sir Thomas More, who 
introduces her ftory into his life of Edward V. 

Royal contracts of marriage were notified to 
the people from this place. | 

Among the moſt famous preachments ever 


made here, were thoſe done by order of Henry 


VIII. 
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VIII. who compelled the Biſhop of London to 
fend up to Paulis Croſs, from Sonday to Son- 
day,” — — to preach down the Pope's au- 
thority ; to ſhew to the people that he was no 
more than the fimple biſhop of Rome, and that 
his uſurpations were only the effect of the neg- 
gence of the princes of this realm. And thus 
his holineſs's bulls were fairly baited out of the 
kingdom, by his own dogs. 

Many are the examples of perſons bearing the 
faggot, and of making public recantation of their 
faith, of both religions, at this place. The 
reformers bore that badge, as a mark of their 
eſcape: the catholics were excuſed from the 
2 therefore were excuſed from the bur- 

n. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was wiſely 
uſhered in, by the appointment of good and able 
men to preach from this croſs the doQrine of the 
reformation, and rejeQion of the papal power; 
in which politics were naturally intermixed. 
This began April the gib, 1559. 

The tame heroine, given way to a moſt unge- 
nerous paſſion, cauſed from this pulpit the me- 
mory of her once - beloved Eſſex to be blackened; 
to ſuffer ©** the indignity of a ſermon at Paul's 
Croſs, ſet out in command. Some ſparks of in- 
dignation remaining in the queen, that were 
unquenched even by his blood.” 

In 1596, while A lord mayor and aldermen 
were attending a ſermon at this place, they re- 
ceived an order from the queen, to levy a thouſand 
able-bodied men. They quitted their devotions, 
and performed their . before eight at 
night, and had them ready armed ſor their = 

| ore 
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before morning. The ſervice they were defigned 
for was, to aſſiſt the French in raiſing the ſiege 
of Calais, then beſieged by the Spaniards; but 
the place being taken by the time they reached 
Dover, they returned to the city, after a week's 
abſence. From the uſual policy of Elizabeth, it 
is poſſible the ſermon and order were both pre- 
_ concerted ; the moment of devotion being the 


apteſt to inſpire zeal, and promote an enthuſiaſtic. 


ardour in the people to fly to a ſtandard raiſed 
againſt a nation ſo deteſted, and ſo inimical to 
our religion and liberties, as the Spaniards. 

The laft ſermon which was preached at this 
place, was before James I. who came in great 
ſtate on horſe-back from Whitehall, on Midlent 
Sunday, 1620: he was received at Temple-bar, 
by the lord mayor and aldermen, who preſented 
him with a purſe of gold. At St. Paul's he was 
received by the clergy in their richeſt veſtments. 

The object of the ſermon was the repairing of 
the cathedral. The king and the principal per- 
| ſons retired from the Croſs to the biſhop's palace, 
to conſult on the matter, and, after a magnificent 
banquet, the court returned to Whitehall. 


In conſequence of reſolutions, taken in 1620, 


by James I. to repair the cathedral, the celebrated 
Inigo Jones was appointed to the work Bat it 
was not attempted till the year 1633, when Laud 
laid the firſt ſtone, and Inigo the fourth. That 
great architect begun with a moſt notorious im- 
propriety, giving to the weſt end a portico of the 
Corinthian order—beantiful indeed—to this an- 
cient gothic pile; and to the ends of the two 
tranſepts, gothic fronts in a moſt horrible flyle. 
The great fire made way for the reſtoring of this 

| magnificent 
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magnificent pile, in its preſent noble form, by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, an archite& worthy of ſo 
great a deſign. 

A fingular accident happened at the begin- 
ning : while the great archite& was ſetting out 
the dimenſions of the dome, he ordered a com- 
mon labourer to bring him a flat ſtone, to be laid 
as a direction to the maſons ; he brought-a frag- 
ment of a graveſtone, on which was the word, 
Reſurgam. This was not loft on Sir Chriſtopher; 
he caught the idea of the Phenix, which he 
placed on the ſouth portico, with that-word cat 
beneath. | | 

The firſt ſtone was laid on June 21; 1675; and 
the building was completed by him in 1710; but 
the whole decorations were not finiſhed till 1723. 
It was a moſt fingular circumſtance, that, not- 
withſtanding it was thirty-five years in building, 
it was begun and finiſhed by one architect, and 
under one prelate, Henry Compton, biſhop of 
London. The church of St. Peter's was a hun- 
dred and thirty-five years in building, in the 
reigns of nineteen popts, and went through the 
hands of twelve architects. It is not, as often 
miſtaken, built atter the model of that famous 
temple: it is the entire conception of our great 
countryman ; and has been preferred in ſome re- 
ſpects, by a judicious writer, to even the Roman 
Baſilica. Its dimenſions are leſs. The compa- 
rative view is given in the Parentalia, and copied 
in London, and its environs. The height of St. 
Peter's, to the top of the croſs, is four hundred 
and thirty-ſeven feet and a half; that of St. 
Pz;11's, three hundred and forty feet; ſo that, 
fron its ſituation, it is lofty enough to be ſeen 


from the ſea. The length of the firſt, is ſeven 


hundred 
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hundred and twenty-nine feet ; of the latter, 
five hundred. The greateſt breadth of St. Peter's 
is three hundred and fixty-four ; of St. Paul's, 
one hundred and eighty. 
The internal view of St. Paul's is grand, but 
naked; however this defect will ſoon be ſup- 
lied, by the introduction of monuments to il- 
luftrious perſons. Thoſe of Dr. Johnſon and 
the philanthropic Howard were the two firſt. - 
The ftatue of Queen Anne, of white marble, 
with the figures of Britain, France, Ireland, and 
America, at the baſe, is placed before the weſtern 
front, This roſe from the chiſel of Francis | 
Bird, as did the converſion of St. Paul in the | 
pediment, and the baſs-reliefs under the portico. | 
Io the ſouth of this cathedral are the College 
of Civilians, or Doctors Commons, the court 
of arches, the court of delegates, and ſeveral 
others, the great ſatellites of the church. The 
court of arches took its name, curia de arcubus, 
from having been once kept in Bow-church, 
Cheapſide. With the downfal of the church of 
Rome their powers decreaſed, and continued de- 
creafing, as the rights of mankind became better 
underſtood. n 
On Bennet - hill, adjacent to theſe courts, is the 
College of Heralds, a foundation of great antiqui- 
ty, in which the records are kept of all the old 
blood of the kingdom. In the warlike times of 
our Henries and our Edwards, the heralds were 
in full employ, and often ſent upon moſt dan- 
gerous ſervices; to hurl defiance in the teeth of 
irritated enemies, or to bring to their duty pro- 
fligate rebels. Sometimes it has coſt them t ic 
noſe and ears, and ſometimes their heads, At 
preſent they reſt ſate from all harms: are often 


of 
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of great uſe in proving conſanguinity, and belp- 


ing people to ſupply legal claims to eſtates. 

Croſs Bennet- hill paſſes Knight-rider-ftreet, ſo 
named from the gallant train of knights, who 
were wont to paſs this way, in the days of chi- 
valry, from the Tower royal to the gay tourna- 
ments at Smithfield. From hence, Mr. Pennant 
paſſed to the King's Exchange, or the Old 
Change; a ſtreet parallel to the eaſt fide of St. 
Paul's church-yard, which croſs the Roman road, 
or Watling ſtreet, and terminates cloſe to the 
weſt end of Cheapſide. This was the ſeat of the 
King's Exchanger, who delivered out to the other 
exchangers, through the kingdom, their coining- 
irons, and received them again when worn out, 
with an account of the ſums coined. 

Cheapſide received its name from Chepe, a 
market, as being originally the great ftreet of 
ſplendid ſhops. In the year 1246, it was an open 
eld, called Crown-field, from an hofterie, or 
inn, with the fign of a crown, at the eaſt end. 
« At the ſame period, adds Stow, nor two 
hundred years after, was any ftreet in London 
3 except Thames - ſlreet, and from Ludgate- 

ill to Charing-croſs.“ The goldſmiths ſhops 
were particularly ſuperb. 

In Foſter-lane, which opens into the weft end 
of this ſtreet, ſtands the hall of this opulent com- 
pany. In the court-room is a fine portrait of 
Sir Hugh Myddleton, with a ſhell by him, out 
of which he may be ſuppoſed to have poured the 
uſeful element to the thirſting metropolis. The 
words, Fontes Fodin, are painted on the pic- 
ture, to imply his double attentions. The wealth 
he got in the mines was totally exhauſted in the 
execution of his project, of which the metropolis, 
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to this moment, receives increaſing benefit. Sir 
Hugh left a ſhare in the New River to this com- 
pany, for the benefit of the decayed members. 
This company appeared as a fraternity as early 
as 1180, being then amerced for being adulterine, 
or for ſetting up without the king's licence. In 
the reign of Edward III. they obtained a patent, 
and were incorporated for the ſum of ten marks. 
Richard II. confirmed the ſame for twenty marks. 
They increaſed in wealth, and have left evident 
marks of charity, by having above a thouſand 
pounds a year to diſpoſe of, for benevolent pur- 
Poſes. They became in time the bankers of the 
capital. The Lombards were the firſt and the 
greateſt, and moſt of the money contracts in old 
times paſſed through their hands. 
Regular banking by private people, reſulted, 
in 1643, from the calamity of the time. The firſt 
regular banker was Mr. Francis Child, gold ſmitb, 
who began buſineſs ſoon after the Reſtoration. 
He was the father of the profeſſion, a perſon of 
large fortune, and moſt reſpectable character. 
Forfſter-lane bounds, on the eaſt, that remark- 
able place, St. Martin's-le-grand: imperizxm in in- 
perio: {ſurrounded by the city, yet ſubject, near 
| three centuries, to the governing powers of Weſt- 
minſter-abbey. A large and fair college was 
founded, A. D. 700, by Wythred, king of Kent, 
and rebuilt and chiefly endowed by two noble 
Saxon brothers, Ingelric and Edward, about the 
year 1056. William the Conqueror confirmed it 
in 1068, and even made it independent of every 
other ecclefiaftical juriſdiion, from the regal 
and-even the papal. It was governed by a dean, 
and had a number of ſecular canons. Sacceeding 
monarchs confirmed all its privileges. It = 
| l 
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Sak, Sok, Tol, and all the long lift» of Saxon in- 
dulgences. It had alſo from the beginning the 
dreadful privilege of ſanctuary, which was the 
cauſe of its being the refort of every ſpecies of 
profligates, from the murderer to the pick-pocket ; 
and was moſt tenaciouſly vindicated by its holy 
rulers. In 1457 the king thought proper to re- 
gulate theſe privileges, and to diſtinguiſh how 
far they might be protected; and that the dean 
and chapter ſhould take care that none of the 
villanous refugees ſhould become further noxious 
to their fellow creatures. 

A magnificent church was ereQed within this 
juriſdiftion, which was continued till the college 
was ſurrendered, in 1548, when it was pulled 
down, and a great tavern erected in the place. 
St. Martin's-le-grand was then, and ſtill con- 
tinues, under the government of the Dean of 
Weſtminſter. It was granted to that monaſtery, 
by Henry VII. It ftill continues independent of 
the city : numbers of mechanics (particularly 
taylors and ſhoemakers) ſet up there, and exerciſe 
their trades within its limits, and have votes for 
the members of the borough of Weſtminſter. 
The dean and chapter have a court here, and 
a priſon. | 

On the ſouth of Cheapſide ftands St. Mary-le- 
Bow, or de araubus, being originally built upon 
arches. It periſhed in 1666, and was rebuilt 
after a defign of Sir Chriſtopher Wren's ; and 
may be called a delightful abſurdity.” 7 

In the middle of the ſtreet, a little to the weſt 
of the church, ſtood the croſs and conduit. The 
firſt was one of the affectionate tokens of Ede 
ward I. towards his Queen Eleanor, built where 
her body refted in its way to interment, in _— 
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_ Is e 1643, the ee een the is 
— down of all :croffes, and the demoliſhing of all. 
; poliith: paiptings, Kc. The deſtruction 907. this 
croſs was committed to Sir Robert Harlow; who 
Went on the ſervice with true geal, attended by 
a ttgop of horſe, and two gompanies'of foot, and 
IE © —_— bis orders moſt.effeQualty. : 
- , +A-lifle te the eaſt of-the croſs ſtood the con- 
© Avia; Wich ſerved as the mother or chief aque- 
duc, which was to ſerve tlie lefler conduit Wich 
I | A waters brought by pipes, from Paddington. This 
food on the fite of the old conduit, founded in 
13288, caftellated with ſtone, and ciſterned in 
lead, as old Stow tells us; and again rebuilt in 
3 ; ; 1479, by Thomas Ilan, one of: the ſheriffs. On 
ſome V feſlive occafions theſe conduits have 
been made to run with clarer. Such was the 
* cuaſe at the coronation of Anna Bullen; who was 
© ' Teceivedat the lefler conduit by Pallas, 1 uno, and 
Venus. Mercury, in the name of the an 
preſented to her a ball of gold, divided into three 
parts, ſignifying three ill beſtowed on ber by 
E the deities, Wiſdom, Riches, and Felicity. But, 
EF . alas! beneath them lurked | ſpeedy diſgrace, 
=. impriſonment, the block, and axe. * - | 
Mr: Pennant confeſſes, that he is unable to . 
1 the place where the old Standard in Cheap ſtood. 
© ' The time of its foundation is unknown. It ap- 
pears to have been very ruinous in 1442, at which 
1 ine Henry VI. granted a licence for the repair- 
ing Ni it, together with a conduit in the fame. 
This was a place at which executions, and'other 
a2 88 of Jaftice, were, in old Fo e 
; | performed. 1 
Richard Lions, an eminent goldſmith, and late 
merit uf" the . e, in 25 (with ſeveral 
8 8 ö 2 others) - 
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PI cruelly beheaded here, by order of Wat 
Tyler. At the ſame time numbers of foreign 
merchamts, eſpecially Flemings; were dragged 

4 frony the churches, and the Shibboleth (Judges, 
1 chap. xii. ver. 6.) of Bread and Cheeſe being put 
5 to them, (Which they pronouncing Brot and 
Cawſe)- they wert inſtantly put to death. In 


1450, Lord Say, high treaſurer of England, loft .. 


i his head at the Standard,” by the brutality of 
; John Cade. Shakeſpeare Qeſcribes the tragie 
ſcene moſt admirabl :: ; 

- The-Guildhall fande at the end of a ſtreet 

running northward from Cheapfide. Before 1411, 


the conrt-ball, or Bury, was held at Aldermans 


Bury, fo called from their meeting there. In 
Stow's days it was uſed as Carpenters-hall. A 
new one was begun in 1411, and finiſhed in 
twenty years, by voluntary contributions, by fums 
raiſed for pardons of offences, and by fines. Its 
gothic front terminates the end of King-fireet. 
ts length is a hundred and fifty-three feet; its 
breadth” forty-eight ; its height fiſty-five; ſo 
that it is capable of holding many thouſands'of 
people. Elections, and every ſpecies of city 
uf neſs, is here tranſactec. 

Portraits are within of numbers of our judges, 
who frequently try cauſes under this roof In 
particular, twelve of that order, of peculiar me- 
rit : the portraits of the able Sir Matthew Hale, 
and his eleyen cotempor does: who, after 
the dreadful calatnity of ic regulated the re- 
dujlding of the per of Londen by ſuch wiſe 

rules, as to prevent the endleſs train of vexatious 
law-ſuits, which might elſe have enſued; and 
have proved little leſs" chargeable than the fire 

Felt. "Theſe portraits were TO * Michael 

N3 Wright, 
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Wri gut, a good e for the time of Charles II. 
-and oe II. 


Fronting the entrance of this hall are two. tre- gral 
1 - mebdous figures, by ſome named Gog and Magog com 
by Stow, an ancient Briton and Saxon. At the Thi 
bottom of the room ig a marble, of good awork- | but 
EF , wmanthip, in honour of a diſtinguſhed citizen, ex- par 
F _ ecuted by Mr. Ba ſoon. after 1770. Here 
E . alſoisa —— by the ſame artiſt, of the Woke. YH tw: 
ous Earl of Chatham. the 
Blackwall's, or Bakewell' ball, fande-i imme - ſor 
diately beyond this, - It was once called Bafing's- fey 
baugh, or hall, from a family of that name, of pa 
great antiquity. Solomon Bafing was mayor in 155 


1216; and another of the name, ſheriff in 1308, an 
The houſe was purchaſed, in 1397, for 501. by WI 
the mayor and commonalty, and from that time pe 
has been uſed as the market of woollen cloth. ur 

Preclamations were formerly iflued to \ compel eq 
people to bring their goods to this ball, in order er 
to prevent deception in the manufacturers, which in 
might bring diſcredit on us in foreign markets, F 
8 likewiſe be the means of defrauding the fi 


poor children of Chriſſ's hoſpital, of part of the t] 
revenue which aroſe from 9 . of this | | 
great magazine. Cc 
The hoſpital of St. Thomas of 7 wa flood on x 
the north of Cheapſide, founded. by Thomas 1 
Fitz-Theobald de. — rang and his wife, Agnes, 
ſiſter to the turbulent Thomas Becket, Who was i 
born in the houſe of bis father, Gilbert, which { 
was, fityated, on this ſp > The mother. of our 
meek ſaint was a fair dn whom his father 
bad married. i in the Holy Land. On the ſite of 
bis honſe roſe the hoſpital, built in leſs than 
"4 twenty years after the murder of Thomas. The 
7 5 7 4 Try hoſpital 
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I. | hoſpital conſiſted of a maſter and ſeveral brethren, - 
J proteſſiag the rule of St. Auſtin. Henry VIII. 
= | granted the church, cloiſters, &c. to the Mercers 
;; || company, who had the gift of the maſterſhip. 
© This whole pile was deſtroyed in the great fire, 
- | but was very bandſomely rebuilt by this com- 


pan, who have ſtill their hall here 
e The Mercers company is the firſt, of the 


twelve, diſtioguiſhed by the privilege of chaſing. 
the lord mayor. Mercery originally included all 
- B ſorts of ſmall wares, toys, and haberdaſhery. Not. 


— fewer than ſixty · two mayors were of this com- 
F pany, between the years 1214 and 1762. . 
N The Old Jewry is a narrow ſtreet to the eaſt, 
. and took its name from the great ſynagogue, 


y | which ſtood there till the unhappy race were ex- 
0 pelled the kingdom, in 1291. Their perſecutions, 
under ſome of the preceding monarchs, nearly 
equalled thoſe of the chriſtians, under the Roman 
emperors : yet, the thirſt of gain detained them 
in this country, in defiance of perſecution, The, 
Fratres de Sacca, or de Peuitentia, a new order of «. 
friars, got poſſeſſion, of the Jewiſh temple ; but 
they did not keep it long. 
The Grocers company bought the chapel, or 
church, in 1411, for three hundred and twenty 
marks. It has a noble room, a gothic front, and 
bow. wind. „ 
- Buckleſbury, is a ſtreet which opens on the 
ſouth of Cheapfide, and a little to. the weſt of 
Grocers-hall; and was, in Stow's time, inhabited 
by grocers and. apothecaries. It took its name 
from one Buckle, who had in it a large manor- 
houſe of ſtone. Poor Buckle loſt his life iu a 
_ Rirange way. An old tower ſtood near his _ | 
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built by "Edward I. d called ne Chtidis: 
Tower; Buckle intended to pull this down, and 


. 4 a replace It with 'a EE: wooden houſe ; 
E | but in too greedily demoliſhing this wer; a 


None fell, and way Hitn to d6ath, © 7 

| "The Manfion-houſe, i is on the fame Bae of the 
way, © damned to everlaſting fare.” The fight. 
Is am nply relieved b another building behind it, 
St. 155 hen's; Walbrook,' a ſmall church, the 
chef 22 7 e of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and of 
mot exquifite beauty. * Perhaps, Italy itſelf, 
ye a judicious writer, can produce no modern 
| building that can vie with this in taſte and pro- 
portion; chere is not a beauty, which the plan 


would Au of, that is not to be found here in 


the greateſt perfection; and foreigners, very 
Juftly, ball our taſte in queſtion, for underſtand- 


ing the graces no better, and allowing it vo 


higher degree of fame.” Mr. Weſt's fine picture 
of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, is over the 


8 altar. 


"This; and many adjacent buildings, Rand on 
the fite of Stocks market; which took its name 


from a pair of flocks for the puniſhment of of- 


fehders, erected near this ſpot, in 1281. For many 
centuries this was the great market of the city; 
in it ſtood the famous equeſtrian ſtatue, ereQed 
in honour of Charles II. by Sir Robert Viner, lord 
mayor. This prudent FO diſcovered, at the 
foundet's, one of John Sbbleſki, king of Poland, 
trampling on a Tutk ; the good Loight chriflened 
the Poliſh monatch, Charles; j and the turbaned 
Turk, Oliver Cromwell. 
” The opening before the Maji bog bone divides 
into three capital ſtrects: Cornhill i in the 
e 


* 
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the Bank of En = pp the old Threadneedle-., 
ſtyoet, on the nor 


In proceeding down: Cornbill; the Royal Ex- 


change, that concourſe of all the various nations 
of . world, riſes with the full majeſty of com- 


merce. While, however, we conſider the gran- 


dear of the edifice, aud the vaſt concerns carried 


on within its walls, we are equally affoniſhed to 
find that this expenſive, princely pile, originated 


from the munificence of Sir Thomas Greſham, 'a 


private citizen. He purchaſed ſome tentments 
on tha ſite of the Royal Exchange and, on June 


7th, 1566, laid the foundation, and; in November, 


1567, completed what was then called the Bourſe, - 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1570, went in great fate 


from her palace at Somerſet houſe, to: make Sir 


Thomas a viſit at his own houſe. After dinner 


| - ſhe went to the Bourſe, viſited every, part, and 


then, by ſound of trumpet, dignified it with the 


title of the Royal Exchange. All the upper part 


was filled then, and even to this century, with 
ſhops; on this occaſion they were filled with the 
rickeft productions of the univerſe, to ſhew her 
majeſty the proſperity of the commercial parts of. . 
her dominions. This, building periſhed. in the 
great fire; and it was rebuilt, in its preſent mag- 
nificent form, by the city and the company of 
mercers, at the expence of 80, 000l. It was 


completed in 1669 ; on Sept. 28, of that years... 


it was opened by the lord mayor, Sir Wales 
Turner. 


The ſtatue of Sir Thomas Greſham i is in one . 


corner, in the dreſs of the times. Another, of 
that worthy citizen, Sir John Barnard, graces 


er * The reſt are kings, which, down 


to 


3 and Lomband ſireet,, on the 
ſouth. '\ Fonts 


* — 
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1 i 6 Gralabopper, the creft'of Sir Thomas Greſ- 
ham. eden 
J The iti has's 8 in this — 50 


noted tavern, called the Pope Head. 
1 W-navefion «large plain, | 


Humpbry Bohun, earl of Hereford. In 1408, it 


. alty of London. In 1419, Sir Simon Eyre, citi- 
zen and Araper, erected here a public granary, 


tlie intent was happily (anſwered in diſtreſsful 


doles, largeſſes, or pious alms, were W . | 


| houſe; a building now not unworthy of the lords 
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10 King onal, With that of Bit Tbomus, were: E 


h ater: by Gabriel Cibber; that of | .;n" 


Cdbarſes II. in the centre, by Gibbons. Above 


ſtairs are the ſtatues of hakin E: and II. On 
the top of the tower, in front of the Exchange, 


which wis ufterwards converted into a great and 
'Leadenball-firect commences at the end of 


building; inhabited, about the year 1309, by Sir 
Hugh Nevil knight; 2 belonging to 


berame che property of the munificent Whittings - 
ton, who prefented it to the mayor and common- 


bailt with fotze in its preſent ferm. This was 
defigned as a preſervative: againft famine ; and 


ſeaſons. "This and other of the city granaries at 
frſt ſeem to have been under the care of the 
milyors; but regular Giryeyorn were append 
in the reign of Henry VIII. | | 

The houſe was alſo uſed ſor eeping the ar- 
tillery' and other arms of the city; and from 
its ſtrength was con ſidered as tbe chief fortreſe 
within the tity; in caſe” of popular tumults: 


buted. 
A little farther to the eaſt ſtands Ae Indis- 


of Indoſtan. It was founded, in 1726, on the 
ſpot vnce occupied by the charitable Sir William 


Craven, 
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after eating a hearty dinner, to ſtrengthen theme 


\ 7 v 
dor ono. 1143 
Otaven, W in 1610 bat has: e 
— arIOg and enlarge. 


In the ſame ſtreet, to thewedt of St. Catharibe 
Cree, ſtands the church of St. Andrew Under- 


maft, from the unfortunate ſhaft, or maypole, 


-which, on May 1, 1517, gave riſe to the inſur- 
rection of the apprentices, and the plundering of 


the — — in the city; whence it got .the 
vil May-day. From that time it Ws 


natne of 
hung on a range of bhocks over the doors of a 


| Jong row of neighbouring bouſes; till, in the 


third of Edward VI. an ignorant wretch, called 
Sir Stephen, curate of St. Catharine Cree; preach- 
ing againſt this maypole;' as an idol, by naming 
the church St. Andrew, with the addition of 
Shaft inflamed his audience ſo greatly, that, 


ſelves, every owner of ſuch houſe over which the 
ſuaft hung; with aſſiſtance of others; ſawed off 


as much of it as hung over his promiſes : each 


too big ſhare, and committed to the flames the 
tremendous idol. 


"The faichful and able bitorian of the ci 
john Stow, was interred in the church f 5 | 
Andrew Underſhaft. He died in 1605, aged 80; 
poor, as many other great and deſerving — 


" raters; whoſe mne could not diſtinguiſh their 


worth; Stow's monument is ſtill in > deiog,” ® 
well-exeeuted figure, an. at a deſk, i ina furred ' 


er-. and writing. 


In Threadneedle, or more i Three- 
.needle-Rtreet; is fituated' that noble building, the 


unk of England, which fills one fide of tbe 


ſpace.” The centre and the building behind were 


- tuhded in che year 1783; the architect, George 
5 — Before that time the buſineſa was 


tranſacted 
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- tranſacted in Grocers hall. The front 2 ſort 


change 
elegance, deſigned 


of Merchant Taylors, of the fraternity 
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of veſlibule; the baſe ruflic; the ornamental-co- 


ums above; Tonic. | Within is a court leading 


tu a ſecoud elegant building, which contains a 


alk and officers, where the debt of above two 


hundred and fiſty millions is pubctually diſ- 
de Of — years two wiags of uncommon 
by Sir Robert Taylor have 
been added; ut the ex pence of a few. — and 
of the church of St. Chriſtopher's: le Stocks, 


2 \Subſeq tient: evlargements-have alſo been made. 


"ft olanms of hg projector of this national 
a was Mr: Jatnes Paterſon, of Scotland. This 
Palladium of our country was, in 1780, ſaved 


rom the fury of an jnfamons-banditti, by the 
virtue of its citizens, who formed ſuddenly A 


volunteer company, and: over-awed the miſ- 


- .* »erednts While the chief magiſtrate ſkulked, 


trembling in bid) wanſids-botſs, and. left · his 
important ebarge to its fate; . This reſervoir of 


national wealth has fines deen vighüly under a 


1 guard. | anon? 
At the extremity of Threadneedle-ftreet, ap- 


fei the origio of its name, in Merchant Taylors. 
ba 


I at ube period in Which they were called 


Taylors, and Linen-armovrers, under which title 


they were inco ted in 1480; and by Henry 
VII. by that of the men of tbe art and myſtery 
of St. John 
the Baptiſt. They were ſeventh in the rank of 
the great companies. Many eminent men were 
-emnlous of being admitted into it: ſeven kings, 
one queen, ſeventeen princes. and dukes, two 
duchefles, one archbiſhop, one and thirty earls, 


ive counteſſes, one viſcount, twonty · four biſhops, 


me en * rg! ladies, {even abbots, ſeven 
. | 1 "priory 


ee 
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prior, and one 7 bebdenifa * iunu⸗ 
merable, graced the long roll of e of this 


company. Here are-the PEI of n emi- 
nent men. ld 2 


The South - ſea House ſtands; in [this FR the ; 


place i in which the company dig-bufineſs,”- 


it had any buſineſs to ET It was firſteſ- 
tabliſhed ; in 1711; for.the purpoſe of an exclafive 


trade to the South- ſeas; and for the ſupplying 
Spaniſh America with negroes. In the' year 1720, 
by abe villany of the directors, it became the moſt 
notorious bubble, perhaps, ever heard of in any 


kingdom. But at length, after thouſands had 


been ruined, the deception was diſcovered;:.aad 
the iniquitous contrivers detected, and brought 
to puniſhment, Og _ * to What 
merited. | 

Among the maltitadevf bubbles, which Arch 


encouraged by the folly of the times, were en- 
couraged to ſet up, were the 8 1 


laughable : . | Wi» She: 


laſuranee againſt divorces. Wa 
A ſcheme to-learn men to caft natiyities. N 
Making deal- Boards of ſaw-dyft. WY. 

Making butter from beech trees. 


: 
N Ly 
214 
wer 


A flying engine, (nowexemplified i in ballons) : 


A ſweet way of Ns fan. neceflaries. | 


Returnin g throug h Threadneedle-firect; enter 
Broad - ſtreet. In [Phrogtmotton-fireer, near its 
junction with Broad - ſtreet, ſtands Drapers-ball. 
Thomas Cromwel, earl of Eſſex, built a magni- 
ficent houſe on its ſite. The houſe was deſtroy- 
eck in the great fire, but rebuilt, for the uſe..of 


their compauy, in a magnificent manner. This 
was the fartheſt limits of the fire northward; as 
l. 00 Allballows 95 
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j rzuuapr's Tour. 


Alltallows hone; + io Fenchurch- _ was to 
ws rr del 

In the ball a very Genen room, is.a portrait 
of the firſt mayor of London, Fitz-alwin, a half 


dength: and bit one end of the room is & large 


2 of Mary Stuart, with her hand upon her 
James I. a little boy, in a rich veſt; ber 
dreſs is black, her hair light coloured. 


The Drapers were incorporated in 1430. ;F be 


art of weaving woollen cloth was only introduced 


in 1860, by the Dutch and Flemings: but, as it 


was long permitted to export our wool, and re- 


eeive it again manufactured into cloth, the cloth 


trade made little progreſs in England till the 


reigu of Queen Elizabeth, who may be ſaid to 


have deen the foundreſs of the wealthy loom. 
On the weſt fide of the adjacent Broad - fireet 


| good the houſe of the Auguſtines, founded in 
1233, by Humphry Bohun, earl of Hereford, for 


friars beremites of that order. The church fall- 
ing into ruin, was rebuilt by Humpbry, one of 
his deſcendants, earl of Hereford, 2 was bu- 


ried herein 1361. 
Great part of che houſe, cloiſters, cal gardens, 


at the diflolution, was granted to William Lord 


St. John, afterwards marquis of Wincheſter, and 
Iod treaſurer. On the fite he built Winchefter- 
place, a „ Sri houſe, where Wincheſter- 


ſtreet Win ann od orondlt wail P 
Io the eaſt ide of the ae kreet; ſtood the 


| binds: of that great merchant, Sir Thomas Gre- 


mam; built originally with brick and timber, 
and fronting Biſhopſgate- ſtreet. By his will he 
appointed four 2 in divinity, aſtronomy, 
malic, and geometry, and three readers in civil 
how, On aud rhetoric, each with a — of 

hoe. 5 | 1 fty 
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FI , year, payable out of: the x 5a 
. of the Royal Exchange. This houle was 
the place where 5 profeſſors had their apart- 
ments, and where the lectures were to be read: 
they were begun i in 1397, but for Ry Years the 
profeſſorſhips have been finecures. _ . 4Y 
, Greſham, college havipg been ulled Low, 
the Exciſe-office, a bailding:. of magnificent 


fimplicity, has riſen in its place. The payments, 


into this office, * to ſeveral millions an- 
nually. 


thople ate- . and. was another; magnifcent 
Aare built by Sir Joba Croſbie, ſheriff in 
1470, on ground leaſed to him by Alice Aſhfield, 
prioreſs of | $t, Helen' s.. The bath miſcalled Ri. 
chard IIT's chapel, is Ik very entire; a beauti- 
ful gothic building, with a. bow. window on one 
125 the roof is timber, and much to be admir- 
ed. The fite of this houſe i is till * by the 
name of Croſbie-ſquare... 

4 The houſe of that great merchant,” Sir aul 
Pindar, ſtands in this ſtreet; and is cafily known 
, by the bow, aud vaſt extent of windows'along 
"8 front. Sir Paul was early. diſtinguiſhed: by 
his knowledge of various languages. He was 
put % apprentice-to an Italian maſter, travelled - 
mach, and was appointed by James I. ambaſſa- 
dor to the Grand Seignior; in which. office he 
- gained, great, credit — extending the Engliſh 
commerce in the Turkiſh dominions. He 
brought home a diamond, valued at C. 30,0007 
the Bo wiſhed to buy it on can, but this the 
wary 9 boldly ET: but. favoured 
bis majeſty with the loan on gala days. His un- 
fortunate .fon, 1 became the: purchaſer. Sir Paul 
F was 


a= 


Crotbie-houſe fiood,on.the oppobte fide of Bi> 
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avid freq quently applied that monarch' 2 8 as 


TE Wenn /ss theſe pf his ſueseffor. He'was eſtecmed, 


in the year 1639; to be worth 236,000, exclu- 
five of: Mao debts. His charities were immenſt- 


Jy great : butshe was ruined by his counexions 


Witd his unfertunate monarch; and ſuch are the 


tremendous tran fitions of fortine underwent 
impriſonnent for debt. Charles, it is ſaid, owed 
bim; uud ebe reſt of the old commiſſioners. of 
the cuſtoms, (. 300,000; for the ſecurity of 


hieb: 38 *1649, they "offered the parſiament 


{100,000} but the propofal was rejected. Sit 


Paul died Avg. 22, 1880, aged 84 ; leaving his 


affairs in fuch à p ted ate that His ©xecu- 


_ ty William Toomes, unable to bear the difap- 


pdidtnent; deſttoyed himfelf; and deſervedly 
enderwent the ignominy of the almoſt obſolete 
ver8ie K Felo de ſe. Sir Paul lies interred in 


Biftiopſgnte ehüreb, and lis houſe is now the 


proc houſe which goes by his name. 
Helena, the mother of Cotiftantine the Great 


| a" ira ſaint, had, alittle to the eaft ye 


Bag ſquare; a church dedicated to het in ear- 
Müsst In 1210, a priory of Benedictine nuns 
was Fanded'b a goldſmith, William Fitz-wil- 


any” dedicated to the Holy Croſs; and its in- 


rene Helena, the piiſfimz et vener#bilis Au- 
Sana. Its revenues, according to Dugdale, were 


Li ! 275. - Henry "graiited the ſite to Mr. Ni- 


ard Oromwel, ahas” Williams; and on the 
Nin Hall was bullt the Leather: ſellers Hall. 


This dompany Dy "yas * incorporated in the reign. 


ef Richard” N. 


» North-eaſt of Thresdneedle· Arebt, Glands the 
ancient arch, known by the name of St. _ | 
| lens 


A 
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- . | hens: the Great ty in it are numbers of curious 
%; | tombs, which fortunately. "eſcaped the, N 
aof che great fire. Amongſt ptbers is a magrati- 
d, cent; tomb, of Sir William Pickering, ,wbo\ die 
>. in London, a ed 38. in 4574. He bad ſerve 
dour princes: " Henry, VIII. in the feld; \Edwar, 
VI. as ambaſſador ta France; Queen Mary in 
he Germany ; and finally, Queen Elizabeth,“ Elin | 
nt BY zabeth, (ſays- his cpitaph) principi omnium 1 
ed luſtriſſima ſummis officiis devotiſſimus. He 
- is ſaid to have aſpiced at Fg eng of her 
* — 24 wie; wh 
at Lombard-fireet is the third fireet wich branch». 
Ir. es from the Poultry, and took its name from the 
Lombards, the great money -changers and uſerers - 
of early times. They came ont 9751 Italy into this 
* kingdom before 1274; at length th ir extortions 
iy became ſo great, that Edward. IIL- feized. on 
N. their eſtates; but they ſeem quickly to have ve 
in i paired their loſs; for complaint was ſoon, after. 
be made againſt them, for bperfiſting in their = 
| _ tices. They were ſo opulent in the days o 
11 ry VI. as to be able to furniſh 8 wo 
Dot i but they took care to get a mortgage of the 
621 toms by way of ſecurity. In, this ſtreet they 
Os continued all the reign of Elizabeth ; and mary 
. great bankers yet refide in it. 
add The ſhop of the great Sir Thomas Gretna ſham 
> ſtood in "this freet ;. it is now held by Meſſrs. 
re Martin, bankers, who. are ſtill in polleGien: of 
ths the Graſhopper, the n fign of that Mate. 
IE trious 'perſon;. 
UI. | The PoſtOffice, which giveswingsto commerce, 
zu ftands. in Lombard - ſtreet. The office of chief 
15 e was erected in 1551, but we are not 
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| biwever)2y way Ad re e . the 


year 1644 44. Dag 3657s f bs * 17 401 4 th 4 tl 


. 


the Cui 1560, oy allowed #0" both 

ec u brenn n ide following year: The 

7 5 have been very great, it 30k aſſert- 
| in 1703, the loſs. by that Privilege a- 

ötecl to 170% %%/f 7 

_ "The carriage of che ahn is oer greatly mei- 

\ Altcd Sy" Mr. Palmer's Excellent plan of the 


mail Conthes; which alſo- -adds greatly” to the 
_ ſafety as wall as the Fxpedition of t this iniport- | 


_ ff ene 
On the Hte of the preſent office, fois: the 
great: - firs; "Rood a much frequented tavern, 
16n "it" Seren by that calamity, the 
ee Tal? Robert Viner replaced it with a 
* Kirge 55 ſeifor his own" Babitation. Sir Ro- 


. E king his mayoralty, in 1675, was ho- 


noted ith the ee of Charles II.; his 


vas 4 retiring, after ſtaylig the viſual - 
de 


r Robert, Sed with good liquor 

ahd'lo; Pally, =, hold” of the king, and ſwore, 

rk 20 mall take tother bottle. r The airy 

racnarch looked. kindly at bim over the ſhoulder, 

and with a ſmite;#nd graceful air, repeated this 
a * old ſong: OL 


its that's drank” ja a6.great 35 5 king.” | 
and dene turned back, and complied with 
bis kandlord “ 

. In Feochurch- fireet, a contivoation of the for- 
mer; ſtood Denmark- houſe. In it was lodged the 
 anbafſador ſent, in-1557, as Holinſhed ex preſſes 
from the emperor of Cathaie, Muſcovia, and 


Roſleland. "This was in conſequence of the new. 


Nan Aiſcovery 


% 
J 


\ Phe Frivilegs 0 of {rlikig was firſt eldinicd by 


or ronvon. | _ 


» +2 ? 


Nailer xv ty er the A were this 3 | 
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made acquainted with our wealth aud power. 
Phe Hud ſor' s-. bay Houſe, in this ſtreet, is the 


vaſt repoſitory of the northern furs of America, Y 
which are lodged here till they are ſold, and ex- 


ported to various parts of the world, even to 


China. In this hall is a vaſt why of horns of the 
Mooſe Deer, weighing fifty- 


another room, the picture of an Elk, the Europe- 


an Morſe, killed in the preſence of Charles XI. 


of Sweden, which weighed 12296. 

Having thus given a brief ſurvey of luden, 
we ſhall conclude with an account of the Thames, 
to which-it is ſo much indebted. 


The river Thames riſes beneath Sappe rton- 


hill, juſt within the borders of Eloncefler hire, a 


0 ith. to the ſouth-weſt of Cirencefter ; inſtantly 5 f 


quitting this ſpot, it enters for a ſhort ſpace into 


Wiltſhire, and re-enters its parent province near 


Lechlade, where it firſt becomes navigable, by 
means of locks, for barges of about 70 tons. 
Here it leaves Glouceſterſhire, and forms the 
whole ſouthern boundary of Oxfordſhire, or the 


northern of Berkſhire, and from thence is the 
ſouthern limit of Buckinghamſhire, At Great 


Marlow is the laſt lock. It divides Middleſex 
from Surry at a ſmall diftance from Windſor, 


and feels the laſt efforts of a tide juſt above King- 
ſton; from thence is a moſt important increaſe 


in depth. A little way below London-bridge, 


eighteen feet; and twenty at Deptford. The 


£ - firſt. 
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— _ . firſt brings ſhips of 330 tons, drawing 15 feet 
Water, to the euſtom- houſe; the laſt, 5 of a 
; | thouſand. tons and upwards, drawing 23 feet, 
/.' which waft the tres {res of Ind, The Thames | 

TOE: ntioues freſh at M wich, and even there is 
1 r at ſpri tides. At the city it is 
10 En e and ſalu Abriss 

dle courſe is much above 200 miles. 

| F, 5 author indeed contracts its length very con- 
© fiderably, in compariſon of the uſual eftimation, | 
for he limits its month to the ſpo t between the i 
Weſt end of the. ifle of Grain, in Kone: and the 

- eaſtern __ of that of Canvey, i in Eſſex. From 
ö - hole aces to the Naze in the latter county, 

- and. ihe- North. For and in Kent (which bags 
-  bitherto been confidered as its entrance) it ceaſes, 
ti flow in hoot le channel: it becomes a vaſt eſ- 

' _ taary, filled with ſandbanks, many of which ap- 
..© pear above water at the receſs of the tides... |, 
The Thames, between its ſource. and Wool- 
wich; has every ſpecies of fiſh found in the Bri- 
tiſh rivers, except t the burbot, loche, cobitis 
dena, or ſpiny, loche, of late years diſcovered 
in ibe river Trent, and the . ſpecies of ſal- 
| mon, the ſamlet. 

"The fiſh of the Thames come as low 2 Lon- 
dou, and even beyond it, while the water con- 
. freſh... "The -barbel, however, is never 

low - the bridge ; en roach, Jace, and G 
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bleak,” are found rn s get pretty far I] * 
down the river, and ſmall flounders are frequent- fo 
ly cavght at Fulam. fi 


Wis This queen of Britiſh rivers has been. fre- | i 
25 quently celebrated by. the poets; and well de- | 
- ſerves the higheſt eulogia that genius can pay de 
Yo being richer 270 the fabled PaQolus. | at 
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Alk iNoftrions We of F ite EN 
Cambridge, are of too much impartance 


to ** omitted. in a work of this nature, or to be 


carſorily noticed. There are few perſons of any 


condition, who ate not iti ſome teſpects intereft- | 
ed io the one or the other; and to ſuch as are 
wholly uncognected with thofe ſeats of learning, 


| Aeſerip fol of them cannot poſſibly fail to be 
9 We begin with Oxford: not from any 
partial deſign of giving it fupereminence over its. 
rival, but becauſe itz fituation renders It a more 


common object of attraction. 


On ſord lies on the great road from 10 to 
Glouceſter, Worcefker, Birmin ham, Holyhead, - 
and other remarkable places. Þ t is diſtant fifty- 
four miles from the metropolis by one route, aud 
hity- -fix by ne both the Henle y and 
the Wycootls roads meet here. _- 1480 

The antiquity of this place is ſo oth as to 
defy. inveſligatiop z ven in the times of the 
ancient Britons, it appears to have been con- 
ſecrated to the muſes, From its delightful ftu - 
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ation, the, Romans gave it the name of Bellofi- 
tums, and after they abandoned this iſland, it 
_ gradvall became the ſeat of learning, and the 
_ reſort of all who wiſhed to obtain diſtinction in 
the ample field of intelleQual endowment, Cer- 


Keg (Kain it is that, before the time of Alfred the 


Great, ſtudents reſorted hither ; but that wiſe 
and excellent prince gave it a ſtability and repu- 


tation, as a univerſity, which has fince been con- 

1 fE; ſtantly increafing, with little interruption. It 
— er indeed, that Alfred was the firſt who 
made 3 Dy endowments here for the encourage- 


ment of ſtudents, and we know that he erected 


certain ſchools or balls for their accommodation ; 


but we cannot allow him to have been the foun- 


.. der of this ſeat of a ig the full e 


tion of the term. | 
Before we enter on a tour of the colleges and 


academic buildings, it may not be amiſs to give L 

brief ſurvey of the city and.its hiftory. 

it was firſt walled does not appear ; but its forti- 

fications were much Atengthened, if not wholly 
Soong rebuilt, by Robert D'Oyley, one of the chiet- | 
. tains. who attended the Congneror, and who, at 
_ "the coramand of that prince, e a ſtrong 
oualtle here in 107 1, of which the tower Kill re- 

mains a work of great firength.. On the fite of 

the decayed building, a coynty gaol has lately 
been built, from a plan that does much honour 
_ to its projeQors.. .... 


A 44h 


Befare the invention of artillery. and the erec- 


| "hon of bridges over the, nyers which in a great 


Glen The modern name; ' Oxfert, fees 1 dortupttes of Ou- 

ſeny· ford, or the Ford er the Ouſe; à common name for 

rivets; or 1005 80 OY from: oy Abbey, which 
2 Rood Heres! $2 254 
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meaſore ſurround Oxford, this place was a prin- 
cipal key of the north - weſt part of the kingdom. 
The walls of the city had baftions at one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from each other, and includes 
an area of about two miles in circumference. 


Part of the walls ftill remains, but the gates are 


all pulled down; and the prefent circuit of Ox- 
ford, including the ſuburbs, is about three miles, 


containing a population of 16,000 perſons at . 


The High- ſtreet is one of the moſt beautiful 
in the world, both for length, 'breadth, and ele- 
gance of ſweep. It is adorned with the fronts 
of three colleges and' two churches, befides ma- 


ny handſome private buildings; and every turn 


preſents a new ſet of objects, till the laſt termi- 


nates in Magdalen College tower, and a maguifi- - 
cent bridge over the Cherwell. This ftreet, un- 


der different names, runs the whole length of the 
city, from caſt to weſt; while another, ſcarcely in- 


ferior, inter ſects it from north to ſouth. Indeed 


St. Giles's-ſtreet, lined with rows of trees in 


this direction, is the moſt pleaſant part of the 


city, and has a eburch in the centre at each end, 


with roads and ſtreets diverging on each fide. 


Beyond the point of interſection with the high 
ſtreet, is the 'Town-hall, where the city and 
county aſſizes are held, and the magnificent front 
of Chriſt- church, with the lofty tower, in which 
hangs great Tom, one of the moſt capital bells in 


the kingdom. Other ſtreets, particularly Broad- 
- fireet, have their reſpective architectural 'orna- 
ments. In Broad-ftreet ſtands the Muſeum, 
the Theatre, and the Clarendon Printing-houſe, 


beſides the fronts of Balliol and Trinity Colleges, 
The ſtreets are handſomely paved, lighted,” and 
A | 


watched. 
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3 wa an okbonb. 5 
; watched. The new Feen market corroſf E 5 
with the 'grandear.c of: the place. The principal 
- bridges are Magdalen re thay over the ber ucl, 0 
Hligk bridge over: the-. Ifis, aud Folly bridge, EY 
where formerly. ſtood the illuſtrious Friar. Ba- 7 
con 's Rady, over the ſame river, All theſe, are 
= of: fone, and. form different. outlets. 7 
K to and from the ee in 
unt. 1 
Oxford and its 8 contain 0 pas 
_ rithes: St. Mary's, All-Sainte, St; Martins, or 
_ Carfax, St. Nite 8 St. Ebb's, St. Peters intbe 
"Bailey, St. Michael's, St. Mary Magdalene, St. 
12 in the eaſt, Holy 0%; 4 St. ile St, 
| Thomas's, St. Toha's:. * St. Clement 8. Tbe 
moſt remarkable of the- churches { are e es 8, 
Wh Saint 8s, and "St, Peter's in the eaft. 
* | wg Mary 6 ftuated on the north of the High» | 
"47 18.2 \ finely proportioned gothic pile, With 
| . ſome additions in the modern taſte. It confifts 
' "of three aiſles and a large chanel, paved with 
= black and white marble. I this church the 
=. univerfity. reſort, to attend divine worſhip; and 
. _ every, Sunday ſome maſter of arts is the preacher, 
generally, in order of degrees; but ſubſtitutes 
are allowed, The 5 whe is always 
. th&. head of ſome colle; ge, has an elevated throne 
_ 8, the weſt end of Fog middle aiſle, and below 
bim, are accommodations for the different-rapks 
end degrees of + the ſtudents. The tower and 
ire form a lofty: and beaatifal fabric, with a 
3 ring of ix (capital bells, een 8 l oc- 
gaſions Are put in motion. wr Oh 
All. Salt 's church, on „the forme. 7 af the 
| Rreet, from the deſign of Dean Aldrich; is an 


i ory wich Coripthian "ts 


, 


3 is an anciet 


| . 'Tovn rusoven oxvany. 2 


vos. 


2, both within. and without. 


" able body only 1 in. the afternoon, during. Lent. 
Tbe tower and eaftern end are curious models of 


- antiquity. 


. The. other churches are "DIE very 1 8 
bor beauty or magnitude, and therefore we for- 
The. catbedral will be 


bear to a hem 
nopiced under Christ urob college. 


In this ciry Heury I. built a palace, on A ſpot £ 
Beaumont, in the weſtern part of the city, 


* called 
of which ſome remains are ſtill vifible; and here 


* Richard Cœur de Lion was born. 
rideſwide's and Ofeney Abbies. 


which formerly was include 
i the dioceſe of Lincoln. 

The amenity 
 eonfetſed)y por Towards the north it opens 


to a rich fn Ars track on the other fide it 
I”; environed, by ' meadows and riyers. It ſtands 
on a gentle eminence, gradually ring from the - 
| meadows. in a gravelly ſoil, Rn canſidergbly I 


| adds to its falubri 1 1 


The greateſt ib convenience that attends it, 63 
the frequent overflowing of the rivers, Which 
ſometimes occations, an unpleaſant ſwell, but 
ſeldom reaches any of the buildirigs.” 


the eaſt _ . tle” riſe at a | tolerate dil- 
el VI. 8 


The ſpi pire and 
| "he internal decorations are in the fineſt Ne. and 
© worthy the. tafte of this celebrated architeQ, - 
8. Peter's in the eaft, adjoining the high- fireot, 2 
pile, and wag formerly the univer- _Þ 
nit chörch, but is now attended by that reſpeR- - "= 


The prinei- 


I monaſtic. eſtabliſhments at Oxford were. St, 
On: the diſ- 


| ſolution of the religious Venter Henry VIII, in 
1542, converted Oxford into a ſee, xii nM 
/ over the county, 4 


of the fitvation- of. Oxford © is. 


Towards 


tance, : 
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tance, and while they bound, ſerve alſo to diver- 
fify the proſpeR. 

Setting out from the Bear Inn, attended by an 
old cicer ne, firſt viſited Chriſt- church, the moſt 
magnificent and extenſive college in the uni ver- 
ſity. It was founded by Cardinal Wolſey, on the 
fite of the priory of St. Frideſwide, and ſome 
other religious houſes, which had been diſſolved. 
The original defiga was a grand one, and not 
unworthy of the munificent but ambitions Wol- 
ſey ; but it was far from being completed, at the 
time of his diſgrace, which happened in 1529. 
On this Henry VIII. ſeized on the college among 
the other eſtates of the cardinal ; but at the in- 
ſtigation of Lord Cromwell, continued the de- 
fign, though on a contraſted ſcale, compared to 
the intention of the original founder, grand as 


it unqueſtionably is, when viewed in its full ex- 
tent, 


This foundation conſiſts of a dean, eight ca- 
nons, one hundred and one ſtudents, a con Fdera. 
ble part of whom are elected annually from 
Weſtminſter School, and the other occafional 
vacancies filled ap by the dean and canons. Be- 
fides there are eight chaplains, eight finging men, 
the ſame number of choiriſters, a ſchool maſter, 
and an organift. The benefactors to this noble 
college have been numerous and liberal, fince 
its firft endowment; among whom Biſhop Fell, 
Mr. Thurſton, and Lady Holford, ſhould be men- 
tioned with particular eſteem. . 

Chriſt-chorch confiſts of four ſquares or courts; 


the great quadrangle, Peckwater-ſquare, Canter- 


dury- court, and the chaplain 3-court, 


The 


y 
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The weſt front of the great quadrangle is three 
hundred and eighty- two feet in length, terminat- 
ed at each extremity with turrets. In the centre, 
over the gate-way, riſes a beautiful tower, erect- 
ed by Dr. Fell, from a defign of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren; in which hangs the great bell, called Tom, 
whoſe warning voice, at 9 o'clock in the evening, 
is the ſignal for the ſtudents to repair to their re- 
ſpective colleges. The ſtatue of Cardinal Wolſey, 
in the ſouth-eaſt angle of this grand court, is 


juſtly admired, and has a deſerved place. 


The hall occupies a very conſiderable portion 
of the ſouth fide of the quadrangle. The aſcent 
to it is by a ſpacious ſtone ſtair- caſe, with a very 
beautiful roof of the ſame materials, ſupported 
by one ſlender pillar, of the moſt ſtriking propor- 
tion, On entering the hall we were filled with 
admiration, at its grandeur and dimenſions. The 
roof is framed of timber, moſt ingeniouſly 
wrought, and .in the cornice are numerous 
compartments, embelliſhed with coats of arms, 
carved and blazoned in their proper colours. 

At the farther extremity is an aſcent of three 
fieps, which run the whole breadth, and here is 
placed the high table. Round the hall, in a dou- 
ble row, are ſuſpended the portraits of ſome of 
the great men who have received their educa- 
tion. here, or have been difiinguiſhed as benefac- 
tors to the college, beſides ſome capital buſts. 
Among the reſt we recognized a full length of 
Henry VIII. and at no great diſtance Cardinal 
Wolſey in profile, to conceal the defect in one 
of his eyes. Vanity it ſeems attends ecclefiaftics 
as well as other perſons. Even the great Dr. 
Samuel Johnſon, we are told, was unwilling to 
deſcend to poſterity, as © blinking Sam.” The 

» | pictures 
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pictures are too numerous to mention. They are 
chiefly biſhops, miniſters of ſtate, and judges. 
That of Lord Mansfield, who was brought up at 


Chriſt- church, is a ſtrong likeneſs; and few 


perſons did more honour to the univerſity than 
himſelf in his future life, though while a ſtudent 
here, he is ſaid to have ſhown a remarkable pre- 
dilection for the pretender, and to have been 
guilty of ſome improprieties on the occaſion. 
The eaſt and north fides of this quadrangle 
are occupied with the dean's and ſome of the 
canons' lodgings. A grand terrace walk ; ſur- 
rounds the ſquare, and in its centre is a baſon, 
fountain, and leaden Mercury, rather too dimi- 
native to reflect luſtre on the accompaniments, 
Through a gate-way, at the north-eaſt corner, 
enter Peckwater-ſquare, the deſign of which 
confers immortal honour on Dean Aldrich. Three 
fides of this ſquare are uniform, each contain» 


ing fifteen windows in front. The lower ftory 


is ruſtic; the ſecond and attic are the height and 
dimenfions of the ionic order., Over the five 


central windows, in each fide, is a projecting pe- 


diment, raiſed on columns of the ſame order, 
while ionic pilaſters ſupþort the entablature and 
baluftrade of the other parts. : 
The ſouth fide of this ſquare is occupied by a 
noble library, of the corinthian order, one hun- 
dred and forty-one feet long. This we were 
ſhown, and muſt allow that, in its ornaments as 
well as furniture, it is a ſuitable appendage to ſuch 
a magnificent foundation. The book-caſes and 
the ſtucco work are highly finiſhed. Buſts of Dr. 
Boulter, formerly primate of Ireland, and of Dr. 
Freind of Weſtminſter ſchool, decorate the two 


ends of the lower apartment, in which is alſo 
depofited 


- 
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depoſited the famous collection of pictures, pre- 
ſented to the univerſity by General Guile, a buſt 
of whom ſtands over one door, and of Trevor, 
biſhop of Durham, over another. | 

- » "By of the paintings are by the very firſt 

maſters, We enumerate a few which ſtruck us 
moſt. The flight into Egypt, by Guido Reni. A 
fine portrait of a perſon — (oh by Titian, 
Two nativities, by the ſame. Jeſus embracing 
John, by Raphael, A nativity, by the ſame. 
Ericthonius delivered, for his education, to the 
Nymphs, by Salvator Roſa. Venus and Cupid, 
by Titian. St. Francis in a trance, ſupported by 
angels, by Annibal Caracci. A Meduſa's head, 
very St. by Rubens. A painting of an 
altar, with figures, by Corregio; and the family 
of the Caracei, in the character of butchers en- 
aged in their ſhop, by Annibal Caracci. The 

gure of the old grenadier, who is paying for 
a bit of meat, is inimitably fine. Indeed the 
whole picture would do honour to any collection, 
Some of theſe paintings formerly belonged to 
Charles I. a prince who, it is univerſally allowed, 
had a very corre& taſte in the fine arts. 

On aſcending the ſtair-caſe to the upper apart- 
ment, we obſerved a few buſis, with a ſtatue of 
the immortal Locke, who ſtudied at Chriſt- 
church, by Roubilliac. This noble room is fill- 
ed ' principally with book-caſes. It contains 
bowever a noble pair of globes, by Adams, the 
gift of ſome perſon unknown; and in the win- 
dow at one end ſtands a buſt of Cicero, and in 
the other a buſt of Seneca, Here we found ſome 


fudents reading. 


From Peckwater- court, entered Canterbury- 
ſquare, a madern ereQion, with a ſuperb gate- 
"IT 3 2 way: 
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| way; but it appears diminutive after what we 
J 


1 had ſeen before, though higbly elegant. : 
it Return to ſee the Chaplain's-court, ſtanding 
1 on part of the fite of St. Frideſwide's-abbey. 
1 This has little to recommend it. The court of 
1 the grammar-ſchool, ſouth of the great quad- 
rangle, is ftill leſs attractive. Here, however, 
is a noble Anatomical Theatre, ereged and 
endowed by Dr. Lee, pbyſician to George II. 
at the expence of 20,0001. 

The king is viſiter of Chriſt-church college; 
and here a great number of our patrician youths 
receive their edncation. 

Having noticed the principal beauties of this 
ſuperb college, to which few royal palaces can 
be compared, we paid a vifit to the church, 
which is alſo the cathedral of the dioceſe, and 
Wh fill more famous for having belonged to St. 
0 Frideſwide's-abbey. Cardinal Wolſey gave a 
(i beautiful ſtone roof to the choir, and rebuilt 
Wy! the ſpire. The eaſt window repreſents the Epi- 
ind! | phany, and was painted by Mr. Price, after a 

1 defign of Sir James Thornhill. In an aiſle on 
„ the north fide of the choir is the ſhrine of St. 
it | Frideſwide, who died in 739. It is fill in good 

i preſervation. Several of the painted windows are 
{i worthy of obſervation, particularly one which 
wH repreſents St. Peter delivered out of priſon by 

| the angel. | 
The ſtalls are ſufficiently elegant, and the organ 
is well-toned. Choir ſervice 1s performed every 
day at ten and five, except on Sundays and holi- 
days, when it commences at eight. 
In this venerable pile are ſeveral ancient mo- 
numents, and ſome modern ones, not leſs re- 


markable for beauty of ſtructure than the ele- 
: gance 
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gance of their inſcriptions. We were particu- 
larly pleaſed with the latin inſcriptions on a mu- 
ral monument, erected to the memory of a ſon 
of the Duke of Bucclengh. The conclufion is 
peculiarly affecting, and may be rendered thus, 
« Inverting the order of nature, a ſorrow ing fa- 
ther raiſed this to a moſt deſerving ſon.” The 
records of the dead feelingly convince us how 
frail we and all our enjoyments are. They are 
more impreſſive than any arguments. : 
Took a perambulation in Chriſt-church mea- 
dow. The ſpacious gravel walk, ſhaded with 
embowering elms, for a quarter of a mile in 
lepgth, is not only the promenade of the gentle- 
men of the college, but of many of the citizens. 
In ſummer it is delightful; but the inundation 
of the 1tis over the adjacent meadows render 
it unpleaſant, and perhaps inſalubrious at ſome 
ſeaſous of the year. | 
In returning, took a tranſient view of the gen- 
tlemen at dinner in the great hall; and were 
pleaſed with the regularity, neatneſs, and order 
that pervades every department of this ſuperb 
inſlitution. | 
After dinner at our inn, fallied ont to ſee more 
curiofitics ; and as the afternoon was very invit- 
ing, reſolved not to ſpend it wholly in viſiting 
buildings, but to vary our delights, In our way 
down the high-ftreet, our attention was attracted 
by Univerſity college, whaſe magnificent front, 
two hundred and ſixty feet long, ranges with the 
ſtreet, | 
On the fite of this, Alfred the Great, in 872, 
erected ſeveral balls and ſettled ſmall penſions 
for the uſe of ſtudents; but theſe in courſe of 
time being alienated and the penſions key 
>" 


— 


valuable repoſitory of vegetable beauty is fituat- 


% 
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ed, William, archdean of Durham, founded a 
college, with a ſmall endowment, as carlyas 1219. 


— Subſequent benefactors have enlarged it; and 


the ſociety now conſiſts of a maſter, twelve fel- 
lows, ſeventeen ſcholars, and various independ- 
ent ſtudents. f 

The preſent handſome ſtructure was begun in 
1634, and completed at the expence of ſeveral 


public- ſpirited gentlemen. It confiſts .of two 


courts, with two portals, opening from the ſtreet, 
and a turret oyer each. The weft portal con- 
ducts to a well-built, gothic quadrangle, of one 
hundred feet ſquare. Over this, towards the 
ſtreet, is a ſtatue of Queen Anne, and within 
another of James II. On the outfide of the 
eaſtern entrance is a ſtatue of Mary, queen of 
William III. 

The chapel and ball occupy part of the weſ- 
tern quadrangle. 'The windows of the former. 
are compoſed of finely-painted glaſs, particular- 
ly that over the altar. At the entrance of the 
hall, which is a very handſome apartment of the 
kind, is a ſtatue of Alfred, very appropriately 
ſituated. Beyond this is another area, of three 
fides, opening to gardens on the ſouth; and 
here are the very commodious and extenfive 


lodgings of the maſter. We forgot to mention a 


ſtatue of Dr. Radcliffe, in a niche over the gate 
on the north. This eminent man was a great 
benefaQor to Univerſity College, as he was to 
the univerſity in general. The king is viſiter of 
Univerſity College. 3 

Some of our party being now anxious to ſee 
the Phyfic Gardens, as they are called, we pro- 
ceeded down the ftreet for that purpoſe. This 


ed 
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ed near Magdalen bridge, over the Cherwell, 
and challenges the admiration of every lover of 
botany. „ 

It was founded by Henry, earl of Danby, who 
purchaſed five acres of ground, and ſurrounded 
them with a lofty wall, which ftill remains. 

Paſſing through a ſmall gate, with iron palt- 
ſades, ranging with the ſtreet, we came to the 
portal of the gardens; an elegant piece of archi- 
tecture, from a deſign of Inigo Jones. In the 
centre over the arch-way, is a buſt of the foun- 


der; and on each fide a fiatue of Charles I. and 


Charles II. 

The corona and frieze are charged with the 
ſabſequent inſcription. Ghriz Dei Opt. Max. 
Henori Careli I. Regis in Uſum Acad. et Reipub, Hen- 
ricus Comes Danby, D. D. Anno. 1632. On the 
garden front is the ſame inſcription. The gar- 
den itſelf is divided into two parts, with a clipt 
yew hedge and a. broad gravel walk running 
down the middle. Each part again is ſnbdivid- 
ed into two more. In one quarter we find in- 
digenous plants, in another exotics, all ſcienti- 
fically arranged, with the names painted on ſhort 
ſtakes, which very much tends to facilitate the 
acquifition of this enchanting ſcience. Under 
the ſouth wall is a confiderable number of Alpine 
plants, that require a ſhady fituation ; and on the 
ſame fide is a long trough, filled with aquatics, 
and properly ſupplied with water, by means of 
a pump. | | 

Near the entrance, on each fide, is a green- 
houſe, erected for tender exotics, of which we 
found many curious ſpecimens; and on the eaſt 
of the garden, without the walls, is a fmall but 
excellent hot-houſe, in which tender, tropical 
plants 
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plants are reared, Among other curiofities, ws 
noticed here the anana, or pine-apple, the cof- 
cinnamon, and 
the plaintain. | 
The lecture-room ſtands on the left of the 
entrance, and is extremely well adapted for the 
purpoſe. In preſſes are depoſited an immenſe 
bortus ficcus, the collection of Dillenius and 
others, and many curious and valuable books o 


the ſcience of botany. | 


Dr. Sherrard was a liberal benefaQor to this 


Inftitution; and the late profeſſor, Dr. John Sib- 


thorp, who travelled in the Grecian Iſlands and 


| Afia Minor, with abilities in the ſcience of bo- 


tany, which few could ſurpaſs, and an enthuſi- 
aſtic love for its cultivation, conſiderably in- 


. creaſed the vegetable treaſures here, and left 


ample funds for the publication of his Flora 
Greca, which will do honour to his memory and 
bis country. 

No general deſcription can do juſtice to the 
flores and the judicious diftribution of this gar- 
den. Under the preſent profeſſor, it is likely 
not only to maintain, but increaſe its celebrity 
and utility; and we fincerely wiſh that the ſci- 
ence of botany may flouriſh more and more. 

Leaving this elyſian ſpot, we paſſed Boulter's 
Alms-houſes, in our way to Heddington, a de- 
lightful village, on the top of a hill, to the eaſt of 
Oxford. Here are ſome handſome ſeats, parti- 
cularly one belonging to the Earl of Liverpool, 
and the villa of our late reſpected friend, Mr. 
Jackſon, printer of the Oxford Journal, now 
the property of Mrs. Jones. The air is reckon- 
ed fo ſalubrious here, that invalids and conva- 
leſcents are frequently recommended to breathe 
| : | it, 
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it, and ſeveral citizens, of eaſy fortune, have built 
conntry-houſes for their occaſional retirement. 

The ſun was now finking in the weft, and his 
beams, gilding the lofty turrets of the univerſity, 
on which we were looking down, furniſhed a 
proſpe& which, for beauty and ſublimity, can 
ſcarcely be excelled. 

Returning to our quarters, we found a card, 
from a gentleman of the univerſity, to invite us to 
ſup with him at his rooms; and after ſpending 
an attic and ſociable evening, we retired to reſt, 
reſolving to continue our tour next morning, 
which fortunately happened to be the day of the 
commemoration of founders and benefaQors. 

The evening being as favourable as heart 
could wiſh, we ſallied out, and inſpected Rad- 
cliffe's magnificent library, It ftands in the 
centre of a ſpacious area, ſurrounded with pub- 
lic buildings, and was erected at the expence of 
the munificent gentleman whoſe name it bears, 
who left 40,0001. for this purpoſe, 1501. per an- 
num for a librarian, 100l. yearly to purchaſe 
books, and the ſame ſum to keep the building 
in repair. 

The baſement, which is ruſtic, is one hundred 
feet in diameter, compoſed of fix teen ſides; 
every ſquare being diflinguiſhed by its projection 
and a pediment, forming a gate-way. On this 
baſe is raiſed a cylindrical edifice, adorned with 
three quarter columns of the corinthian order, 
arranged in couplets, between which is an al- 
ternation of windows and niches, the whole cir- 
cumference. The entablature is highly finiſhed, 
and over it is a baluſtrade, finiſhed with vaſes. 
Above is a cupola, ſixty feet in height. 


” 
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. The ground floor is wholly unoccupied, and 
reſembles a town- hall or market houſe. . The 
ſtair-· caſe is a fine piece of architecture, and by 
it we aſcend to the cylindrical part, in which 
are the book · caſes — reading-deſks, with a 
gallery above. Over the door is a fine ſtatue of 
the founder, by Ryfbrack; and over the entrance 
of one of the lin] is a buſt of Gibbs, the in- 
genjous architect, a native of Aberdeen. This 
noble pile was eight years in building, and 
finiſhed in 1749. The {mall number of books i it 
contains, 10 proportion to its magnitude, gives 
it ſomewhat of a ludicrous effect: it appears 
like a Brobdignagian palace, ececded for a La- 

utian. 

9 Two Roman candleſticks, of marble, found i in 
the ruins of the Emperor Adrian's palace at 
Tivoli, are a real ornament to the place. They 
are of great magnitude, and moſt curious work- 
manſhip, though not correſponding. Theſe were 
a preſent to the univerlity, from Sir Roger New- 
digale, bart. 

After taking a view of the beautiful ſur- 
rounding country, from the leaden roof, we de- 
ſcended, and entered Braze-noſe College, which 
forms the weſlern fide of the ſquare. +, 

It was founded in 1509, by — united liberali- 
ty of William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, and Sit 
Richard Sutton, knight, of Preſbury, in Cheſhire, 
on the fite of two more ancient ſeminaries of 
learning, Brazen- noſe and little Univerſity-halls. 
The name of the former was probably derived 
from a noſe of braſs athxed to the gate; and a 


coloſſal noſe of the ſame metal is ſtill conſpicu- 


ous over the preſent portal, which has 8 — pet - 
baps raiſed a ſmile. 
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* The firſt quadrangle i is of good proportion, 
adorned in its centre with a ſtatue of Cain and 
Abel. The refeQory on the ſouth fide is a ſpa- 
cious apartment, containing ſome portraits and 
paintings on glaſs of the founders. Over the door 
is an ancient buſt of Alfred the Great, reckoned a a 
good likeneſs of that illuſtrious prince, and ano- | 
ther of John Eregina, a native of Scotland, and 
the firſt leQurer in Univerſity-hall. Theſe are 
ſaid to have been found in laying the foundation 
of the college, and bave more than once fallen 
under the graver. 

The ſecond quadrangle is adorned with the 
library, on the eaſt fide, and the chapel on the 
ſouth, both modern edifices, from a deſign of 
Sir Chriſtop her Wren. 

The ling of the library is executed with 
much elegance, and the whole apartment is cal - 
culated to afford pleaſure to the eye, and gra- 
tification. to the mind, 

The chapel is remarkable for fimple neatneſs: 
its decorations are appropriate, and in perfect 
uniſon with the uſe and deſign. The painted 
glaſs in the eaſtern window is finely executed, by 
Pearſon, from a picture by Mortimer. 

The lodgings of the right reverend and very 
reſpeQable principal of this college, are extreme- 
ly commodious, and properly detached. 

The ſociety is compoſed of a principal, twenty 
fellows, thirty-two ſcholars, and ten exbibition- 
ers. The number of independent members is 
very conſiderable. The vifiter is the Biſhop of 
Lincoln. 

Croſſing over to the other ſide of the ſ quare, 
viſited All-ſoul's College, a ſuperb and beautiful 

c edifice, 
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edifice, founded by Dr. Henry Chichele, a na- 
tive of Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonſhire, 
afterwards one of the fellows on William of 
Wykebam's foundation at Oxford, and by ſuc- 
ceſſive preferments, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The foundation of this college was laid in 
1437, under the title of“ the College of the 
Souls of all faithful people deceaſed at Oxford.” 
The endowments of Chichele were ample; but 
ſubſequent benefaRors have not only highly im- 
proved the building, bat increaſed the revenues, 
and enlarged the ſociety. It does not enter 
within our plan to particularize every perſon 
who has deſerved well of learning, in general, by 
his bounty to the univerfity ;. but the names of 
ſome will be incidentally mentioned. 

All-ſoul's College confifts of two courts. 

The old court, which has the high-ftreet on 
the ſouth, and the chapel on the north, is 
one hundred and twenty-four feet long, and 
ſeventy-two broad. In this quadrangle is a 
curious dial, by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, which 
ſhows the minates of the hour. 
The grand court lies behind the former, and 
indeed deſerved to have been firſt noticed. It is 
one hundred and ſeventy-two feet long, and one 
hundred and fifty-five broad; having the library 
on the north, the hall and chapel on the ſouth, 
a cloiſter on the weſt, and the common room on 
the eaſt. The whole is light and cheerful ; and 
the two gothic towers are in the higheſt ſtyle of 
architectural beauty. TY 

The chapel is a fine and ſpacious building. 
The altar-piece is of clouded marble, and over 
it the apotheofis of the founder, painted I Sir 
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James Thornhill. On each fide of the altar is 
a beautiful vaſe, the baſs-relief of which repre- 
ſents the inſtitution of the two ſacraments. Over 
the communion-table is a charming picture, by 
Mengs, repreſenting our Saviour's firſt appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene, after his reſurrection. 
It is impoſſible to contemplate this piece without 
rapture and devotional emotions. 

The new library is equal to any thing of the 
kind, being two hundred feet long, thirty 
broad, and forty high, In this magnificent gal- 
lery are two grand ranges of book-caſes, one above 
the other, ſupported by doric and ionic pilaſters. 
Over the book-caſes are placed, alternately, vaſes 
and buſtos of many eminent men, formerly fel- 
lows on this foundation, That of Chichele over 
the great door is executed by Roubilliac. The 
number and value of the books correſpond with 
the elegance of the apartments. The ſtatue of 
Colonel Codrington, the munificent founder of 
this library, ſtands in the centre, which is double 
the width of the reſt, on a pedeſſal of yeined 
marble. | | 

The hall is a noble room, . adorned with por- 
traits of Archbiſhop Chichele, Colonel Codring- 
ton, and Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, with other baſis 
and paintings, beſides a ſtatue in honour of that 
great luminary of the law, Judge Blackſtone. 

The lodgings of the warden front the high» 
ſtreet, and are very commodious. The celebra- 
tion of the Mallard, on the 14th of January 
every year, is attended with mirth and feſtivity to 
the members. It is in remembrance of a mal- 
lard of uncommon fize, which having long rang- 
ed in a drain or ſewer, was found on digging for 
the foundation of the college. The fact is well 

| authenticated 
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authenticated, and a pleaſant old ſong is always 
ſung on the pccafion. Though the object of this 
commemoration may appear ridiculous, it is at 
leaſt innocent, and perhaps may have ſome uſe 
in recalling the minds of ftudeiits to a love of 
antiquity. 

The members of All-ſoul's are a warden, forty 
fellows, two chaplains, fix clerks and choiriſters. 
The fellows are generally perſons of family and 
fortune: hence it is reckoned honourable to rank 
among them. A conſiderable number of them 
are at liberty to follow what profeſſion they 
pleaſe; but law and divinity are the prevalent 
objects. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury is viſt» 
ter of the ſociety. | 

In a line with this, and oppoſite to the gate 
of the ſchoo!s, ſtands Hertford College, confiſt- 
ing of a fingle court, rebuilt fuce the middle of 
this century. The entire plan is far from being 
completed, and the college is ſo ſcantily endow- 
ed, that it maintains only a principal, two ſenior 
fellows, ſome junior fellows, or aſſiſtants, and 
other ſubordinate members. 

Hertford College, or Hant-hall, as it was for- 
merly called, was an ancient appendant on Exe- 
ter College; but receiving a partial endowment 
from the then principal, Dr. Richard Newton, 
was incorporated in 1740. As an inducement to 
complete the college, and to enlarge its endow- 
ment, it may receive any other title, though we 
think the name of Newton, the original benefac- 
tor, ſhould not be forgotten. It is a paſſion na- 
tural to man to receive a prolonged exiſtence in 
his works; and it is a ſtimulus to others to de- 
ſerve well, when it is found that benefactors are 
keld in laſting remembrance. | 
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With this ſentiment we entered the Theatre, 
which was thrown open, as we have obſerved 
before, for one of the grandeſt diſplays that the 
univerſity affords, except an inftallation of a 
chancellor; the commemoration of founders and 
benefaQors, inſtituted by Lord Crewe. 
The Theatre was founded by Archbiſhop Shel- 


don, and fronts the divinity-ſchool. It is adorn- 


ed with corinthian pillars and ſeveral ſtatues 
and paintings, and does honour to the genius of 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who was the architect. 

This building is of a circalar form, and of ſaf- 
ficient magnitude tocontain 3000 perſons, includ- 
ing the galleries. The roof is quite flat, though 
of great breadth; the ſhortpiecesof timber, which 
form it, being wholly ſuſtained by the fide walls, 
which are eighty feet by ſeventy diftant. The 
ceiling is by Streater, and we cannot better de- 
ſcribe it than in the words of Dr. Plott, in his na- 
tural hiſtory of Oxfordſhire. | 

© In imitation of the Theatres of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, which were too large to be 
covered with lead or tile, ſo this, by the paintin 
of the flat roof within is repreſented open ; ans, 
as they ftretched a cordage from pilaſter to pilaſ- 
ter, upon which they ſtrained a covering of cloth, 


to protect the people from the injuries of the 


weather; ſo here is a cord-moulding gilded, that 
reaches 'croſs the houſe, both in length and 
breadth, which ſapporteth a great reddiſh dra- 


pery, ſuppoſed to have covered the roof, but now 


furled up by the Gen round about the houſe, 
towards the wall, which diſcovereth the open 
air, and maketh way for the deſcent of the Art, 


aud Sciences, that are congregated in a circle of 
Az | clouds, 
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clouds, to whoſe aſſembly Truth deſcends, as be- 
ing ſolicited and implored by them all. 

For joy of this feſtival, ſore other Genji ſport 
about the clouds, with their teſtoons of flowers 
and laurels, and prepare their garlandz of lau- 
rels and roles, viz. Horr and Plaſurs, for the 
great lovers and ftudents of thoſe arts: and that 
this aſſembly might be perfectly happy, their 
great enemies and diſturbers, Exvy, Kapine, and 

rutality are, by the Gerii of their oppoſite vit- 
tues, viz. Prudence, Fortitude, and Elguence, driven 
from the ſociety, and thrown down headlong 
from the clouds: the report of the aſſembly of 
the one, and the expuliion of the other, being 
2 through the open and ſerene air, by 

ome other of the Cen, who blowing their an— 
tick trumpets, divide themſclves into the ſeveral 
guarters of the world.” 

The chancellor or vice-chancellor has a rai ſed 
ſeat in the centre of the ſemicircular part ; the 
nobleman and doctors fit on the right and left, 
the proctors have their particular chairs, and the 
maſters of arts, bachelors, and under graduates 
geaerally fill the area, 

The coup d'œil on entrancg was extremely 
riking. Numbers of the moſt reſpectable citi- 
zens and ſtrangers, of both ſexes, occupied the 


galleries, and the ladies made a = brilliant ap- 


pearance, both for beauty and dreſs, | 
In a ſhort time, the vice-chancellor, attended 
by the heads of houſes, proQors, profeſſors, no- 
bles, and doctors entered and took their ſeats, 
Soon after the Univerfity orator, Mr. Crowe, 
made a latin oration, in which he paid the moſt 
elegant compliments to the univerſity and its pa- 
trons, with ſuch powers of eloquence, that my 
| ole 
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thoſe who could not underſtand a word of what 
he was ſaying, were delighted with his manner 
and elocution, and paid him the warmeſt teſta- 
monies of applauſe. He flood in one of the 
roſtra, which are placed oppoſite in the lower 
gallery, When he had finiſhed, a gentleman, in 
the oppoſite roſtrum, recited ſome elegant latin 
yerſes, to which a prize had been, adjudged; and 
then another ſtudent, an Engliſh Eſſay, which 
had merited the ſame diſtintion, and moſt de- 
ſervedly. 

This buſineſs being concluded, ſeveral gentle- 
men, of rank and fortune, were preſented tothe 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. They were 


properly introduced; a ſpeech was addreſſed to 
the vice-chancellor, recapitulating the merits of 


each, and, in a few words, this diſtinguiſhed of- 


ficer of the univerſity, declared their promotion 
to a degree. Immediately each took his ſeat a- 
mong the doors. The organ was played at in- 
tervals; and the buſineſs being concluded, thedig- 
nitaries began to withdraw fingly, and in order. 

On this occafion the junior ftndents ſeem to 


claim the liberty of ſhowing their partiality or 


diſlike to the higher members of the univerſity. 
The proQors, in particular, may expect plandits 
or hiſſes, according as they behaved in their of- 
fice; but though urbanity of manners and ſome 
indulgence may be due to youths of liberal edu- 
cation, we were ſorry to find, that the moſt con- 
ſcientions in the diſcharge of their duty. were 
generally the worlt received. One gentleman, 
who was rather incivilly treated, as far as hiſſing 
could go, and no more is attempted, had the 
good humour to make a bow, with a ſmiling 
COURLENANCE, towards the quarter from whence 


the 
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the moſt noiſe proceeded; and immediately, as if 
be had given bis opponents an eleQric ſhock, 
the whole was a clamour of applauſe. 
Stage plays are never permitted in the univer- 
fity, and by mercenary actors there are obvious 
reaſons why this - reſtraint ſhould be kept up, 
particularly during term time; but perbaps there 
might be no impropriety in ſuffering the junior 
members of the univerſity to get up among 
themſelves the beft Greek and Roman plays, and 
to perform them here occaſionally. We confider 
this as an auxiliary to claſſical learning, and 
therefore have taken the liberty to throw out 
the hint. 9 
From the Theatre, we proceeded to the adjoin- 
ing public ſchools which, with the Bodleian libra- 
Ty, form a grand ſquare. In theſe, exerciſes for de- 
* in the different faculties are performed. 
ere the celebrated Arundelian Marbles are de- 
poſited, as well as the Pomfret Collection of ſta- 
tues and buſtos, which were many years at Eaſ- 
ton, in Northamptonſhire, and afterwards pre- 
ſented to the univerſity. The Arundel Marbles 
are valuable-and curious, as ancient records of 
ſome important facts in Grecian hiſtory, but not 
the object of a curſory examination. Among the 
Pomfret Marbles, however, which are lodged in 
the Logic and Moral Philoſophy School, are ma- 
ny pieces which ſtrike the molt incurious obſer- 
ver, as chaſte and expreſſive works of art. We 
enumerate a few. A ſtatue of Cicero, above the 
natural ſize, in the attitude of commencing an 
oration, In his right hand he holds the ſudari- 
um, and in the left a ſcroll. The drapery is very 
fine, and the countenance expreſſive of indigna- 


tion, A column from the Temple of Apollo at 
| | Delphi, 
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Delphi, with a figure of the god on the top, 
meaſuring in all twenty-four feet fix inches, 


A Venus de Medicis, a very antique ſtatue, num- 


bered twenty, little more than tour feet in 
height. A ſtatute of ſome perſon unknown, 
probably Demoſthenes, ſeven feet high; the dra- 
pery is boldly executed, and the right hand is 
laid on the breaſt in a perſuaſive poſture, An 
Egyptian chair, ſuppoſed to belong to a prieft of 
Ifts and Ofiris. A ttatue of Hymen, leaning. on 
his torch, A flatue of Bacchus, naked, in the 
fineſt ſtyle of ſculpture. Scylla and Charybdis, 
devouring mariners. A ſtatue of Hercules, 
choking a lion, in the moſt ſpirited manner, 
The taking of Troy, ſeven feet by eleven inches; 
the figures animated to a high degree. There 
are many other ſpecimens of ancient ſculpture, 
which cannot fail to pleaſe every connoiſſeur, 
and are worthy of a place in this repoſitory, 
The whole number is one hundred and thirty- 
five. 8 

Three fides of the upper ſtory of the quadran- 
gle form a contivuons picture gallery, near the 
middle of which is a braſs ſtatue of Philip, earl 
of Pembroke. The pictures are chiefly portraits 
of the founders of colleges, and other eminent 
and learned men. Here are alſo ſeveral cabi- 
nets of models, and ſome caſes of Hooks and ma- 
nuſcripts, intended as a continuatiou of the Bod- 
leian library. : 8 

The Bodleian, or Univerſity Library, forming 
the weſt fide of the ſquare, is a large and lof'y 
ſtructure, built in the form of a roman H, aud 
fince the plunder of the Vatican, perhaps, con- 


tains the largeſt number of books of any library. 


ay 
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in Europe. A catalogue of them makes two 
large volumes, folio. | 

Humphry, duke of Glouceſter, purchaſed ſome 
land here in 1427,, and afterwards aſſiſted the 
_ univerſity in raiſing the building. He alſo fur- 
piſhed the library with many valuable works. In 
1597, Sir Thomas Bodley repaired the old library, 
and built two new wings, in which he depoſited 
an amazing number of books, collected from all 
quarters; and dying in 1612, left an eſtate for 
the maintenance and repairs of the inſtitution, 
Subſequent very liberal benefaQions, particularly 
of Greek and Oriental manuſcripts, have ren- 
dered the Bodleian library the pride of the Uni- 
verſity, and the admiration of the learned. In- 
deed, conſiderable annual purchaſes are made of 
valuable books, to keep pace with the preſent 
flouriſhing ftate of literature. 

The Muſeum was the next object of our 
curiofity. It ſtands on the weft fide of the Thea- 
tre, fronting Broad - ſtreet, and is juſtly admired for 
its ſymmetry and elegance. The eaſtern portico 
does honour to the corinthian order, and to the 
architect of the whole, Sir Chriflopher Wren. 

This pile was erected at the expence of the 
Univerfity, to receive the valuable collection 
of curiofities belonging to Elias Aſhmole, eſq. 
Windfor berald to Charles II. The collection 
originally placed here, including that of the 
two Tradeſcants, was very ample, but has fince 
been conſiderably enlarged in all its branches. 
The principal natural curioſities are, the bodies 
and parts of animals immerſed in ſpirits, or pre- 
ferved dry; ſpecimens of metals and minerals, 
ſhells, ores, and foſſils. A magnet, given by the 
Counteſs of Weſtmoreland, eighteen inches long, 

an 
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and twelve broad, is capable of ſupporting a 
weight of one hundred and forty-five pounds. 

Among the curious pieces of art, are a model 
of a ſhip; a picture of our Saviour, in the way 
to his crucifixion, compoſed of the moſt beauti- 
ful feathers; and an ancient repreſentation of St. 
Cuthbert, made by the order of Alfred the 
Great. 

The laſt capital addition that was made to this 
Muſeum, is a variety of the manufactures, babits, 
arms, &c. of the natives of the Oriental iſlands, 
a preſent from John Rheinhold Foſter, who ac- 
companied Captain Cook. | 

The paintings are not very numerous, but 
ſome of them are by the firſt maſters. 

In this place are three moderate libraries; one 
called Aſhmole's Study, containing his printed 
books and manuſcripts; and the manuſcripts o 
Sir William Dugdale: a ſecond is filled with 
Dr. Liſter's library, the learned conchologitt ; 
and the third, with the collections of Antony a 
Wood. 

On the firſt floor, the profeſſor of experimental 
philoſophy, reads his lectures; and here is a ſuit- 
able apparatus for the purpoſe, Below is a grand 
apparatus for lectures on chemiſtry, which are 
regularly delivered, and well attended. 

Paſſing the Theatre again, we came to the 
Clarendon Printing-houſe, on the north of the 
ſchools. It was built in 1711, from the profits 
of the ſale of Lord Clarendon's Hiftory of the 
Rebellion; the copy-right of which bad been 
preſented to the Voiverfity, by his lordſhip's 
lons. ; 3 

This magnificent and appropriate ſtructure is 
115 feet in length, and conſiſts of two lofty 

| Kories. 
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ſtories, The dorie portico, towards the ſtreet, is 
the height of the building, and has a grand effeR, 
On the top are the ſtatues of the nine muſes; 
and over the entrance” on the ſouth ſide, a ſtatue 
ok the Earl of Clareudon n 
There are different ſides for the compoſitors, 
employed in printing Bibles and Prayer-books, 
and for books of literature and languages. The 
dexterity- and accuracy with which ſome of the 
men compoſe in languages, and with types, of 
which they barely know the names, is wonder- 
fol. The manager of the Univerſity Prefs, at 
this time, is a very able printer. Here is a well- 
finiſhed apartment, for the heads of honſes and 
delegates, when buſineſs requires their meeting. 
Some of our party ſet up the letters of their 
names, and were preſented with them in print, 
for which the uſual compliment was paid to the 
n #27 5700 2 Dane” 28 - 
Having purpoſely ordered a late dinner at the 
Bear, to which we invited ſome college friends; 
we now intermitted our tour for the day. In 
the evening we were preſented with tickets for 
the Concert, at the Mufic-room, and attended 
accordingly. "This room ſtands in Holiwell, a 
little retired” front the fircet, and though not 
large, is well adapted for its purpoſe. "The band 
had Abe ut) on this occaſion, and Fo 
cal performer, of eminence, epgaged, from Lon- 
1 Though not profeſſed 1 ne 
we were aburidantly gratified; and cond not 
help Expreffitiy our Farprife, that, as this is the 
oly public amaſement showed ig the Unfver- 
ty, it does not meet with more liberal pat rou- 
age, It is with difficulty that the eſtabliſhment 
is kept up, tor want of ſubſeribers. 18 
n 3 Early 
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Early next morning we walked to the Caſtle, 


and having ſeen all that was curious there, con- 


tinued our promenade along the Botley-road, 
over a ſucceffion of fine, new, ſtone bridges, and 
rich irriguous meadows. ARS bi appt rt 
Returning to breakfaſt, we reſumed our tour 
of the Univerſity, and firſt vifited Queen's Col- 
lege, one of the moſt ſplendid baildings in, the 
Univerfity. 'This college was founded by Robert 
Egglesfield, of Cumberland, confeſſor to Queen 
Philippa, conſort of Edward III. in honour of 
whom it received its name of Queer's.” © ' 4 
This edifice, which is in the mordern fyle, 
ſtands on the north fide of the High-ireet, from 
which there is the grand entrance, and over it 
the ſtatue of Queen Caroline, under'a cupola, 
ſupported by pillars. The cupola certainly has 
not ſafficient elevation to correſpond with the 
reſt of the building; and this want of juſtneſs of 
proportion offends the eye of taſte, as the whole 
front undoubtedly is grand. ; 2 an 
The firft court is one handred and fifty feet 
long, by one hundred and thirty: in breadth, 
having a lofty cloifter on the weft, ſouth, and 
eaſt, Over the weſt cloifter are two tories, com- 
poſed of an elegant gallery and common room, 
and ſeveral apartments for the fellows and ſtu- 
dents ; the eaſt cloifter is ſolely appropriated'to 
lodgings. . | iges 
The chapel divides the two courts, of which 
this fabric is compoſed. This building is one 
hundred feet long, and thirty broad, with an 
arched roof. The painted windows are eminently 
beautiful. That over the altar is by Mr. Price, 
and repreſents the Nativity of our Saviour; under 
Vo. VI. eat bien 


* 
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E © The 6 which occupies the weſt ſide of 


llege preſents each member with a needle and 1 
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which, is a painting on the ſame ſubject, copied 
from an, admired piece of Corregio, in the Preſ. W « 
den gallery, The ſtyle of building and the de- 
corations are in the pureſt taſte. 
By a, paſſage between the chapel and the hall, 
we enter, the north, or ſecond court, which has 
the library, on the weft, and chambers for the 
fellows and ſtudents on the three other ſides. 
Abe hal is fixty feet long and thirty broad, and 
is light, airy, and elegant. It is adorned with 
portraits of che founder and principal benefactors, 
hefides..a picture of her preſent majeſty. The 
, chimgey. piece is compoſed. of beautiful marble. 


_ the ſecond eourt, is a charming pile, of the co- 
rinthian order, adorned with ſtatues in niches, 
upd fine flucco work, by Roberts, of Oxford. 
- The books and manuſcripts are numerous and 
valuable; and here we find alſo a ſplendid 
Lime would not allow us to examine every 
_ thing, deſerying notice in this ſuperb college, 
Which maintains a provoſt, ſixteen fellows, two 
. chaplains,. eight taberders, (as they are denomi- 
_pated),. fixteen ſchalars, two clerks, and forty 
_ exbihitioners; together with the members of the 
new endpwment of Mr, Michel], one of the prin- 
cipal benefaRors io the ſociety. The whole 
number of fellows is now twenty-four; and of 
all the members, about two hundred. 

Every New Year's Day, the burſar of the col- 
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thread, ſaying, Take this, and be thrifty,” It 
is probable the founder, or ſome grateful friend, 
Inftituted this ceremony in alluſion to Egglefield; 
afgnill 
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aiguille & fil, a needle-and;thread, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the name; and, in former days ſüch 
devices, or puns, we know were not in frequent. 
Among other ſingular call g obſefved here, 
may be mentioned the Boar Head. ſolemnly in- 
troduced into the common ball W 
monkiſh ſopg,.on 9 G3 . IF is ſaid tha 
the origin of this was ag fonds: A ſtudent of 
this college, with Ariffotle ini his band, walking 
out in the vicinity of Oxford, Was attacked by a 
furious boar; he crammed'the philoſopher, who 
long, choked reaſon and common ſenſe, "down 
the throat of the ſavage, aud thus eſcaped im- 
pending danger. ; 1 TEL 129 f E | 
Appendaat on 
Hall, ſtanding opp to the eaſt- f N 
former. It contains about forty ſtudents, who 


are. reputed more zealous than ſome of their 


ſome great men; particularly Dr, John Mill;'who 
edi te 
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The,prefent buildings were completed, while the 


FT 


period. ite is gengrally. pretty fall. It was built 
by. William, Wainflcts, tbe foo 

College, and — oy mmar School joined 
to it. If we miſtake not, Lord Chancellor Cla- 


rendon belonged to this hall, 2 
7M A lit- 
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A little farther on we enter Magdalen College, 
founded! in 1456, by William Patten, otherwiſe 
William of Wainflete, from a village of that 
name in Lincolnſhire, the place of bis nativity, 
Having received his education at Wincheſter- 
ſchool, he afterwards became mafter of that ſe- 
minary ; and by ſucceſſive promotions, prom of 
Eton, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord high chan- 


cellar. "Relig an eleve of William of W. ykeham, 


be ſeems to have been ambitious to rival ſuch a 
munificent friend to learning; and accordingly 
be obtained a grant of St. John's Hoſpital, from 
Henry VI. which he converted into a college for 
2 probidact, forty fellows, thirty demies, a divi- 
nity lecturer, ſchoolmatier, four chaplains, an 
organiſt, eight clerks, and ſixteen choiriſters. 

On entering, the preſident's lodgings are fi- 
tuated on the left hand, and the chapel on the 
Tight, where fire ſmall figures, of elegant ſculp- 
ture, are generally indeed to ſtrangers, as re- 

preſenting the founder, William of Wykeham, 
3 Mary Auster, Henry III. and St. John the 

aptiff. "Th is aſſemblage may poſſibly appear he- 
terogeneous; but a fafficient reaſon 1s given 
for the group. | 

The chapel is now rendeted worthy of ſuch a 
magn e calc Ide pelpted Windows ate 
9 — a+ finely ade 4,500 . in the 
ſame taſte. The paintings re — let the apoffles, 
primitive fathers, ſaints, ati 8. The weſt 
window d ſerves Aenne Bere It is painted 
in % is, after a delzn uf Schwartz, and 
rep 5 . Judgment: '*N! ing Veen 
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windows in the anti- chapel, in N is a monu- 
ment, erected to the memory of two eder of 
the nme of Lyttelton, who were both drowned 
in the Cherwell, while the one in yaip attempted 


to fave the other. 


1 
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The altar-piece of the chapel w | inted by 
Iſaac n e old Fugſihh inen — 89567 of 
ſome note, and repreſents the general judgment. 
Underneath this is a picture, which, in point of 
merit, quite eclipſes this: it is our Saviour bear- 
ing his croſs, ſoppoſed 55 Guido: a preſent from 
Mr. Freeman, of Hamels, in Herts; who likewiſe 
preſented the college with a fine Apen add- 
ed two bells to the original peal of eight. The 
altar itſelf is elegant, both in deſign and execu- 
tion. „ 

p Cathedral ſervice is performed, here, twice, 
ally. | Rl OR 
The tower, which makes ſuch a conſpicuous 


figure on the eaſt of Oxford, is a handſome and 


ſpacious pile, begun in 1492, under the auſpices, 


as it js ſuppoſed, of Cardinal Wolſey,  . 


On the right, paſs into the cloiſter, which, hav- 
ing undergone few alterations, retains, much of its 
original venerable appearance. The interior part 
of this cloiſter is adorned with hieroglyphics, of 
which the following account. is given, by Mr. 


Reeks, formerly fellow, af the college. The alle- 


gory is well preſerved... .. 


3 AVE OBET | 
© Beginning at the ſouth-weſt. corner, the two 
firſt figures we meet are, the lion and the pelican ; 


the former of theſe. is the emblem of courage and 


vigilance, the latter of paren:al.texderneſs and a fect ian: 


both of them togetber.expreſs to us the complete 
character of a good gavernor of a.callege. Ac- 
cordingly they are placed under the window of 


R 3 -"_. 
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are the,oppotite vices of l 
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thoſe lodgings, which originally belonged to the 


preſident, as the inſtructions they convey ought 
particularly to regulate his conduR. 

« Goingon tothe right hand, on the other fide of 
the gateway, are four figures, viz. the /chool-maſter, 
the /awwyer, the phyſician, and the divine. Theſe 
are ranged along the ontfide of the library, and 
repreſent the duties and buſineſs of the ſtudents 
of the houſe. By means of learning in general, 
they are to be introduced to one of the three 
Jearned profeſſions; or elſe, as hinted to us by 
the figure with cap and bells in the corner, they 
muſt turn out feels in the end. 

We come now to the north fide of the qua- 
drangle, and here the three firſt ſigures repreſent 
the hiſtory of David; his conqueſt over the /im 
and G2liab; from whence we are taught not to 
be diſcouraged at any difficulties that may ſtand 
In our way, as the vigour of youth will eaſy enable 
us to ſurmount them. The next figure to theſe 
is that of the hippoporamus, or river horſe, carrying 
his, young one upon his ſhoulders. This is the 
emblem of a good tutor, or fellow of a college, 
who is ſet to watch over the youth of the ſo- 


ciety, and by whoſe prudence they are to be led 


through the dangers of their firſt entrance into 
the world. The figure immediately following 


repreſents ſobriety, or temperance, that moſt ne- 


ceſlary. virtue of a» collegiate life: The whole 
remaining train of figures are the yices we are 
inſtructed to aroid. Thoſe next to tmprramte, 
a | and drankermreſs ; 
then follow the /acan:bropor, the yen, and fan- 
thed,- fepreſenting violence, | fraud, and treachery ; 
the\griffs ropre ſentinig coverenſnd/s, and the next 
figure, anger, or morgſengſt; the dig, the 1 
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the deer, Fattery, ervy, and 1timidity; and the three 
laſt, the mantichora, the boxers, and the lamia, pride, 
contention, and I. 1 f 
We have here, therefore, a complete and in- 
ſtructive leſſon for the uſe of a ſociety, dedicated 
to the advancement of religion and learning; and 
on this plan we may ſuppoſe the founder of 
Magdalen, thus ſpeaking, by means of theſe 
figures, to the ſtudents of his college, 

« It is your duty, who live under the care of 
the preſident, whoſe vigilance and parental tender- 
eſs are the proper qualifications to ſupport the 
government of my houſe, attentively to purſue 
your ſtudies, in your ſeveral profeſſions; and ſo 
avoid the follics of an idle, unlettered, and diſſi- 
pated courſe, of life. You may poſſibly meet 
with many difficulties at your firſt ſetting out in 
this road; but theſe every fripling will be able 
to overcome by courage and perſeverance, And 
remember, when you are advanced beyond theſe 
difficulties, that it is your duty to lend your 
aſſiſtance to thoſe who come aſter you, and whoſe 
education is committed to your care. Lou are 
to be an example to them of fobriery and temper- 
ance; ſo ſhall you guard them from falling into 
the ſnares of æxreſt aud Yebavebrry, Lou ſhall 
teach them, that the vices with which the world 
abounds, cel, fraud, uvarite, anger, aud cry, 
as well as the moe ſupple ones of abject flatiery 


and cowardice; art not to be cbuntenanced within 
theſe hallowed retirements. And let it be your 
endeavour to avoid pri and conrention; the parents 


of factim, and in your ſituation the worſt and 
moſt unnatural of all factions, the fad of a 


V chifter. \ And laftly, yon will eotuplete the co/le- 


giate character, if you crown all your other ac- 
| quirements 


| 
| 
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quirements with the unſpotted parity and chaſtity 


of your lives and conyerſation.” %y 
At the ſouth-eaſt corner of the. cloiſter is the 
aſcent. to the hall, a ſpacious and handſome 
room, adorned with ſeveral whole length por- 
traits, and four half lengths, repreſenung emi- 
nent men, and benefactors. On the weft ſide is 
the library; and on the north and eaſt, the 
lodgings of the members of the ſociety. 

By a narrow pallage, in the north fide of the 
gcloiſter, we enter the ample court of the New 
Buildings. This ſplendid edifice, though only 
one fide is completed, is three hundred feet in 
length, and of greater height than is common 
in moſt univerſity fabrics, intended for lodgings, 
The front is ſupported by an arcade, which con- 
Kitutes an elegant piazza. In point of beauty 
and proſpect, eſpecially towards the eaſt, few 
fituations can compare with this, Behind is the 
grove, well planted with trees, and perfectly 
adapted for the indulgence of academic eaſe and 
contemplation. Several head of deer range here, 
and give a rural aſpect to the ſpot. _ 

But it is not the grove, alone that Magdalen 
College has to boaſt of, among its external ad- 
vantages. The water- walks, as they are called, 
ſurrounded by the Cherwell, eee 
trees, are ſufficiently elegant to be the appendages 
of a palace. Here Addiſon muſed, and caught 
the inſpiration, of genius: here the pious Biſhop 
Horue, late preſident of the ſociety, amuſed the 
hours that were ſpared from ſacred ſtudies. 

Returning up Bridge - ſtreet, we ſoon entered 
s lane to the right, and paſſing the embattled 
walls of Magdalen College on the weſt, turned 

| Be coo V 
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into Holi well ſtreet, which contains ſeveral good 
private houſes; and being retired from noiſe, is 
much admired by the ſtudious, who have left the 
confines of colleges, 5 1 
The next object of attraction was New Col- 
lege, the approach to which is little promifing 
of the grandeur which ſoon burſt upon us. It 
is retired in its ſituation, and therefore appears 
the better calculated for a ſeat of ſtudy and con- 
templation ; yet it contains ſo many internal 
beauties, that the ſociety can have no poſſible 
with to change their ſecluded retreat for the 
vicinity of places of more public reſort. {ak 
New College -was founded, in 1379, by that 
moſt munificent and venerable patron of litera- - 
ture and merit, William of Wykeham, a native 
of Hampſhire, who long enjoyed the favour of 
Edward III. and roſe at laſt to be biſhop of 
Wincheſter and chancellor of England. Equally 
diſtinguiſhed for religious zeal and political 
knowledge, he employed every power of his 
mind, and every gift of fortune, to the beſt and 
moſt honourable purpoſes. His foundations at 
Wincheſter and Oxford are his beſt eulogium, 
and will eternize his memory, | 
Wykeham was truly liberal at firſt, and lived 
to ſee his ſociety flouriſhing; but confiderable be- 
nefactions have been left, fince his time, to this 
college, which pow maintains a warden, ſevent 
fellows,” ten Chaplains, ſixteen choiriſters, an 
ſome inferior members. The Biſhop of Win- 
cheat 1s perpetda) K 
We entered the. firſt quadrangle by 4 portal. 
This couft Has à ſtatue of Minerva in the centre, 
and is about one hundred aud futyseight feet 
long, and one hundred and twenty-nine broad; 
| I | Containing 
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containing the chapel, the hall, the library, the 
warden's lodgings, and apartments for the, fel- 


lows. 


The chapel, by far the moſt beautiful and 
grand of any in Oxford, ſtands on the north fide 
of the ro Ru The anti-chapel is eighty 


feet long and thirty-fix broad, ſupported by two 


fine moulded pillars. All the windows in this 
ſacred pile are painted, and poſſeſs a great degree 
of merit and attraction, repreſenting ſcripture 
characters, hiftories, &c. &c. but though in any 
other place they would deſerve to be ſingly no- 
ticed, ſuch is the ſuperlative beauty of the weſt 


window, that we looked with indifference on all 


. 3 

This fine ſpecimen of chaſte deſign and elegant 
execution will be a laſting monument, though an 
glaſs, to. the abilities of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
who painted the cartoons, and Mr. Jeryais, who 
tranſpoſed, them on this noble window, which 
we cannot, forbear deſcribing in detail. 

It conſiſts of ſeven compartments in the lower 
range, each three feet wide and twelve high, in 
which are painted the four cardinal and the 
three chriftian virtues, Temperance, With the al- 
legorical curb at ber feet, pouring water out of a 
large into a ſmaller urn; Fortitude in armour, 
reſting her right hand on a broken column, with 
a lion, couchant below, for ber attendant. Faith 
looking up to heaven, and bearing a croſs, the 
ſymbol of her bope. ' c- | 

The middle grgupe repreſents.Charity, and ex- 
hibits a fond mother dividing her attention 
among her children, with the moſt enchanting 
force of expreſſion Every figure here ſhows 
the paſſions of nature, aud the attidues of life. 
7. | | Beyond 
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Beyond this is Hope, in the apparent act of ſpring- 
ing forward to heaven, while her anchor, the 
common attribute, is ſeen in a corner. Next is 
Juſtice, with her balance and ſword, piercing 
through the ſhade, with ſteady and undazzled 
eye; and, laſtly, Prudenceholding a mirror, to view 
the actions of others, for the purpoſe of regulat- 
ing her own. The arrow, entwined with a re- 
mora, the reſpective emblems of ſ and delay, 
from the extremes of which Prudence is equally 
remote, appears on her right arm, | 

Grand, however, and highly impreſſive as theſe 
forcible delineations are, they form only the baſe 
of the defign. The ſuperſtructure is the Nativity, 
a compoſition of thirteen human figures, beſides 
ſome animals, filling a ſpace ten feet wide and 
eighteen high. No words can do juſtice to the 
animation, and the attitudes of this groupe. 
The light thrown over the whole compoſition is 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the body of the infant; 
after an original deſign of Corregio, as diſplayed 
in a picture preſerved in the gallery of Dreſden, 

The remaining ſpace, on both fides, is filled 
with an aſſemblage of perſons in uniſon with the 
grand deſign. Among theſe we recognize the 
two artiſts, Sir Joſhua Reynolds and Mr. Jervais. 
The former is a ſtriking likeneſs of that honour 
to his country, and to art. 

That amiable man, and illuſtrious ſcholar, the 
late Thomas Warton, thus addrefles kindred 
genius, in lines as glowing as the painting under 
conſideration... After avowing his partiality for 
gothic architecture, and ancient painted glaſs, he 
proceeds, | 


No more the matchleſs {kill I call unkind, 


That ſtrives to diſenchant my cheated mind. 1 
or 
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| For when again I view thy chaſte deſign, 
| The juſt proportion, and the genuine line: f 
1 Thoſe native portraitures of attic art, 
| That from the lucid ſurtace ſeem to ſtart ; 
4 Tho e tints that ſteal no glori s from the day, 
4 Nor aſk the un to lend his ſtreaming ray: 
| Thedoubtful radiance of contending dyes, 
4 That faintly mingle, yet diſtinctly riſe; 
| *"Twixt light and ſhade the tranſitory ſtriſe, 
| The feature blooming with jmmortal life : 
| The ſtole, in caſual foldings taught to flow, 
| Not with ambitious ornaments to glow ; 
The tread majeſtic, and the beaming eye, 
[ That, lifted, ſpeaks its commerce with the ſky : 
| Heaven's golden emanation, gleaming mild 
O'er the mean cradle of the Virgin's child: 
Sudden, the ſombrous imagery is fled, | 
Which late my viſionary rapture fed : 
| Thy powerful hand has brake the gothic chain, 
| And brought my boſom back to truth again: 
To truth, by no peculiar taſte confin'd, 
Whoſe univerſal pattern ſtrikes mankind; 
| To truth, whoſe bold and unreſiſting aim 
Checks frail caprice, and faſhions fickle claim; 
To truth, whoſe charms deception's magic quell, 
| And bind coy fancy in a ſtronger ſpell. 


Lo, from the canvaſs, beauty ſhifts her throne, 
A Io, picture's powers a new formation own | 
- © Behold, ſhe prints upon the cryſtal plain, 
With her own energy, th' expreſſi ve ſtain! | 
The mighty maſter ſpreads his mimic toil 
More wide, nor only blends. the breathing oil; 
But calls the lineaments of life compleat 
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| From genial alchymy's creative heat; 5 | 
4 Obedient- forms to the bright fuſion gives, 
| While in the warm enamel nature lives. 
$ RAY Moos, tis thine, from the broad window's 
10 Nee, | 


! 
| 
| 
| gd new luſtre to rejigtous light: 
i N of its pomp to ſtrip this ancient ſhrine, + 77 
| Dat bid that pomp with purer radiance ſhine; . 

| Win arts unknown before, to reconcile © 
| The willing graces to the gothic pile, : Th 

| he 
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The choir meaſures one hundred feet in length, 
thirty-five in breadth, and fixty-five in height. 
The altar-piece has lately been reſtored in the 
fineſt ſtyle of gothic workmanſhip, and the whole 
fabric repaired and beautiſied in a correſponding 
manner, and at à moſt liberal expence. Over 
the communion table are five compartments of 
marble ſculpture, in alis relieve, repreſenting the 
ſalutation of the. Virgin; the nativity of our 
Saviour; the taking down from the croſs; the 
reſurrection; and the aſcenſion. The altar itſelf 
is of dore· coloured marble, twelve feet long and 
three broad. Here we were ſhown the crofier 
of the founder, which is in excellent-preſervation. 
It is of filver gilt, ſeven feet high, and enriched 

with a variety of gothic ornaments, 

The organ is much admired for its tones; and 
this chapel, in which there is cathedral ſervice 
twice a day, at eight and fix, is better attended, | 
both by firangers and inhabitants, than any in | 
Oxford. Perhaps, religion is not always the | 
inducement for reſorting hither ; but few can i 
leave this place without impreſſions of the moſt | 

| 
| 


- 
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ſolemn and ſoothing nature. A peal of ten bells, 
in a tower uljoining the chapel, is a pleaſing 
appendage to this college. 

In the warden's lodgings, which are ſpacious 
and commodious, are ſome beautiful portraits, as 
we were told; but theſe, of courſe, are not ge- 
nerally ſnown. 

| The ball, on. the nb eaſt of the ———— 
is handſomely wainſcotted ; and, among other 
portraits, contains thoſe of the iNuftriotsfounder, 
of William of Wainflete, and of N 
Chichele. It is honourable to the Univerſity in | 
general, to pay ſuch reſpect to founders and be- || 

Vol. VI. 8 ' nefaCtors, 


The 
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nefaQors, by having their pictures ſuſpended in 
the moſt public apartments. No inconſiderable 
good effects reſult alſo from preſerving the por- 
traits of eminent men, belonging to the reſpective 
ſocieties : they ſerve as a monitor and a ſtimulus 


to laudable purſuits, and generous emulation. 


The library, which occupies a confiderable 
part of the eaſt fide of the quadrangle, conſiſts of 
two ſpacious apartments, over each other, amply 
furniſhed with valuable books and ſeveral choice 


manuſcripts. 


By the middle gate, we now entered the garden 
court, which has a lively and elegant appearance. 
An iron gate and paliſade are the weſtern bound- 
ary of the garden; and through theſe the ſtudents, 


who lodge in this building, have a delightful 


view of an artificial mount, clothed with flouriſh- 
ing ſhrubs. The old city wall, in a great mea- 
ſure, ſurrounds the precincts of the college: at 
the bottom of the garden it ſerves as a noble 
fence. | 

A bowling-green, at the north-eaſt fide of the 


garden, preſents a pleaſant and innocent attrac- 


tion. It is finely ſhaded, and kept in the moſt 
trim order. Here the ſtudious r unbend the 
mind; the valetudinary find exerciſe and health, 
On the whole, we were charmed with this col- 


lege and its appendages, and left it with regret, 


On quitting the outer gate, we noticed a cu- 
rious arch, thrown over a lane which ſeparates 
New College from Queen's. It appears twiſted, 


yet is perfect in all its proportions. 


Returning by the way we came, and paſſing 


the King's Arms Inn, we arrived at Wadbam 
College This was defigned by Nicholas Wad- 
dam, eſq. and endowed by Dorothy, his widow, 


in 
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in 1613. The ſociety now conſiſts of a warden, 
fitteen fellows, fifteen ſcholars, two chaplains, 


and fixteen exbibitioners. The viſiter is the 


Biſhop of Bath and Wells. "Wh 

Being founded after the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland became ſ1bje& to one ſovereign, a 
majority of the fellows may be eleded from any 
county of Great Britain, which is not the caſe in 
ſcarcely any other college in Oxford. The fel- 
lows, bowever, are ſubject to a cruel flatute, 
which obliges them to reſign, after baving com- 
pleted eighteen years from their regency. It has 
been urged, that the previous knowledge of this. 
gives a ſtimulus to their exertions, to make ſome 
better provifion before the .expiration of that 
period; but when the indolence of the human 
mind is conſidered, and that natural propenſity 
we all feel to procraſtinate, when not under the 
immediate neceſſity of activity, it will be found. 
chat this regulation is not unattended with ill con- 
ſequences; particularly as the members are gene- 
rally arrived at a time of life, before the expiration 
of their fellow ſhips, which un fits them tor turning 
their views, or employing their talents in a way 
ſuited to their former life. Indeed there have 
been ſome melancholy inſtances of men, who have 
long enjoyed academic eaſe, being left deſtitute 
in the decline of their days. The number of 
livings in the gift of this ſociety heing ſmall, in 
proportion to the fellowſhips, it is morally im- 
probable but that ſome one, who has no other ex- 
peQations, except from the college, ſbaul always 
be in the unfortunate predicament. we. have de- 
ſcribed. ; Another ſtatute, by which this Fociety 
is governed, deſerves animadverfion, as ſayopring 
of monkiſh ſuperſtition : the warden is doomed 
| to 
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to celibacy ; or, if he contracts marriage, he for- 
feits his ſtation. Appeals, we underſtood, have 
been made to the legiſlature, to alter this abſurd 
regulation, but without effect; probably from a 
tender regard to the will of the founders : but 
when'the law of the land, and the law of nature, 
are both equally violated, we ſee no reaſon for 
perpetuating the reſtraint. 

To return from this digreſſion, Wadham Col- | 
lege conſiſts chiefly of one large quadrangle, 
whoſe ſymmetry and uniformity challenge admi- 
ration. Being comparatively a modern edifice, 
few alterations, or repairs, have been neceſſary 
to alter the original defign. | 

The hall is a fine, ſpacious, gothic apartment, 
mister to few in the Univerſity. The library 
preſents nothing remarkable in its decorations 
or furniture. 

The chapel, at the north-eaſt angle of the 
court, is an extenſive and venerable pile. The 
large window, at the eaſt end, by Van Ling, re- 
preſenting the paſſion of our Saviour, is of ſupe- 
rior execution ; nor are thoſe on the fides much 
inferior in beauty. | 

The painted cloth, at the lower end of the 
altar, is much admired, as a fingular curioſity. 
The ground is aſh-colour ; the lines and fides, 
brown; and'the lights, white'; executed in cray- 
ons, by Iſaac Fuller. The colours, after being 
laid on, were prefled in with hot irons, and have 
thus obtained the ſohidity of oll palnting. The 
defign is maſterly, and repreſents the Lord's ſup- 
per, Abraham and Melchiſedeck, and the cbil- 
dren of Iſrael gathering manns, in different oom- 
partmetits, 10 N IT D goommatvo Hl“ 
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Returning up Brogd-ſtreet, ſoon reached Tri- 
nity College, whoſe chapel front, down a wide 
avenue, fenced from the fireet with iron pali- 
ſades, bas a, very fine effect. The tower is band- 
ſome, and under this we entered the firſt court, 
ſormed by the edifice juſt mentioned; the hall, 
pre ſident's lodgings, and library, which, in gene- 
ral, deſerve a particular deſcription. 

The interior of the chapel is highly ornament- 
ed. The carvings of the cedar-ſcreen and altar- 
piece, by the maſterly hand of Gibbons, are in 
an exquiſite taſte. | | 
lu the centre of the ceiling is a repreſentation 
of the Aſcenfion, by a French artiſt. The altar- 
piece is, we believe, unique of the kind: it is 
the Reſurrection of our Lord, in needle-work; a 
preſent from Miſs Althea Fanſhawe, of Shiplake, 
near Henley on Thames ; and 1s executed with 
great taſte and brilliancy of colouring, from a 
painting, by Weſt, in Windſor Chapel. On the 
north fide of the altar, under an alcove, is the 
tomb of the founder and his lady, with their 
figures in alabaſter. But what intereſted us more, 
was a ſmall ftone in the pavement, near the en- 
trance of the chapel, ſacred to the memory of 
Thomas Warton, B. D. and poet laureate, who 
died fellow of this college, and whoſe genius, 
talents, and virtues were a peculiar honour to 
the ſociety, and reflect a luſtre on the country 
that produced him. The writer of this dropt a 
a tear on the ſpot that covers his remains: it 
was the tear of friendſhip, of gratitude, and ve- 
neration, | my | 

In the hall, which is ſpacious and cheerful, is 
the uſual ornament, a portrait of the founder. 
Over the chimney 2 1 arms of Queen * 
: 3 an 
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and King Philip, quartered, It is ſeldom that 
Spain and England have been in cloſe conneo- 
tion, and this memorial of union is the more 
worthy of notice. 

The library contains many valuable books, 
Some fine old painted glaſs appears in the win- 
dows. ( 

The ſecond court confiſts of three fides; that ( 
towards the garden, on the eaſt, being open, in | 
the manner of New College. This pile of build» p 
ing was planned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 0 
is not unworthy of that great architect. l 

I be gardens are remarkably beautiful, conf» ' 
ing of two divifions, which furniſh alternate 1 
ſhade and ſan-ſhine. Here Chatham, Somers, : 
and Harrington caught the flame of patriotiſm, 1 
and the enthuſiaſm of genius. The following { 
lines, addreſſed to Mr Pitt, on the death of { 

George II. by Mr. Warton, deferve to be trant- 2 
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cribed, as Nofrative of this fact. 


ad Nor thou refuſe 
This humble preſent of no partial muſe, 
From _ calm bower, which nurs'd thy . 
'yout 
In the pure precepts of Athenian truth: 
Where firſt the form of Britiſh liberty 
Beam'd in full radiance on thy muſing eye; 
That form, whoſe mien ſublime, with equal awe, 
In the ſame ſhade unblemiſh'd Sous ſaw : 
Where once {for well ſhe lov'd the friendly grove, 
Which every claſſic grace had learn'd to rove,)  - t 
Her whiſpers wak'd ſage Haar“, to feign 
The n of her viſionary 0 n 0 


'Tr mY ly College was Cn in 1301, by Sir 0 
| Thowas Pope, of Hertfordthire, privy counſellor | 


Sir James ek, author of the Occana, . i 
to 
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to Queen Mary. The ſociety conſiſts of a preſi- 

dent, twelve fellows, and as'many ſcholars, who 
have the Biſhop of Wincheſter for their viſiter. 
Five of the fellowd may be elected from Oxford- 
ſhire. 

Adjoining to-Trinity; on the weſt, is Balliol 
College, founded by John Balliol, of Bernard 
Caſtle, in Yorkthire, father of the king of Scot- 
land, of the ſame name. Dying before he could 
carry his defign into complete execution, his wi- 
dow, Devorguilla, daughter of Alexander III. 
'king of Scotland endowed this ſociety in 1284, 
with lands which at time did not amount to more 
than (27: 9: 4, per annum. The benefaQors to 
this ancient eſtabliſhment * have fince been ve- 
ry conſiderable; and in particular, Warner, bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, and John Snell, eſq. founded 
ſeveral Scotch exhibitions, which at this time 
are as valuable as the generality of fellowſhips 
in the Univerſity ; and have been the means of 
drawing ſeveral youths of abilities from the 
north, who have, in former periods performed, | 
and are now performing, an important and ho- | 
nourable part in the drama of life. Theſe ex- | 
hibitions are held for eight years, and are ex- 
eluſively conferred on gentlemen who have pre- 
viouſly ſtudied at the Univerfity of Glaſgow. 
The ſociety now econſiſts of a maſter, twelve fel- 
lows, fourteen ſcholars, and eighteen exhibi- 
tioners, who have the Net of, ein their 
own viſiter. | 
We enter Balliol, which: 3 chiefly of 
one ſpecious Were. dy a gothic, gate- wa; The 


_ * Balliol r is the moſt ancient, regularly endowed | 
ſociety, in either Univerlity. | | 


buildings | 


— 0 
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buildings on the eaſt are more modern than the te 
reſt, and in this quarter ftands the ehapel, whoſe 80 
| window, over the altar, repreſents the Paſhon, le 
10 Reſurrecton, and Aſcenſion of our Saviour. fr 
i The common room has been recently fitted up, fi 
| and, though not very large, is more elegant and 
taſteful than any we had yet ſeen. The hall on v 


the weſt of the court is ſpacious and light. v 
In the maſter's lodgings is a large gothic apart - fe 
ment, decorated with ſome ancient paintings. th 


Dr. Leigh, of facetious memory, preſided over in 
this ſociety more than balf a century, and kept 

his jubilee with feſtive glee. The library contains © m 
a large collection of choice books and curious ma- p! 
nuſcripts. To the weſtward of this court is a 8 
pile of detached buildings. That part, which f 
fronts the ſtreet, is erected in a ſtyle of modern © 
elegance, and contains ſome handſome apart- 

ments. It was built at the expence of Mr. Fiſh- 2 


er, formerly a fellow of the ſociety, which is d 
recorded by this fimple and unobtruſive inſcrip- ſ 
tion, Verbum non amplius, Fiſber. | 0 


In the ſtreet oppoſite to this college, biſhops i1 
Latimer and Ridley were burnt, in the reign of © r 
chat ſanguinary bigot, Mary. It is to be lament- I + 
ed that there is now no vifible memorial of this d 
borrid tragedy, which ought to be had in ever- In 
laſting remembrance and deteftation. if 
Turning up St. Giles's, ſoon arrived at St. a 
Job's College, founded by Sir Thomas White, a 
alderman and merchant taylor of London, Who 
endowed it in 1557, with confiderable reve- £ 
nues, which have ſince been much increaſed by Bl p 
other friends to learning. The ſociety now con- I f 
e 
t 


fiſts of a preſident, fifty fellows, two cbaplains, 
an orfaniſt, five finging-men, and fix choiriſ- 
| ters, 
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ters. Youths, educated at Merchant Taylor's 
School, in London, have many excluſive privi- 


leges here, and the fellows are generally elected 


from among them, though not wholly. The vi- 
ſiter is the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


In front of this college is a row of lofty elms, | 


with a paved incloſure. By a grand gothic gate- 
way and tower we enter the firſt quadrangle, 
formed by the preſideat's lodgings on the eaft, 
the hall and chapel on the north, and the lodg- 
ings of the members on the other two ſides. 

The hall is a very elegant, wainſcotted apart- 
ment, with a fine arched roof. The chimney- 
piece, of variegated marble, contains a picture of 
St John the Baptiſt, by Titian. Portraits of the 


founder, of archbiſhops Laud and Jvxon, and 


of other benefactors, likewiſe adorn this room. 
The chapel poſſeſſes a fimple elegance, well 
adapted to its deſtination. Over the ſcreen, which 
divides the. anti-chapel from the choir, is a hand- 
ſome new organ. The altar is of the corinthian 
order; ; and over the communion-table is a charm- 
ing piece of tapeſtry, from a painting of Titian, 
repreſenting our Saviour and his two diſciples at 
Emmaus. Some of the adjuncts are rather lu- 
dicrous, On the north ſide of the choir, in a 
marble urn, is the heart of Dr. Richard Rawlin- 
ſon, a great benefactor to the college, incloſed in 
a ſilver veſſel. Service is performed %*re at Light 


and ſix. $8518 


A paſſage, on the * ſide of the firſt quadran- 
gle, Ieads into the ſecond, which has handſome 
piazzas, in the-Grecian tafte, on the eaſt and weft 
ſides; and, in the centre of each, a magnificent 
gate - way, in a regular ſtyle of archite dure, after 
the defign of Inigo Jones, Here are —_— - 

raſs, 


q 
) 
| 
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braſs, of Charles I. and his Queen, caſt by Fa- 
nelli of Florence. Ihe whole of this court is 
exceedingly grand. 

The upper ſtory of the ſouth and eaſt fides is 
devoted to the — which, beſides an amazing 
collection of books and manuſcripts, contains 
ſome fingular curioſities, particularly the picture 
of Charles I. with the book of Pfalms written in 
the lines of the face and the hairs of the bead; 
a highly fniſhed picture of St. John, in a com- 
poſition reſembling poliſhed marble; a Chineſe 
dictionary; and ſome valuable miſſals. The eaſt 
window is decorated with ſeveral coats of arms. 
The gardens belonging to this college, in ex- 
tent and beauty, are inferior to none in the Uni- 
verſity. They received ſome touches from the 
maſierly band of Mr. Browne; and, being gener- 
ouſly laid open to all who are inclined to walk in 
them, form one of the moſt pleaſant promenades 
in this place. 

From St. John's College proceeded up St. 
Giles's ſtreet, whoſe amenity and advantages 
| have already been mentioned. At the weſtern 
extremity of this ſtands the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
built by git truſtees of the generous phy ſician 
whoſe name it bears, and chiefly ſupported by 
yoluntary ſubſcription, The building is neat 
rather than. ſuperb; but is capable of accommo- 
dating a confiderable number of patients. An 
inſtitution of this kind was much wanted, not 
only as a public cbarity, but as a ſchool for me- 
dical ſtudents; and it certainly deſerves every 
encouragement and ſupport. It is to be lament- 
ed, however, that the benefaRions to this godlike 
deſign, of alleviatiug human miſery, have not 
*. ſo liberal as might be wiſhed. We have 


heard 


* = 
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heard of ſplendid fortunes, acquired in the me- 
a dical profeſſion, on the ſpot, having been left to 
diſtant relations, or to no relations at all, with- 
h out beſtowing any thing on this infirmary, which 
5 would have conferred honour on the donors, and 
2 handed down their memories with eſteem to a 
grateful poſterity. | 
In a ſpacious. incloſure, of ten acres, a gift 
from his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, ad- 
by joining to the Infirmary, ſtands the Radcliffe Ob- 


= 
= 
1 
*. 
- _ © — — — —— 


0 ſervatory, a magnificent ſtructure, built in an 
f appropriate ſtyle, under the direction of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Wyatt. The ſituation is peculiarly 
" favourable for aſtronomical obſervations, and 
N the profeſſor has elegant lodgings on the ſpot. 
9 The whole fabric is one hundred and ſeventy- | 
P five feet long, fifty-ſeven broad, excluſive of the 
4 portico, and at each wing twenty-four. 
* A ſemicirele ſprings from the north centre, 
which includes the hall, libraries, and lecture- 
N room, in the two firſt ſtories. The third confifts 
I of an octangular tower, which, including the At- 
A las on the top of the pile, is fiſty feet high; ſo 
4 that the entire elevation of this part is upwards 
* of one hundred feet. Round this tower, which 
4 is extremely well lighted, are emblematic ſculp- 
at tures of the eight winds, after the manner of 
0 the Temple of the winds at Athens. 
an Three apartments, in the eaftern wing, are ap- 
ot propriated to aſtronomical inftraments, made by 
* Bird, conſiſting of two quadrants, each of eight 
T feet radius; a tranfit inftrament of eight feet, 
t= and a zenith- ſector of twelve. The weſtern wing 
(6 contains'a ſmall ſet of inftruments, for the uſe of 
ot ſtudents. '* 3 | | 


7 


At 


: 
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At the bottom of the incloſure is a ſmall cir. 
cular building, with a moveable roof, in which is 
placed an equatorial-ſetor, by which the places 


of the heavenly bodies may be obſerved at any 


diſtance from the metidian. 
It ſhould be farther ae that the Duke 


of Marlborough, at once a patron and a judge 


of the ſcience, preſented: to this obſervatory a 
reflecting teleſcope, twelve feet long, which coſt 


1000l. for which a ſuitable opens pf is A 


to be raiſed. 

By the favour of the very 9 and i ingeni- 
ous profeſſor, we were ſhoun the whole of the 
obſervatory and its apparatus, for which we re- 
turn him our public thanks. 

Though our long morning tour began to re- 


mind us of the want of refreſhments; ve were 


defirous to extend our route a little fartherꝭ to 
Worcefter College. This was foundei in 1714, 
by Sir Thomas Cookes, and: the endowment 
was afterwards enlarged by Doctors Finney and 
Clarke, and Mrs. Eaton. The ſociety now con- 
ſiſts of a provoſt, twenty fellows, ſeventeen ſcho- 
lars, and other inferior members. Tbe chances 
lor of the uni verſity is the vifitet. Sons vf aler - 
gymen have a preference in che diſpoſal of ſome 
of the ſellowſ hip. 2950700 287 7: 
In point of atnenity of ſ tuation, Worcefter 
College is inferior t none in this uni vet ſity. It 
ſtands. on a gentle elevation above thie Iſis and · ĩts 
ſurrounding dont ati the weſtern extremity 
of Oxford;  and--canſequently tis airy and ſalu- 
brious. Its only neonventence is the want 


of a dirett and 9 6 
the bix 


Though 
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Though the grand defign is not yet completed, 
this college makes a very handſome appearance. 
On entering the eaſtern portal, the chapel is on 
one fide and the ball on the other. The former 
has been recently fitted up under the direction of 
Mr. Wyatt, and does credit to his taſte, and the 
liberality of the ſociety. The library, a magni- 
ficent ionic ſtructre, is one hundred feet long, 
ſupported by a ſpacious cloiſter. Among the 
books, with which it is amply ftored, is Inigo 


Jones's copy of Palladio, with his own manu- 


ſcript notes, Here too we were ſhown a religi- 
ons treatiſe, ſumptuouſly bound and ſet in pearls. 
We were told that this work gave the perſon who 
preſented it, the firſt impreſſions of the authen- 
ticity of the chriſtian revelation, and, in acknow- 
4 II of this bleſſing, it was ſo finely decor 
rat 

The chambers on the north _— aa 
and are fronted by a terrace, with a ſunk area. 
On the north-weſt are the handſome lodgings of 
the provoſt. The view from this fide is delight- 
ful. The ſouthern range of buildings is compa- 
ratively low and ancient. 

On the ſite of Worceſter College formerly ſtood 
Glouceſter College, a ſeminary founded in 1283, 
tor the novices of Glouceſter monaſtery. At the 
reformation it was ſuppreſſed, and converted into 
a palace for the Biſhop of Oxford ; but ſoon af- 
terwards became an academical hall, till endow- 
ed as already mentioned. 

Paſſed New- Inn Hall, originally ſounded in 
1349, and in modern times intended for a law 
ſeminary, but. without ſucceſs. It ſtands at the 
weſt end of the city, near the church of St. Peter 
in the Bailey. Oppoſite to (bis hall, we were 

Vol. VI. 15 ' ſhown 
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MHowa the gate-way of a college of monks, of 
the Auguſtine order, in which the great Eraſmuy 
reſided ſome time. 

Returned to our inn with keen appetites, and 
ſat down to a good dinner, with an agreeable ſo- 
ciety, determined to content ourſelves for the 
day with what we had ſeen. The diſcourſe at 
table turned on the expences of an univerſity 
education, and it was demonſtrably proved, that 
port wine, dinners, excurſions, and the frippery 
of dreſs, amounted to twice as much as weuld 
pay every neceſſary call for the moſt complete 
academical inſtitution. This is certainly the 
ſubject of regret; but how is it to be prevent. 
<d? Luxury prevades all ranks, and it is ſcarcely 
to be expected, that young men, of warm ima- 
ginations and cultivated minds, ſhould praQtiſe an 
abſtemiouſneſs in college, to which hay” are un- 
.accuſtomed at home. We are aware that there 
are ſumptuary regulations eſtabliſhed here; but 
we fear their good intention is often and eaſily 
evaded. 

Having till a part of the colleges to viſit, af- 
ter a night's repoſe, we ſet out for Pembroke. 
This college is oppoſite to Chriſt Church grand 
gate, and derives its name from the Earl of Pem- 
broke, chancellor of the Univerfity in 1620. It 
was founded in that year, by Thomas Teſdale, of 
Glympton, near Woodſtock; and Richard Whit- 
wich, D. D. rector of Ilſley in Berks, on the an- 
cient fite of — 

Neatneſs, rather than grandeur, is the charaQer 
of this college, whieh confifts of two ſmall 
: courts.. The chapel, though ſmall, is a fine build- 
ing of the ionic Aon — 55 a beautiful altar- 
NT The hall contains nothing — 
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but the common room is delightfully ſituated. 
Among the benefactors to this ſociety, which 
now conſiſts of a maſter, fourteen fellows,” and 
thirty ſcholars and exhibitioners, are Charles I. 
and Queen Anne. The former preſented it with 
the advowſon of the adjoining church of St. Al- 
dale, the only living belonging to it; and the lat- 
ter annexed a prebend of Glouceſter to the maſ- 
terſhip. The fellows are chiefly elected from 
ſuch as bave been educated at Abingdon ſchool. 
Of this college were Dr. Samuel Johnſon, and 
Judge Black tone; and had it never produced 
any other per ſons of eminence, thoſe two names 
would entitle it to diſtinction. The a e e 


of the Univerſity is the viſiter. 


Paiſing through Chriſt Church, which . 
with undinuniſhed pleaſure, came to Corpus 
Chriſti College, on the eaſt of that . er 
and extenſive pile. 

This college was founded in 1516, by Dr. Ri- 
chardiFox; biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord privy 
ſeal to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Since that 
period it has had ſeveral benefaQors, and now 
enn ſiſts of a prefident, twenty fellows, two chap» 
laing, twenty ſcholars; and other inferior mem- 
bers. | The Biſhop of Winchefter is the viſiter; 
and it ooght to de remarked;' that this prelate 
has very cbnfiderable influence in the Univerſity, 
from fmmilar! power in other colleges/” The bi- 
ſhops of Wincheſter, indeed, have merited this 
diftinRion, by being founders themſelves in more 
inſtances than one, as has alteady beet ſeen. 
Corpus Chrifti College conſi tt of one hand- 
ſomt quadrangle, and ſotne vlegant ſappendant 
buildings. The whole is modern ;*baviog been 
. in 1706, by Dr. Turner, then gde | 

8 


* 
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The dial in the centre of the quadrangle is a cu- 
rious piece of gnomonics. Before clocks were 
ſo frequent, much ingenuity was ſhown in the 
conſtruction of ſuch time pieces, and they were 
placed with peculiar propriety in the areas of 
colleges, as monitors of the flight of hours, 
and days, and years. 

The hall on the eaſt fide of the quadrangle. is 
of large dimenſions, with beautiful gothic raf. 
ters. The chapel is of ſtill greater extent, but 
is chiefly remarkable for its cedar-ſcreen and al- 
tar-piece. 

In the library we were ſhown the genuine cro- 
fier of the founder, in good preſervation. Here 
too are many curious and valuable literary trea- 
ſures ; among the reſt a collection of the firſt 
editions of the claſſics. In the cemetery belong- 
ing to the college are ſome affectionate memorials 
to the dead. 

A ſmall grove of elms ſeparates Corpus Chriſ- 
ti from Merton College, one of the moſt ancient 
endowments in Oxford, which was founded in 
1264, by Walter de Merton, lord chancellor of 
England. At firft, part of the ſociety was efta- 
bliſhed at Malden, in Surrey, but finally remoy- 
ed to Oxford; and the ſtatutes, originally fram- 
ed, are ſtill preſerved in the college treaſury; nor 
have they received alteration or addition fince 
1274. Indeed the laws; by which. this ſociety is 
governed, were found ſo excellent, that they 
formed the baſis of fimilar regulations, both in 
this univerſity and in Cambridge; 

The members conſiſt of a warden, twenty- 
four fellows;' fourteen poſt · maſlers, four ſcho- 
lars, and two chaplains. The poſt-maſters are a 
diftin& foundation, and were added about one 

| hundred 
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hundred years aftef the ſociety was formed. The 


| Archbiſhop of Canterbury is vifiter. A fellow- 


ſhip in this college is not only valuable, but very 
reſpectable. We have heard that, at one time, 


three of the fellows' were members of partia- 


ment, 

Merton College is compoſed of three courts, 
neither of which poſſeſſes much grandeur; though 
the inner court is ſpacious, - and commands a de- 


lightful proſpe& over the meadows from its 
ſouthern windows. The garden terrace, formed 


on part of the ancient city walls, is traly charm- 


ing, and the gardens IEA are very agree- 
ably laid out. 


The library, which f ſtands: i in the ſmall old qua- 


drangle, is replete with books, and ſome 3 


manuſcripts. 

The hall contains little worth notice, cndaſt 
a picture by the late Dr. Wall, executed on an 
excellent idea, repreſenting the expulſion of idle 
monks, to make room or the liberal education 
of youth. Of this gentleman it was ſaid, that 
had he not been the firſt phyfician, he would 
have been the firſt painter of his age. 

The chapel; fitnated at the weft end of the 
firſt quadranghe, is alſo the pariſh-church of St. 
Jobe Baptiſt de Merton, and is a fine large go- 
thic pile, with a large tower and anti-chapel. 


Its dimenſions are one hundred feet by thirty; * | 


and it appests to have been originally defigned 


for a much larger edifice, In this chapel are the 


monuments ot Sir Thomas Bodley, Sir Henry 
Savile, Anthony a Wood, and others. 
Adjoining to Merton, on the eaſt, ſtands Alban 


Hall, fo called from Robert de St. Alban; a eiti- 


zen of Oxford. Among the eminent men ho 
13 have 
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have been educated here, are William Lenthall, 
ſpeaker of the long parliament, a native of Hen- 
ley on Thames, and Dr. Lamplugh, archbiſhop of 
Yor k. E 8s - 

Making a ſhort turn, reached Oriel College, 


ſituated on the eaſt of Chriſt Church. It was 


originally founded by Edward II. at the requeſt 
of his almener, Adam de Brome, in the year 
1324. Edward III. conferred on the eſtabliſh- 


ment the meſſuage, called Le Oriel, and hence 


the preſent name. Subſequent benetaQors have 
been numerous; and the ſociety now conſiſts of 


.a provoſt, eighteen fellows, and thirteen exhibi- 


tioners; having the lord high chancellor for their 
vifiter | ; 

Oriel College chiefly conſiſts of one ſpacious 
and beautiful quadrangle, to which we enter on 
the weft. On the north are the lodgings of the 
provoſt, on the eaſt the hall, and the approach to 


the chapel, and on the other fides are the apart- 


ments for the fellows and ſtudents. 
The aſcent to the hall is by a grand flight of 


| Reps, covered with a portico. This room is hand- 


ſomely fitted up, and contains a very fine por- 


trait of Edward II. another of Queen Anne, and 


a third of a former Duke of Beaufort, in his par- 
liament robes, with a negro bearing his coronet, 


by Soldi. 


The chapel is more diſtinguiſhed for fmple 


elegance than beauty. The eaſtern window re- 


prelents the offerings of the magi, executed by 
8 from à deſign of the late Dr. 
all. 


At the end of the garden court is an elegant. 
building, lately erected for a library; and the re- 
cent additions to the college here, diſplay taſte 


and 
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, and beauty. The fituation of Oriel, however, is 
- rather too confined, as muſt be the caſe in baild- 
f ings ſo central. + bp 7 925 

On the north of this college flands St. Mary 
, Hall, erected by Edward II. It conſiſts of one 


8 neat and pleaſant quadrangle, and contains a 
ſt conſiderable number of ſtudents, ſeveral of whom 
r are commonly of high rank. Many eminent 
= men have received their education here, among 
© whom are enumerated Sir Thomas More, Chan- 
e cellor Hatton, Eraſmus, and Sandys the travel- 
f ler. It alſoderives no inconſiderable celebrity, 


- in the opinion of ſome; from Dr. King having 
r once been its principal, On the dedication of 
Radcliffe's library, in 1749, this gentleman ſpoke. 
8 the oration in the theatre, to which Mr. Warton 
n alludes in his Triumphs of Iſis. 25 
8 | 
0 


See, on yon ſage how all attentive ſtand, 
To catch his darting eye, and waving hand. 


— Hark he begins, with all a Tully's art, 
Io pour the dictates of a Cato's heartt: 
F Skill'd to pronounce what nobleſt thoughts inſpire, 
N He blends the ſpeaker's with the patriot's fire: 
Bold to conceive, nor timorous to conceal, 
85 What Britons dare to think, he dares to tell. 
d 'Tis his alike the ear, the eye to charm; ' , 
2 To win with action, and with ſenſe to warm; 
t, Dntaught in flowery periods to diſpenſe + | 


The lulling ſounds of ſweet impertinence: 
In frowns or {miles he gains an equal prize, 


le Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to riſes 
_ Bids happier days to Albion be reftor'd, ' $ 
y Dids ancient juſſice tear her radiant {word : 
r From me, as from my country, claims applauſe, 
: And makes an Oxford's, a Britannia's cauſe. 
F v | | TA 
t. From St. Mary Hall ſoon reached the High- 


. fireet; and entering what is ealled the Turl, 
ie came to Lincoln College, ſtanding * All- 
: aint's 
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ſaint's'choroh;:: Thisicollege was founded by Ri- 
chard Fleming, biſhop of Lincoln, in 1429, and 
the endowment was afterwards augmented by 
Thomas Rotheram; one of his fucceſſors in the 
ſame ſee, in tho year 1478. Nathaniel Lord 
Crewe, biſhop of Durham was another very 
confiderable benefactor to the ſociety, which 
now confiſts of a rector and twelve fellows, be- 
fides other inferior members. The vifter, as 


may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, is the — of Lin- 
com, for the time being. 


Lincoln College confiſts of two courts. We 
enter the firſt under a tower. It is about eighty 
feet ſquare, and is formed by the rector's Jodg- 
ings; the library, the common room, and the 
refeQory.' The inner, or ſouth court, has hke- 
wiſe a communication with the ſtreet, and is a 
ſquare of about ſeventy feet. 


The hall is not deficient in beauty or ſize, and 


was wainſcotted at che expence of Lord Crewe, 


whoſe arms, and thoſe of the other contributors, 
are ſern in different parts. 

The library, on the north fide of the exterior 
court; is handſomely fitted up, and contains 2 
good collection of brakes and forme manuſcripts 
of no ſmall value. Here is a ſine picture of Biſhop 
Crewe and another of Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, who 
expended a 8 ſum. on the.zeparation 
of this apartment. . „ ttt Ne 

But nothing, — with Lincolp Oollege, 
is fo much admired as the chapel, built in 10630, 
by Dr. Williams, Who was afterwards archbiſhop 
of Vork. It is ſituated on the ſouth Ale of the 


inner oburt. The cedhr-fcreen is 3 fingolar cu- 


rioſity: the ceiling is of the ſame kind of wood, 
and is embelliſhed with the arms of the found. 


ers 
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ers and principal benefaQors, intermixed with 
various devices and repreſentations. The win- 
dows are all of painted glaſs, in which are por- 
trayed many ſcripture characters; and in that 
over the altar are ſeveral hiftories-trom the ſa- 
cred writings. 

In a line with Lincoln, and adjoining, bands 
Exeter College, with an extenſive front towards 
che ſtreet, and a magnificent gate and tower in 
the centre. The building confiſts principally-of 
one large regular quadrangle, formed by the 
hall, the chapel, and the lodgings of the ſo- 
ciety, 

This college was founded by Walter Staple- 
ton, biſhop of Exeter and lord 4 ne of Eng- 
land, in 1316; and by ſtatues then eftabliſhed, 
ordered the fellows to be elected out of his owa 
dioceſe, Among the ſabſequent benefactors, were - 
Stafford, biſhop of — and Sir William Pe- 
tre, who extended the privilege of electing the 
fellows, for whom they provided, to other coun- 
ties. The preſent members conſiſt, of a rector, 
twenty-five fellows, one ſcholar, and two exhi- 
bitioners, who have the ** od HP For 
their viſiter. 

The library conſiſts of two dere and. is amply 
ſtored with books. The new library contains 
the valuable collection of the erudite Mr. J oſeph 
Sandford, formerly of Balliol College. 

The other appendages of this college are well 
adapted to their reſpective deſtinations, but con- 
tain nothing particularly deſerving of notice, af- 
ter what we had already ſeen ia the univerſity; 
The gardens. are neatly laid out, and have a 
cheerful open appearance. From the terrace is 
2 view of ſome of the moſt ſplendid — 


and otber beneſactors to the college. 
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cal buildings, which indeed ſurround this col- 
lege 13 

"Almoſt oppoſite is Jeſus College, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1571; and at the requeſt of 
Dr. Price, a native of Wales, who beſtowed con- 
ſiderable revenues on the original inſtitution, 
granted ſeveral giits and privileges for its ſpeedi- 
er completion. Other lovers of learning follow. 
ed in the eye courſe ; ſo that the ſo- 
ciety now confiſts of a principal, nineteen fel- 
lows, and eighteen ſcholars, befides "many exhi- 
bitioners. Tbe Earl of Pembroke is viſiter. 

Jeſus College has a handſome front, with a 
grand ruſtic gateway; and conſiſts of two courts. 
The firft court makes a good appearance, hav 
ing the chapel on the north fide and the hall 
on the weſt, The inner court is neat, and 
contains a well- furniſhed library and other apart- 


ments. 
Ia the principal's lodgings are ſome original 
* particularly & Charles I. by Vandyke. 

n the library are portraits of Dr. Hugh Price, 


Among the curioſities preſerved hero ; may be 
ranked the ſtatutes of the college, written by Mr. 


Parry, formerly fellow; upon vellum, in the moſt 


beantiful ſtyle of graphic excellence, and 4 
ſplendid piece of plate, the gift of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne, bart. for the uſe of the com- 
mon room. It is almoſt nnneceffary to obſerve, 
that the gentlemen, who enter of this college, are 
commonly from the principality of Wales. It 


bas produced many eminent men, who have diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed themſelves in the various departments 


of ſcience and of life, 
I Having 
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ol- Having now finiſhed our tour of the Univerfi- 
ty, we conclude with the wiſh for” its welfare 3 
by Wl conveyed in the following lines! nmr” 2 
tlen, 1 
of O! may fair s£12xcx in theſe | 3 ſmiley; £4 E 
0 And ſhed her luſtre o'er this happy iſle: SY, — 
MN, To guard the laws, religion's flame maintain, IB 4 
di- Still may worth iſſue from her foſtering reign, ''/ + 
W. Rais'd as a barrier gainſt th' inſidious band. 2 
ſo Here may the Chriſtian chieftains take their ſtand. .M 
el Repel the arrows of the threat'ning foe. i... _ 
oe” And bring the 3 of een low. __ 
hi- MAYOR'S. SLENKEIM. | 4 
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TOUR OF 


THE 


UNIVERSITY or CAMBRIDGE, 


BI 


A STUDENT. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


T was a ſenſible diminution of our pleaſure, 
that prior engagements would not permit you 
to accompany the agreeable party you was ſo 
anxious to form, for a viſit to Cambridge on my 
intended matriculation. Your defire, however, 
to hear from me, made me carry you conſtantly in 
my mind; and, though abſent, I feel myſelf con- 
verſing with you, while I furniſh yon with a ſhort 
account of what we have jointly ſeen io this ce- 
lebrated ſeat of learning. 

Our journey from London preſented nothing 
remarkable, and therefore I will not teaſe you 
with impoſitions at the inns, the inſolence of 
poſt-boys, and the ſaucy civility of landlords. We 
arrived here the next evening after we left you, 
and put up at the Cardinal's Cap, from which 
we made our excurſions, during two ſucceſſive 
days, to inſpect the colleges, and other curioſities - 
of the place, As it was nearly dark when we 
reached Cambridge, and one of our female friends 


a little fatigued, we reſolved to keep good hours, 
Vol. VI. _—_ _-and 


— 
99 — — —U— — 
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and to enjoy the firſt view of Cambridge by a 
morning ſun. 

Having purchaſed the wid guide, we ſet out 
after breakfaſt, and began our. four of the Uni- 


verſity, which confifts of ſixteen colleges and 


halls. Tts origin has been much diſputed. We 
have heard that Cantabar, a Spaniard, founded it 
two hundred and ſeventy years before Chriſt ; 
but the name is evidently derived from the 
bridge over the Cam, and therefore little regard 
is to be paid to far-fetched etymologies. During 
the Saxon and Daniſh periods, it was no doubt in 
efteem as a ſeat of eee and after the Nor- 
man conqueſt, we find it had acquired ſo much 
celebrity, that Henry I. was educated here, and, 
on account of his proficiency, obtained the name 
of Beauclerc, or the learned ftudent. 

Originally, as in the fiſter Univerſity, the 
ſtudents hired balls, or hotels, for performing 
their exerciſes, and boarded with the townſmen. 
We'ſaw an ancient remaining ſtruQure of this 
kind, called Pythagoras' School, fituated on the 
weſt of the river. In proceſs of time colleges were 
founded and endowed, and the mode of ſtudy 
rendered more comfortable and eaſy. The whole 
number of fellows, in Cambridge, is now 406; 
of ſcholars, 666; befides 236 inferior merabers, 
who live on the revenues of their reſpective ſo- 
eieties. In this liſt we do not include exhibi- 
tioners, who have certain ſtipends for a limited 
Une. t 


The et of che Univerſity i is by a chan- - 


cellor, proctors, &e. The capur, as it is called, 
bas al ſo conſiderable power in regard to bonorary 
degrees, and other graces. But it is time to 
procted to the * and the firſt place to 

3 Which 


m 1 9 his (Þ we e $ O©r 


oO uw 
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which we directed our attention was the Senate 
Houſe : it ſtands in the middle of the town, 
forming part of an intended ſquare, and is a 
magnificent building, of the Corinthian order. It 
was tounded, in 1722, under the direction of 
Gibbs, the architect, and coſt an immenſe ſum, 
which was chiefly raiſed by ſubſcription. 

On entering this ſuperb ſtructure, which we 
did nnder a triangular pediment, of conſiderable 
grandeur, and fituate at the eaſt end of the build» 
ing, we found ourſelves in a noble room, the ceil- 
ing of which is enriched with ſtucco-work, and 
the ſides adorned with columns and galleries. 
You will judge of the effect of this room from 
its dimenſions: the length is a hundred and one 
feet, the breadth forty-two, and the height thir- 
ty-two. The gallery alone, which ſurrounds it, 
and which at the eaſt end is ſupported by pil- 
lars, is ſuppoſed to be capable of bolding eleven 
hundred perſons, 

On the north hide i is a fine ſtatue of George 7 
by Ryſbrack ; on the pedeſtal are three inſerip- 
tions, in the Latin language, from which we 
learned that the ſenate, in gratitude for the at- 
tention of that prince to the Univerſity, decreed 
the ſtatue, after his death, as a perpetual memo» 
rial of their ſentiments ; that Charles, lard viſ- 


count Townſend, had directed the ftatue to be 


executed at his own expence ; and. that, that 


nobleman having died before its completion, his 


ſon, whoſe name was alſo Charles, fulfilled his 
father's defign. +» 


"Oppoſite to this ata i is another, repreſenting | 


Gone II. This was ereQted; we are told, by 


the inſeription, in Ty " Thomas; duke. of 


Neweaſtle, 


„ — — VUY— — 


—— — — 
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Newcaſile, then chancellor of the Univerſity, as 

a teſtimony of his regard. . 
At the eaſt end, on each fide the entrance, are 

two more ſtatues; one of Charles, duke of So- 

2 z the other an emblematical "figure of 
ory. 

At the upper end i is the vice- chancellor's chair, 
and ſeats arranged in a ſemicircle, for the dif- 
ferent members of the Univerſity. At the com- 
mencement, when degrees are conferred, and on 


other public occaſions, ladies and en are 


admitted into the gallery. 

Leaving the Senate Houſe, we viſited the Pub- 
lic Library, which forms the weſt fide of the 
New Square. We aſcended by an elegant geo- 
metrical ſtone ftair-caſe, &c. The firſt room is 


. the old library. Among other curious things, we 


ſaw here a copy of Magna Charta, on vellum. 
At the end of this room is a ſquare apartment, 
ſurmounted by a dome, in which are ꝓreſerved a 
large collection of MSS. and a cabinet of oriental 
wks and cariofities, given by the Reverend Mr. 


Archdeacon Lewis, of "ie wing in 1726. In this 


cabinet is a ſbeet of paper four yards long, by 
one and a balf wide. The rooms on the north 
and weſt ſides of the court are filled with the 
thirty thouſand volumes given by George I. 
who bought them at the expence of ſix thouſand 
guineas. Under theſe rooms are the Philoſop 
and Divinity Schools. In the Philoſophy School, 
diſputations are held, by what are called the 
Sophs. Adjoining to theſe are the Law and 
Phyfic Schools, where the candidates for e 


perform their exerciſes. 


In the room on the north fide of the library, 
and on the ftair-caſe, are ſeveral p;Qures;' by 


eminent 
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eminent maſters. George II. gave three thouſand 
pounds toward building the new library, 

You know Mrs. ——'s partiality to Botany, 
and have therefore anticipated, no doubt, the 
pleaſure ſhe was to enjoy at the Botanic Garden. 
This is fituated near Bene't College, at the caſt 
end of the town: it is well watered, and con- 
tains nearly five acres of ground. Our friend, 
Mr, ———-, enquired into its hiſtory. It ori- 
ginally, belonged, it ſeems, together with a 
large houſe, to the Auguſtine friars, and was 
purchaſed by Dr. Richard Walker, at the expence 
of fixteen hundred pounds, A large green-houſe 
was built and furniſhed with exotics by ſubſcrip- 


tion. Since its firſt eſtabli ſument, ſtoves of the 


beſt conſtruction have been added. The large 
old houſe was ſold upon advantageous terms, and 
a new one, for lectures on botany and chemiſtry, 
erected. I was extremely pleaſed to find the 


' whole garden arranged with accuracy, according 
to the ſyſtem of Linnæus. This muſt be a confi- 


derable advantage to thoſe who have the good 


fortune to. ſtudy here. The abilities of che pro- 
feſſor are well known. 


The contributions to this garden, including 


Dr. Walker's, have amounted to more than three 


thouſand pounds. " 

We adopted ſometbing like method in our 
tour. There is, indeed, a regular route, I be- 
lieve, by which ſtrangers proceed from one ob- 
3e& to another, ſo as to ſee all the buildings 
without uaneceſſary loſs of time; and this route 


we followed. We began with the Senate Houſe, 


and proceeded, as I have deſcribed, to the public 
library, the ſchools, and the botanic garden. 


Theſe all belong to the Univerſity in general. I 


+ am 


* oQ 
Es ens U——ö Ion En, 
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am now abont to ſpeak of the ſeveral colleges, 


their chapels, libraries, and gardens; and, in 


this ſarvey, 1 ſhall mention ſuch books, manu- 


ſcripts, pictures, &c. as ſtrike me as particularly 


remarkable. 
Before I ſpeak of the colleges, however, I 


mould mention Addenbroke's Hoſpital - John 


Addenbroke, doctor of phyfic, left four thonſand 
pounds for its building we endowment. This 
was not found to be ſufficient; but, with the 
a ſſiſtance of parliament, it was opened, in 1766, 
as a general hoſpital. It relieves annually, on 
an average, ſever hundred patients; and is libe- 
rally ſupported by donations, yearly contribu- 


tions, the produce of oratorios, &c. 


St. Peter's College, which was the firſt we vi- 
fited, is one of the oldeſt in the Univerſity. It 
Was founded by Hugh de Balſam, ſub- prior of 
Ely, in 1257. He bought one of thoſe halls, or 
hotels, which I have already mentioned, as the 
primitive reſidencies of the ſcholars; and, being 
advanced to the fee of Ely, in 1248, he obtained 


| a charter of incorporation, and endowed this 


college with lands for the maintenance of one 
maſter and fourteen fellows. 

St. Peter's ſtands on the weft fide of Trend 
pington- ſtreet. Within theſe fifty years it has 
been entirely new caſed with fone, in a very 
handſome manner. A lofty, modern building 
has been erected on the north fide, commanding 
an ample view of the town and ſurrounding 
country, including Gogmagog Hills, the ſeat of 
the late Earl of Godolphin. This building has 
ſix grand apartments. 

The chapel of this college is fiſfty- four feet 
long, twenty-ſeven broad, and twenty- wi 

18 
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high. It has an organ, the gift of the late Sir 
Horatio Mann; and a fine window of painted 
glaſs, repreſenting the Crucifixion, 

This college has a good hall, a large garden, 
and pleaſure-ground, and a cold-bath. 
From St. Peter's we went to Clare Hall. In 
the year 1328, Richard Badew, or Badow, of 
Eſſex, chancellor of the Univerſity, built a ſmall 
college, which he named Univerſity Hall. This 
edifice, fixteen years after its firſt erection, was 
burat by an accidental fire. Dr. Badow then 
ſolicited the patronage of Elizabeth, third fiſter 
and co-heireſs of Gilbert, earl of Clare. By ber 
bounty the college was rebuilt, and thencefor- 
ward obtained the name of Clare Hall. | 

Halls, you know, my dear Sir, do not at Cam- 
bridge differ from colleges in any reſpe& what- 
ever, I ſpeak of Clare Hall, therefore, as a 
college ; — it is one of the principal. The 
buildings, of which it is compoſed, are extenſive 


and magnificent. Its delightful grounds are much 


reſorted to, we were told, on ſummer evenings : 
they preſent a beautiful aſſemblage of buildings, 
gardeus, groves, water, and corn - fields 

The chapel is a very elegant edifice. The 
deſigu was by Sir Charles Boroughs: it coſt ſeven 
thouſand pounds, It has an anti-chapel of an 
octagon ſhape, and lighted by a beautiful dome. 
The altar is adorned with a y picture of the 
Salutation, by Cipriani. _ 

The hall, which is a very Renan room, 


contains portraits of the. Right Hon. Thomas 


Cecil, earl of Exeter, 2 2 Tillotſon, and 


Biſhop Moore, and a fine whole length of the 


late —— Thomas, duke of Newcaftle, 
given by his grace to the ſociety. = 
0 
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The library, though not very large, is well 
fitted up, and, in this reſpe& is, perhaps, the 
handſomeſt room in the Univerfity. It opens at 
one end to the Combination-room, which is 
nearly of its own dimenfions, and at the other 
to the maſters lodge. This lodge, and indeed 
the whole college, is remarkably handſome and 
well fituated. 

The next college, to which I led our party, 
was Pembroke Hall. This was founded by 
wife of Aymer de Valencia, earl of Pembroke. 
Her huſband was killed, in a tilting match, on his 
wedding-day ; and, on this account, the devoted 
herſelf, and her eſtate, to acts of beneticence, In 
1343, ſhe founded this college, giving it the 
name of Maria de Valencia, The family name 
has, however, been ſince changed for that of the 
title. 

This college ſtands on the eaft fide of Trum- 
ington-ſtreet, nearly oppoſite to Peter-houſe. 
t conſiſts of two courts. In the hall, which is 

about forty-two feet long, among other portraits, 
is that of the fonnder. . 

The chapel was built by Dr. Matthew Wren, 
biſhop of Ely, from a defign by his brother, the 
architect It is generally admired. Its propor- 
tions are, fifty-four feet in length, twenty-four 
in breadth, and upward of thirty in height. 

The library is extremely reſpeQable ; and in 
the back court is a building, given by Dr. Long, 
containing a capital ſphere of eighteen feet 
diameter. 

Qa particular occaſions, an antique filver cup, 
—— belonging to the foundreſs, is pro- 
duced. Several pieces of plate, of fimilar curio- 
* are ill in the 9 of various colleges; 

dut 
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but their collection would have been much 


larger, had not loyalty prompted them to ſend 


their plate to-King Charles, to be coined for 
his ufe. '- | | „ 
This college has bad the honour of reckoning 
among its members, Edmund Spenſer,. Gray, 
and his friend Maſon, and the preſent Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who is alſo high ſteward of 
the Univerſity. | | 
You will be ſurpriſed, perhaps, to hear that 
the name Bene't, in Bene't College, is a con- 
traction of BenediQ; and you will til] leſs ex- 
pect to be told, tbat the real name of this houſe 
is“ Corpus Chrifti and the Bleſſed Virgin.“ The 
caſe is, this college is denominated Bene't, from 
its fitnation, which is near St. Benedict s- church. 
This church belongs, indeed, by appropriation, 
to the ſociety. nine 
The origin of this college was in 1350; when 
two ſocieties, or guilds, called reſpectively, Corpus 
Chriſti and the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, united. 
The library here is the moſt celebrated in Great 
Britain, for MSS. relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs ; 
but it is very difficult of acceſs. Even a fellow 
of the college, according to the regulation of 
Archbiſhop Parker, the founder, cannot enter it 
unaccompanied by. another fellow, or, at leaſt, a 
ſcholar, of the college with bim, and remaining 
during the time of his tay. Here are portraits 
of the lord keeper, Bacon; of Edward III. 1482, 
at theage of 43; of Mary, James, and other royal 
and diftinguiſhed perſonages. | 
Trinity Hall, which we ſaw next, was one of 
the. original hotels for the accommodation of 
ſtudents which I have already mentioned. It 
was enlarged by Richard Ling, chancellor of the 
| Univerfity 
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Univerſity ; and, in the latter end of Edward III. 
was erected by William Bateman, biſhop of 1 
wich, inte a college. 


This college is detached from the town, on the 


banks of the river, at a little diſtance from Clare. 
In its library, among other valuable books, is a 
complete collection of civil and common law. 
The garden, though ſmall, is exceedingly plea- 
ſant. 1 has a terrace along the river, from which 
we were delighted with a very agreeable proſpeR. 
We were informed that it is in contemplation 
to make a very confiderable addition to this 
*houſe. Two wings, extending from the preſent 
building to the river, leaving an open view of the 
country between them, are to be erected out of a 
benefaction of 20,0001. by John Andrews, LL. D. 
a late fellow of the college. This money was 
bequeathed in 1747, to fall to the college after 
the death of his two ſiſters. 
From Trinity, we repaired toGonvile and Cains, 
or Keys, College. We found the, chapel, not 
lar ge, but beautiful; and adorned with a paint- 
ing. over the th of the Annunciation, af- 
ter Carlo Maratti. It contains alſo a magnificent 
tomb, under which the body of the ſecond found- 
er; Dr. Caius, lies buried, with this Jaconic in- 
ſcription :. Fui Caius. The library is not large, 
deing only thirty- nine feet in length, by twenty- 


dne in breadth; but it is exceedingly well fur- 


- niſhed with valuable books and manuſcripts, 
particularly in hiſtory, heraldry, ahd pedigrees. 

This college was originally founded by Ed- 
mund de Gonvile, under a licence, or charter, 
ſrom Edward III. in 1348. Gonvile began the 
building on the ſpot which is now occupied by 


. the EY and tennis-court of 'Bene't. — 
i 20 I 


i * 
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I. did not, however, live to carry it far into ex- Il 
r- | ecution; and, leaving money to William Bates | 
man, biſhop of Norwich, for its completion, | 
ne this latter removed the fite, and erected it near 
e Trinity-Hall. Trinity, as I ſhall hereafter have 
a I occaſion to mention, was founded by the bi- 
u. BY ſhop himſelf. Gonvile Hall was endowed with 
a- lands and tenements, for the maintenance of a 
ch B maſter, four fellows, and two ſcholars. In 1557, 
G. a new court was added to this college, by John 
on Caius, M. D. The ſame benefaQor endowed 
iis the college with ſeveral eftates, and doubled its 
nt number of fellows. 
he Dr. Caius erected, beſides the new court, three {i 
fa remarkable gates. One, by which the college is | 
D. entered from the town, to the north of the ſenate = 
as © houſe, bas this inſcription : | 


lex The Gate of Humility: 


the ſecond, which is in the middle of the college, 
ns, FF and by which the two courts communicate with ii 


teach other, has two inſcriptions. On one fide is 1 
it- WF written : | 

af- The Gate of Virtue; | 
>nt | 


oy and on the other, | 
The Gate of. Wiſdom: i 


ge, i the third gate opens toward the ſchools, and is 
ty- inſeribed: 


ur- The Gate of Honour. | 
ts, The architecture of the ſecond gate is admira= - | 
g. ble; and in the third is introduced the Doric, | 
ad- lonic, and Corinthian orders. Lord Thurlow, | 
er, and the late Dr. Jobn Warren, biſhop of Bangor, 

the were of this college; and among its ancient | 
by members were Harvey, Greſham, and a great 
He number of eminent pbyticians. | 


<i> Fx = b 
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Though ſome viſiters contrive to fee all the 


colleges, in Cambridge, in the courſe of one day, 
we had always intended to devote a longer time 
to this gratifying occupation ; and, on Jeaving 
Caius, a circumſtance happened, which put an 
end to our firſt day's tour. 

On reaching King's College, which lay next, 
the perſons who ſhow the chapel, library, .&c. 
were abſent. We were already half inclined 
to return to our inn; and this diſappointment 
decided our meaſures. We reſerved the remain- 
ing, and, indeed, the greater part, of obr enter- 


tainment for the next morning; reſolving, at 


the ſame time, to adopt, for the future, a pru- 
dent plan, which is always recommended,—tbat 
of ſending a man before us, to ſecure the keeper: 
of the keys. 

You may be ſure, my dear Sir, that, during 
our refreſhment, and while we were paſling over, 
in review, the fights of the day, we did not fail to 


think of you, nor to regret your abſence, We 


lamented that you had not been with us to ſee 
the famous MS. copy of the Koran, that is 
depoſited in the public library, and which makes 
45 of the collection, already mentioned as 
aving been given by Archdeacon Lewis. It 


is finely written, on a paper made from cotton. 


You would have been much pleaſed, alſo, with a 
finely-illuminated Perfian MS. written in 1388. 
It is a treatiſe on aftronomy and natural hiftory, 
and is entitled, The Wonders of Creation. One of 
the illuminations repreſents the ſtory of the ſul- 
tan and his vizier who explained what the two 
owls ſaid about a marriage portion. 

Early the next forenoon, we ſet ont to viſit 
King's College, which is, beyond all — = 

ES ne 
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. fineſt college in this, and, indeed, in any other 
„I owiverfity, if we except Chriſt church in Oxford. 
« | It ſtands between Trumpington-ftreet and the ri- 
ver, and is @mpoſed of ſeveral detached piles of 
: building. A 


This college was founded and endowed by 
, Henry VI. who appointed a provoſt, ſeventy fel- 


6 Jows and ſcholars, three chaplains, fx clerks, fix- | 
4 teen choriſters, and a mufic maſter, who at pre- 

\t ſent. fills the office of organiſt ; ſixteen officers of | 
* the foundation, twelve ſervitors for the ſenior 
1 fellows; and fix poor ſcholars; amounting in al! 
at to one hundred and forty. The under graduates | 
ak of this college do not keep exerciſes in the ſchools, 
we nor are they examined for their bachelor's degree. 


„„ The buildings of this college are ranged in two 
courts. The old one ſtands on the north fide of 
ng the chapel, between the public ſchools and Clare- 


er, hall. It is built of fone, is extremely lofty, and 
wo in leogth about one hundred and twenty feet, by 
ve ninety in breadth ; but it contains only a ſmall 
fog number of convenient apartments. The new 
ig court, which is quadrangular, is formed by 
* the chapel on the north, a magnificent new 
as building on the weſt, and a very large lodge for 
It the provoſt. The ſouth fide is not yet complet- 


on. ed. It is to be compoſed of a.line of building 
ha containing a hall and provoſt's lodge, with other 


88. apartments. 'This ſquare is about three hundred 
Ty, feet in length and breadth. f 

> of A principal object of attraction here is the 
ſul- chapel. This is confidered as the moſt perfect 
= ſpecimen of Gothic architeQure. The original 


building, begun by Henry VI. was lengthened 

itt one hundred and eighty- eight feet, and the out- 
the tide wh; finiſhed by Henry VII.; and the in- 
| o ſide, 


* 


- & — Dee 
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fide, the ſtalls, painted windows, and carvio 
were the work of Henry VIII. c "Ye" whos 
length of this ſaperb edifice, is now, three hun- 


dred and fixteen feet; the breadth eighty - four 


feet; the height, from the ground to the top of 
the battlements, ninety feet, to the top of the pin- 
nacles more than a hundred and one, and to the 
top of the corner towers one hundred and forty- 


fix feet and a half. Within fide, the length is two 


hundred and ninety-one feet, the breadth forty- 
five and a half, and the height ſeventy eight. 
The choir, which has been lengthened by the 
ſpace of a window, is paved with marble from 
the end of the ſtairs; and the whole eaſt end of 
the chapel, which had remained unfiniſhed fince 
the reign of Henry VII. is now completed in a 
ſtyle peculiarly correſponding with the fimplici- 
ty and magnificence of the building. A very 
grand altar-piece, has been erected under the 
FireQion of the late Mr. James Eſſex, F. S A.; 
and this has been ſtill farther adorned with a 
valuable painting, preſented to the ſociety by the 
reſent Earl of Carliſle, author of the . Stey- 
Mother,” who was formerly of this college. The 
ſabje& of this painting is the taking down from 
the crofs; and, though bought by his Jordſhip, 
when on his travels, as the work of Daniel da 
Volterra, conooifſcurs are of opinion that is ac- 
tually a production of Raphael, and one of the 
deſt in tbe ſecond manner of that immortal 
This cbapel has two roofs, between which a man 
may walk upright. The inner roof is of ſtone, in 
the form of a Gothic arch, and is without a pillar to 
uphold it; the towers and buttreſſes being its only 
ſupport. In the middle of this roof, and in the flat- 
DRY & teſt 
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teſt part of it, are fixed perpendicularly, at equal 

diftances, and adorned with roſes and port-cul- 
lices, of ſtones, the weight of every one of which 
is at leaſt a ton. Each of theſe ſto es is more than 
2 yard in thickneſs, and projects beyond the other 
parts of the carved work. The diſpoſition of the 
materials of this roof, and of thoſe ſtones in par- 
ticular, may be juſtly ranked among the moſt re- 
markable efforts of architectural ingenuity. It 
was greatly admired by Sir Cbriſtopher Wren; 
end competent judges of the preſent day do not 
ſcruple ta aſſert, that to lay a roof of fione in the 


fame form and order, is beyond the {kill of mo- 
dern architects. 3 | 


£ 


The walls, on the infide of the anti-chapel, 
are adorned with carved ſtone, of excellent and 
almoft inimitable workmanſhip, . repreſenting 
the arms of the honſes of Vork and Laneaſter; 
with many crowns, roſes, port-cullices, and fleur- 
e lis. In the middle of one of theſe roſes, on 
the weft fide, toward the ſouth, is a (mall figure 
of the Virgin Mary. | TY 
About the middle of the chapel there is a par- 
tition of wood, very curiouſly carved, ſeparating 
the anti chapel from the choir, which was bnilt 
in 1534; when Anne Boleyn was queen. to 
Henty VIII. On iis front are ſeveral lovers 
knots, and in a pannel neareft to the wall, en 
the. right, are the arms of Anne Boleyn, im- 
paled with. thoſe of her royal buſband. . On 
one of the pannels of this ſcreen is a fine piece 
of ſcalpture, repreſenting the Almighty in the 
ak caſting the rebellious angels from heaven. 
ver this fiands a Gately organ, which does not, 
however, prevent the eye from enjoying a full 
mew. af the roof, from the great weſt door, to 
afly . _ the 


4 a tk. 
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the caſt window: a view, which filled us with 
rapture and admiration. | nh * 

On the ſame partition are fixed nine colours, 
taken from the iſland of Manilla, in 1762, by Sir 
William Draper, at that time a member of the 
ſociety, and who, on his return, by permiſhon 
of his majeſty, preſented the college with theſe 
trophies of his victory. PR. 

On entering the choir, we were greatly ſtruck 
with its grandeur. It is, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, paved with marble, from the end of the 
falls. The ſtalls, of which there are two rows 
on each fide of the chapel, are of carved wood. 
The back part of the upper row, which is ap- 
pointed for graduate fellows, is made up of thir- 
ty-four pannels, in fifteen of which, on each ſide 
of the choir, are carved the arms of all the kings 
of England, from Henry V. to James I.; the 
arms of the two Univerfities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and the two Colleges, King's and Eton. 
The ſupporters of theſe arms advance out of the 
pannels in full proportion. On the right and left 
of a ſpeQator, entering the choir, are the feats 
of the provoſts. , Sas: 1A 

There are twenty-fix large windows, which, 
except the great 6ne at the weſt end, are all 
painted with colours inconceivably beautiful. 
That which is plain, ſeems to have been left ſo 
in order to give light to the chapel. The paint- 
ings, which have been done with the moſt brilli- 
ant colours, repreſent various incidents recorded 
in the ſcriptures. In the arrangement of theſe 
ſabjeas, a peculiar order bas been obſerved, and 
ſomething like a concordance attempted.. Each 
window, I ſhould tell you, is ſeparated by muti - 
ons into five lights, and theſe are divided _ 


— 
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the middle, into upper and lower parts by a 
fiope tranfom. Now, in the upper part, pieces 
of hiftory are always taken from the Old Teſta- 
ment, and in the lights immediately underneath 
are painted ſome Ars — taken from the 
New Teſtament,gorreſponding, in ſome degree, 
with thoſe above > them from the Old. 

In the Cambridge Guide, which, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, we purchaſed before we. began our 
tour, is a very accurate catalogue of theſe paint» 
ings ; but I thall-not attempt to give you a mi- 
nate deſcription here: the mere names of their 
ſubjeas could afford you but little entertain» 
ment, when at a diſtance from the pictures 
themſelves; and it is impoſſible to convey any 
idea, of theſe hiſtorical pictures, that will not fall 
far thort of their ſuperlative beauty. In the greater 
part of them, the proportions. and attitudes of 
particular figures, the fitneſs and expreſſion of 
the ſeveral countenances, and the colouring 
and flowing of. the drapery, are all wonder- 

2255 natural, and far bey ond the powers of de- 

ipt ion. 

It has been frequently ſaid, that all theſe win- 
dows were taken down, and concealed, during the 
uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, leſt, in compliance 
with the fanatic opinions which he pretended to 
maintain, he ſhould deftroy them, as relics of po- 
pery. 1 am aſſured, however, that no ſuch affair 
took place. Vifiters were undoubtedly ſent 
down 1 — the long parliament to Cambridge; 
whoſe commiſſion it was to remove every ſuper- 
flitious ornament from about the Univerſity. 
Theſe vifiters did, indeed, order the organ, 


at that time in uſe, to be taken down, and its 


pipes” to be fold ; but they ſpared the windows, 
X 3 through 


% 
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through the interceſſion, probably, of Dr. Which- 
cot, the provoſt ; who was raiſed to that dignity 
by the long parliament itſelf. = | 

The name of the architect of this magnificent 
building was Cloos. His ſoo, Nicholas Cloos, 
was made a fellow of the college by Henry VI. 
and afterwards dann biſhop of Lichfield and 


Om. 

ibrary is an ancient building.” On the 
north and ſouth fides are nine ſmall chapels, 
each of which, before the reformation, had its 
burial-placs at preſent, thoſe on the north are uſed as 


3 ad boildiog bas been erected here by 
Mr. Gibbs: it is of white Portland ſtone, and 
contains twenty-four apartments. 

It was with conſiderable reluQance that we 
quitted King's College, in which, as you will 
judge from the long and circumftantial account I 
have given, we found much to engage our atten- 
tion. We next proceeded to Queen's. This college 
was founded by Margaret, daughter of Renee, 
duke of Anjou, titular kiog of Sicily and Jeru- 
ſalem, and wife of Henry VI. king of England. 
She gave lands to the value of 2001. per annum; 
and appointed a preſident and four fellows. 

The firſt ſtone of this chapel was laid by Sir 
John Wegalock, April 15, 1448; and on it was 
-engraved, by bis order, the following words: 


66 Fri Domina noftrar Margaret'a doninus in Refug 3 


am.” This was a little before the ſecond war be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in 
which Sir Jobn Wenlock was killed, the queen 


forced to fly into Scotland, and the king mur- 
dered. 


Elizabeth, 


—— 


-- 
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Efzabeth, wife of Edward LV. was a conſider- 
abte benefactreſs; and is annually celebrated as 
a co-founder of the college. e 

© The front of this college, which ſtands on the 
river near the king's mill, is intended to be re- 
built in an exceedingly handſome manner; but 
the principal beauty of the place is its grove and 
garden, which lie on each fide of the river, and 


.. are connected by a bridge of wood, of one arch, 


upon piers of fione. 


Our next vifit was paid to Catharine-hall; the | 


principal front of which is oppoſite to Queen's, 
This college was founded by Robert Woodlark, 
in 1475, Why the name of Catharine has been 
annexed to it, I am unable to inform you, The 
chapel of this college, which ſtands on the north 
fide of the court, is an elegant ſtructure. | 
Over the hall and combination-room is the li- 
brary, which was fitted up by Biſhop Sherlock, 
who likewiſe bequeathed to the college, his large 
and valuable library, and a ſtipend for the libra- 
rian The maſter's lodge, a large and lofty edifice, 
ereQed by Mrs. Mary Ramſden, of Norton, inYork- 
ſhire, who was in other reſpects a great benefactor 
to this college, forms the ſouth ſide of the court; 
and this being open toward Trumpington-fireer, 
with handſome iron paliſadoes, and a ſpacious 
area of ground planted with elms, is a confider- 
able ornament to the town. | 
It is faid that the rivalry of Biſhops Sherlock 
and Hoadly, two great men, who were both of 


this college, and who advanced themſelves to the 


height of their profeſſion, by embracing wide- 
ly different political opinions, commenced at this 
place. 


Jeſus 
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which is oppoſite St. Andrew's church. This 
was founded by Lady Margaret, mother of Hen. 


. Jeſus College was originally a convent of Be- 
nediQtine nuns, founded and endowed by Mal- 
colm IV. king of Scots, and earl of Huntingdon 
and Cambridge. The nunnery falling into great 
decay, it was, by licence of Henry MI. diſſolv- 
ed, and a college founded by John Alcock, 
which is called Jeſus College, oe the conventual 
church, now the chapel, dedicated to that ſacred 
name. This college fands caſt of the town, and 
is ſurrounded by groves, gardens, and fine mea- 
dows. The grand front looks toward the ſouth, 
and is about one hundred and eighty feet in 
length: the entrance is by a magnificent gate, 
over which are ſome pleaſant apartments. Ad- 
joining to this college is a grove of conſiderable 
extent. Archbiſhop Cranmer, and Lawrence 
Sterne, as well as his grandfather, Nichard, 
archbiſhop of York, were of this college. Por- 
traits of the two archbiſhops are in the hall, 
which is a bandſome room, aſcended by eps, 
and fifty-four feet in length. 

From Jeſus, we proceeded to Chriſt's College, 


ry VII. on the fite of a college, or houſe, of 
monks, called God's Houſe. This college is not 
very Jarge, but elegant. The garden is well laid 
out, containing both open and ſhady walks, beau- 


. tifal alcoves, a bowſing green, and an elegant 


ſummer- houſe, behind which is a cold bath, ſur- 
rounded by a little wilderneſs. Several other 
colleges have baths; particularly, Clare-ball, Pe- 
tex. houſe, Chriſt's and Emanuel. 
; The ſame Margaret, who founded Chriſt's, left 
b will, dated 1509, certain lands in the counties 
of Devon 5 Somerſet, and Northampton, of the _ 
ue 
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Tee of 400]. per annum, together with the fite of 


the. diflolved priory of St. John in Cambridge, 


and the revenue thereof, amounting to 801. per 
annum, to her executors, in truft for the building, 
and endowment of a college ; and in purſuance. 
of this will, the college, called John's, was erefted. 
It is contended by ſome perſans, that this is the 
moſt ancient endowed foundation in the Univer- 
fity, reckonirg it as grafted on the diffolved priory 
of St. John's, which was founded before 1169, 
The ſibraiy of this college is uncommon]y exten- 
five. One claſs was given by Prior, the poet, con- 
fiſting principally of French books, particularly 
kiſtory. Here is alſo a ſingular curiofity, a leaden 
ſeull, which belonged to a complete ſkeleton, 
found in Newport-Pagnel church, A fine ſtone 
bridge, of three arches, leads over the river;from 
the college to a grand walk, between lofty elms; 
at the end of which lies the fellows' garden, con- 
taining an elegant ſummer-houſe and bowling- 
green, aud delightful walks, looking into Trinity 
walks on the one fide, and an open champaign 
country on the other. The 'ſtudents walks, by 
the river fide, which encompaſs two ſmall mea- 
dows, are much, and deſeryedly, admired. The 
benefaQors to this college have been numerous, 
ad the eminent men it has produced, ff) more 
©. Phe maſter's apartments, the combination - 
vm, the hall, abd library, are all adorned with 
vumerous portraits, abd a few other paintings, 
In the dining · room is a curious picture of Mac: 
garet, the founder, painted in het en time. It 
repreſents hex, as was nſval jv, thoſe days, in al 
— 13 and paintings, in the attitude of kneel- 
E r e e wh. 
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; un finiſhed when he died c on hy n. Thomas, 
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This college is ſuppoſed to have ſuffered more 
than any other, under the ſcourge. of Cromwell's 
party. They took, in ancient coigs, to the value, 
according. to weight only, of gal. quantity of 
filver which you, who are ſo, well acquainted 
with the . of ſuch relics of antiquity, will 
readily ſuppoſe to have-included a numerous and 
valuable aſſemblage of medals. With the me- 
dals, they likewiſe carried off the communion 
plate. | They. pillaged the college for fixteen 
months together, and converted the old court, 
which, "ac the new one was built, contained 
two hundred fludents at a time, into a en for 
the king's loyal ſubjects. 

St. Mary Magdalen's College, to which we pro- 
ceeded next, is the only one that ſtands on the 
north fide of the river. It is fituated in that part 
of the town called Cafile-end. It conſiſts of two 
courts, the lar geſt of which is about one hundred 
and eleven — long, and ſeventy- eight broad, 
having the chapel; and mafter's lodge on he 
north; and the ball on the eaſt; the ſecand i is 
pretty court, more removed — the noiſe of tbe 


iomu; on the nortb- eaſt fide; of the latter i is an 


elegant ſtane building, with à cloiſter in its 
front, and apartments for. the fellows> in,.the 


; north and ſonth wings. In the; chapel eb 


is a. handſome; oratory, about rty,eight feet 
Jong; is an altar - pieoe of, planar Faris, repre- 
ſenting the reſurrection, in alia relievo... It was 
exeented*;/by;the iogenious Mr. Collins, and is 


worthy, of, adgeiration, This college has two 


libraries, ther Old and che Pepyfian.... - 


Edward. Stafford, duke of Buckingham, as 
the original founder of Magdalen; but it was 


lord 
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lord Andley, baron of Walden; lord chancellor 
of England, obtained of Henry VIII. in 1342; a 
grant of this college, then called Buckingham 
College, which appears to have been forfeited to 
the crown by the attainder of the duke. The 
charter, granted by Henry VHI. at the inflance 
of Lord Audley, incorporated the ſociety by the 
name of The Mafter and Fellows of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, in the fair Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge.” Lord Audley, in the gift of whoſe de- 
ſcendants is the maſterſhip, endowed it with 
land for the maintenance of a maſter and fout 

fellows; which number has fince been increafed 
to ſixteen. 5 cas ee 45.8 

Trinity College was another foundation of the 
time of Henry VII This latter was by the king 
himſelf. It was erected on the fite, and endow 
with the revenues, of two former colleges, 'and 
one hotel: theſe were, King's-hall, founded by 
Edward III.; St. Michaels, built by Harvey, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, in the-reign of Edward 
II.; and Phyfic's hotel, built by William Phyfic, 
eſq. beadle. Herry made great additions to the 
revenues of theſe houſes, and erected one ſpaci- 
ous college, which he dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity. "It is fltuate between the high fireet,” on 
the eaſt, and the river Cam, on the weſt; baving 
St. John's college on the north, and Caius dn the 
ſouth; and contains two ſpations quadtangles. 
The ſouth end of the weſt fide of the firſt 
court, has been rebuilt in a very handſome man- 
ner, and is #' ſpecimen of the flyle in which it is 
intended to rebuild the whole quadrangle. In 


this buildipg are the new combinatjoncroons, in 
which is à portrait of the late Mazgutty bf Granby, 
We 


4 _ 


by Reynolds, and ſome others. 
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We were told that, when the king of Denmark 
and his ſuit honoured the Univerſity with a vi- 
fit, they were introduced under the library, and. 
having viewed this court, they concluded that 
they had; ſeen the whole: ſo that, on paſſing 
the ſeteens, and beholding a; full diſplay of the 
whole, they were greatly Rruck wich its magoi- 
ficenge.. The chapel is, a very fine ſtructure; it 


is adorned. with elegant ftalls, a noble orgau-gal- 
lery, and an altar-piece, painted by Weſt. The 


ſervice is performed here as in a.cathedral.. We 
viſited this place again in the evening, and were 

extremely charmed with the ſolemn 3 
the ſcene that it preſented. The number ok 


ſtudents ranged in regular order, and of lights 
with which the oratory is illuminated, rendered 


the fight truly delightful, In the anti, chapel 
ſtands an admirable ſtatue of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
who was of this college, by Roubiliac,...,.., 

Between the old library and the hall, fla 
the maſter's lodge, in which .are, very, grand 
apartments, that are always occupied hy the 
judges, during the affizes here, and ag the.reh- 
dence and place of entertainment aß) the fave- 
reign, whenever he Abr Cambridge . 
The hall is one hundred feet ig length, and in 
it are various portraits of learned men, educated 
at this college, and of uncommqop rank in their 
ſeveral purſuits. | Lord Bacon and Ruſligl, Cow- 
ley, Dryden, Coke, and Spelmag, are amagag the 
number. „ 
In the library, which forms the waſt er of the 
court, built by, Dr. Thames Nevil, das of 
Canterbury am formerly maſier of this college, 
is a large collection of valuable books and ma- 
nuſcripts, arranged in thirty ſpacious claſſes of 
nk; 


* 
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oak; and ſeveral curiofities; as, an Egyptian 
mummy and Ibis, given by the late Earl of Sand- 
wich £4 dried human body, of one of the original 
inhabitants of the Madeira's; a curious Chineſe 
agod, a lock of Sir Iſaae Newton's hair, his 
cad in wax, and his globe; an univerſal ring- 
dial, quadrant, and compaſs, of Sir Iſaac's; a 
large lizard, the fize of which is ſaid to be the 
greateſt in the kingdom; a quiver of arrows, 
uſed by Richard III. againſt Henry the VII. 
at the memorable battle of Boſworth ; a cu- 
rious ſkeleton of a man in miniature, cut out 
by a ſhepherd's boy; a ſtone, taken from the 
wife of a lockſmith, at St Edmund's Bury, after 
her death, weighing thirty-three ounces, three 
penny-weights, thirty-fix grains, troy, and with 
the appearance of having loſt at leaſt half an 
ounce, Which was taken off before Charles II. 
at Newmarket, to ſhow him that it was formed 
as animal ſtones uſually are; a copy of King 
John's great charter; a copy of a letter of in- 
dulgence, from Pope Clement VII.; and plans of 
the celebrated churches of St. Peter at Rome, St. 
Sophia at Conſtantinople, cathedral at Florence, 
L an ancient temple at Rome, the cathedral at Mi- 
in lan, that of St. Paul at London, and the pantheon 
et Rome. N n 
* Theſe plans are all in one print, Which is not 
„very large; but the reſpeQive dimenftons- of the 
buildings are very accurately ſhown. Here is alſo 
Te a large collection of paintings, buſts, and ſta- 
be tues. At the end of the room is an elegant 
of I window, of painted glaſs, done by Mr., Peckit, 
2©, of York, from a defign of Cipriani, repreſenting. 
his preſent majeſty as ſeated on the throne, un- 
der a magnificent canopy, while Newton and 
k. Vor. VI. 2 Bacon, 
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Bacon, the two diſtinguiſhed members of this 
college, are preſented to him by the genius of the 
place: his majeſty, attended and adviſed by the 


-Britiſh Minerva, is in the act of giving the laurel 


chaplet to Sir Iſaac, who is explaining the ſphere. 
The attitude of Lord Bacon, who is in his chan- 
cellors robes, is that of fludy. This window 
contains almoſt one hundred and forty ſquare 
feet of glaſs, and has a beautiful effect. It was 
the gift of the late mafter, Dr. Robert Smith, 
F. R. S. by whom alſo a large collection of books 
was bequeathed to the library. As we went up 
the ſtairs, we particularly noticed an original 
picture of Newton, on which Pope's couplet is 
inſcribed: . N 
* Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night. 
God ſald Let Newton be'—and all was light?” 


On the whole, this library is, I believe, for elegance 
and decoration, one of the firſt in the world. 
Underneath it is a ſpacious piazza, out of which 
three gates, of wrought iron, open toward the 
river, over which we paſſed to the walks by a 


_ fine bridge of three arches. The circtimference 


of theſe walks is about one third of a mile. 
As you ſtroll along them, you have ſome 
very fine buildings on the eaft, and corn fields 
an an open country on the weft. ' There is a 
delightful" viſita throagh the lofty lime*trees of 
the middle walk; and on the north aud ſbuth are 
ſhady avendes of cheſtnut and lime. Theſe re- 
treats are therefore very pleaſing, at all times; 


and, at noon, in ſultry weather, they are truly 


delicious. © Prince William of Gloucefter ' and 
5 * preſent Duke of Rutland were of this col- 
ege. RR 15 | ans 
4 EL tb bs was > a | Among 
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mong the pictures bere,, are thoſe of Henry 


VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. Tha of Heary 
VII. bas this inſcription; N 


En expreſſs vides Henrici Regis Imago, 
Q fruit octavi. Muſis hoc ſtruxit aſylum, 
Magai icè cum ter denos reguaſſet et odto, mM 
/ + _ + anno&,};Quis-major Regeſm, 
„Ie labor ultimus arnet. 


t. ſuæ, 51. 


14 , bes 


we. wet * 
F: 11 


This is a pigantic figure, nine or ten feet in 


beight. It has HE feen upon it, which, accord- 


ing to Horace Walpole, is the mark of Lucas 
de Heere; by whom, therefore, it was probably 
copied from a famous picture of Holbein's, which 
was burnt at Whitehall, and of which there is 
ſtill a ſmall copy remaining at Kenſington, en- 
graved by Vertue. That of Elizabeth is an- 


cient and ſmall : it has this inſcription : : 


F107 
ENEON KYPIE EAISABET THN BAZLAIZZAN, 


91 1 10 16 


There are alſo, portraits of the Earl of Effex, 
Queen Mary, Lord Hacon, Dr. Bentley, eg 
biſhop Parker,. Sir Robert Cotton, Robert Cecil, 


earl of Saliſbury; 217 5 Laud, Sir Antho- 
ny Vandyke, Edward Nu ward lit 55 . 


cient) Cardinal Wolſey, Mary Queen of 
Margaret, mather of Henry VII. the foun 
1 Pole, wy Chi 


Sir Thomas More, Cardina 
Juflice Coke, Biſhop Wilkj 
duke 0 Somerſet, the Marquis, of 
ny illiam,; of Gloucefte 


bale Song” ber . of, fellows, & s 
ents, in this col allege, is Venen v a 
bundle. 0 N $6333 3 - % F $ 
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work, and the whole is fiite 
Work, and wainſcotting. 
college have been very numerous and liberal It 


gallery, cha 
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Our tour and the day were drawing near 
cheir cloſe, when we viſited Emanuel College. 
This was founded by Sir Walter Mildmay, of 
Chelmsford, in Eſſex. He built the houſe, and 
endoyed it for the maintenanceof al maſter, three 
fellows, and four ſcholars. '  - 
On the 29th of September, 1764, on which 
day it ſaw its ſecond century completed, the 
college, according to ancient cuftom, concluded 
the period with a grand jubilee. - After a ſermon 
and 1, Dewn, together with a Latin ſpeech, in 
the chapel, in commemoration of their — 
tors, and an anthem conducted by the profeſſors 
af muſic, the company met in the college hall, 
where about one hundred and fifiy gentlemen, 
who had been educated in tbe college, were en- 
_tertained in a ſumptuous manner. 
This college ſtands at the ſouth-eaſt end of the 
town, and commands an extenſive view of the 
adjacent country. Adjoining” the ſtreet, is a 


_ handſome modern building, which, with the hall, 
-combination-room, and doifters, forms the'pri 

cipa} court, which is extrem 
infide of the hall, Which f 125 ju ae 
is perbaps as beautiful ag rh in 


dy beautifu 1. Erh 


e univerſity 
The ceiling is adorned with bi hly -finiſhed fre 
8 carvid 
'The venue factors to this 


has alſo a long liſt of eminent members. The 
"library, combination-room, aud 
beruhen, contain a great number of 


other 


portraits, Nis college is, in every reſpeA, bighly 


"def & admiration. 
Among the benefactions to this college, which, 
* I have ſaid, have been exceedingly numerous, 
| were 


lecture upon eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; 
bury, dean of Durham, founded a Greek lec- 
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were gifts from, Queen. Elizabeth; Henry, earl 
of n Sir: Fraticis Walfingham, ſe- 


.cretary of | ſtate; and Sir Henry Killigrew. 


Sir Wolſton-Dixie — 25 two fellowſhips 
and two: ſcholarſhips; Lady Grace Mildmay 
gave four exhibitions; Dr. Holbeck, who found- 


ed a catechiſtical. ledure on divinity, and a 
Dr. Sud- 


ture, and gave ſix pounds per annum, to pur- 


chaſe a piece of plate, to be beſtowed upon the 


molt pious and learned of the commencing. ba- 
chelors of arts in each year; Lady Sadler found- 
ed the algrebra leQure; Francis Aſh, eſq. ſettled 
a fund for buying books for the (61 tal and 


other uſes of, the —— and founded ten exhibi- 


tions; giving the preference to bis own relations, 
and after theſe, ſeyen from the ſchaols.of Derby 

and Aſhby. de la Zouch; and in defect of ſach, 
to clergymen's ſons. John Browne, B. D. rector 
of Wallington: in Hertfordſhire, left, in 1736, 


upward of 20001, for the augmentation of the 


maſterſhip,, and four of the fellowſhips, . and 


for ſetYing & two. Greek ſcholarſhips, with a pre- 


ference, to the kin 's ſchool in Canterbury, and 
then , tg, any' ſchool in Kent: he alſo gave SO1, 

and a Fo his books to the W ; 
From Emanuel, . we, went to Sydne y-Suſſex. 
This college was primarily founded * Lady 

Frances. dowager of Thomas Radcliffe, _—_ of 
Suſſex ;, but the, original foundation has been 
more than doubled by various individuals. The 
chapel was not, long ago rebuilt, in an elegant 
manner: it is degorated with A fine painting of 
the holy family. The hall is an; exceedingly 
handſome room, containing a gallery for muſic, 
Y3 ſupported 


— 
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ſupported by pillars, and forming a grand veſti- 
bule at the entrance. 4 

In the library is u human ſcull. vetrifed; or 
mather incrufted with a hard ſand-ſtone, except 
the teeth, which are white, hard aud ſound, and 
as perfect as ever.” I. was found in the ifland of 
Crete, which is famous for i1s petrifactions, and 


brought into England in 1627. It was eſteemed 


ſo great a curioſity that Charles I. was defirous 
to ſe it: and Dr, Harvey was accordingly com- 
mithioned by the then maſter, to carry it to Lon- 
don, for his majeſty's iuſpection. It is now bro- 
ken, and ſome part of it Joſt, In the maſter's 
lodge among other portraits. is one of Cromwell, 
who was educated at this college. It is executed 
in crayons, by Cooper, and is mueb to be ad- 
mired, 

The original foundation of Lady Fragen has 
received, as I have already obſerved; conſiderable 
additions. Edward, the "Get Lord: Montague of 
Boughton; founded three ſcholarthips ; but- theſe 
were, at the requeſt of his ſon and ſueceſſor, re- 
duced to two. Sir John Hart, of London, found- 
ed two fellowthips and four ſcholarſhips. Sir 
Francis Clerke, of Horton-conqueſt, in the coun- 
ty of Bedford, founded four fellowſhips and 
eight ſcholarthips, &teQed-the building in the 
ſecond court, and increaſed the income of the 


twenty foundation-ſcholarſhips. Mr. Peter Blun- 
dell, of Tiverton, clothier, founded two fellow-: 


ſhips and two ſcholarſhips. Mr. Leonard Smith, 
citizen of London, founded one fellowſhip and 
one ſcholarſhip. Paul Mieklewaite, DD. and 
formerly of this college, founded two ſcholar- 
ſhips. Mr. Downham, yeoman, of Cambridge, 
forged three ſcholarſhips, Mr. Samuel n 
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of Dudley, founded a mathematical lecture: Ro- 
dert Johnſon, DD. archdeacon of Leiceſter, 
ſounded four exhibitions. Francis Camber, eſq. 
gave ſome exhibitions, to be enjoyed by ſuch of 
his relations and their deſcendants as might be 


= 


members of this college. Sir John Brereton, by a 
confiderable benefaQion, augmented ſeveral of 
the fellowſhips and ſcholarſhips. Mr. William 


Bearcroft gave two exhibitions, of twelve pounds 


per annum each, for the orphans of clergymen. 
To ſum up 'theſe numerons foundations, this 
college has ſeven foundation-fellowſhips; and ten 
by-foundation-fellowſhips ; twenty foundation- 
ſcholarſhips, and twenty-four by- foundation- 
ſcholarſhips; befide a mathematical lecture and 
ſeveral exhibitions. ; 

Thus, my dear Sir, I have led you through all 


the colleges in Cambridge. My account is, 


doubtleſs, very imperfect; but if it afford you 
any information, at a diftance from this venera- 
ble place, or aſſiſt you, in viſiting it, to look out 
for what is moſt curious, it will not be wholly 
uſeleſs. I ought not, perhaps, to conclude this 
ſketch, without mentioning the intended new 
college, which is to be erected here, in purſuance 
of the wilt of Sir George Downing, by whoſe 
name it is to be called. This gentleman, who 
died in 1749, left ſeveral eſtates in Suffolk, Bed- 
fordſhire, and Cambridgeſhire, to his couſin and 
heir-at-law, Jacob, and his ſons, with remainder 
to three other perſons and their ſons; and, in de- 
fault, to traſtees, for the foundation of a college. 

In 1764, Sir Jacob Downing died, witho'it 


iſſue; and the three other deviſees had died, alſo 


without ĩſſue, before Sir Jacob; but Sir Jacob, in 
contradiction to the will of Sir George, by which 
; the 
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the eſtates would, at his death, under theſe cir- 
eumſtances, have fallen to the Univerſity. left 
every thing to his wife. It nbwrbecame a queſ- 
tion beſore the Lord — oicbes the 
eſtates belonged to the n or _ 4 
Downing 7 0D ETAL u. 
In 1789. it was a by Land 8 that 
the original deviſe ta the Univerfity was va- 
id; that the proper perſons were at liberty to 


apply to the crown for a charter; and that a — | 


ter ſhould take an account of the rents of the 
eſtates, to aſcertaia what number of fellows they 
would ſupport. 

In 1778, however, Lady Downing died, leav- 


ing the eftates in Suffolk to a Captain Bowyer, 


whom ſhe had married; and the eſtates in Bed- 
ford ſhire and Cambridgeſhire, to a Mr. Whiting - 
ton, ber nephew. 

In 1783, on a heating before the commi ſſon- 
ers of the great ſeal, which Mr. Whittington ob- 
tained by a bill of review, the decree of Lord 
[un bg was confirmed. 

Ig 1780, the king was petitioned for a char- 
ter; but this was refuſed, becauſe no plan efieue 
intended college had been produced. 
Ia 1785, the prayer of a ſecond petition was 
refuſed, becauſe the maſter had made w——Yy 
of the value of the eſtates. 

In 1788, the-ſyadics were appointed. "Theſe 
found it 8 to apply to the ſpiritual court, 
to cite Mr. Bowyer and Mr. Whittington to admi - 
niſter. A decree was obtained, as a matter of 
courſe, agaioft Bowyer, who appealed to the ogurt 
of delegates, The buildiag of the college will 
now, it is thought, be proceeded on wichout far- 
ther delay. | I. 1 

n 
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In addition to the deſeription which I have 
given you of the buildings and principal durioſi- 
ties of this place, I might expatiate on its uti- 
lity as a' place of education, its conftitution as a 
public body, and. the regulations by which good 
order is preſerved among ſo large an aſſemblage 
of perſons; Theſe obſervations, however, do not 
fall exactly within the general object of this 
letter, nor ought they, if touched upon, to be 
treated ſlightly, or oompreſſed within fo narrow 
limits. With reſpect to "the number of members, 
to which I have alluded, I think I cannot take 
a better method of giving you information, than 
by tranſcribing a table, which was drawn vp 
three or four years ago; in which you will like- - 
wiſe ſee the relative magnitude, of rather pu- 
louſaeſs, of the ſeyeral college 


Cauis .| 26 
Catharine-Hall | 1 
Chriſt s 446 
Clare-Hall 2 5 „ 28 
Emanuel 
Jeſus . "KM 
. : * oy > »| 52 
alen 29 © # 16 
— er 
Petep- Houle inicct «| 2% 
Queen's een 20 
St. John“ 75 3 „ 
Sidney * |, * . 10 
Trinity i * —_ 
Trinity. Hall „ch 
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After the colleges, a few words ought, I think, 

to be ſaid of the church of St. Mary. It is there 
that the members of the-univerfity aſſemble on 
Sundays and holidays, to hear divine ſervice. It Kin 
ſtands in the middle of the town, on the north- Barr 
eaſt fide of Txympington-ſtreet, oppoſite to the ¶ biſh 
Public library and the ichools The whole length Yor 
of the — 9 including the chancel, is one wer. 
hundred and twenty fret, and its breadth. fixty- 
eight. Two aiſles, which themſelves deſerve to of n 
de called chapels, lead to the chancel, In an 178 
exceedingly handſome. gallery, raiſed between I wer 
the church and the chance], fit the vice-chan- 
cellor, the heads of the colleges, noblemen, and 
doctors; and in the nave is the place for the maſters C 
of arts, fellow-commoners and ſtrangers. The I pul: 
bachelors and undergraduates have galleries over I is ſ. 
the fide aiſles. Between tbe chancel and the nave, I pro 
not before, but below the doctor's gallery, fit the I in t 
mayer and aldermen on public days, and the II tior 
- ri when on their circuit. The —— of the 1 


ioners are on each fide of the nave, and are  tior 
very eatly. built with wainſeot. At the welt the 
| of the peter is a large and fine organ. WW aqu 
| In che gallery, anth ems are ſupg on grand feſti- of 
Tals, oratorios for the benefit of Addenbroke's W Lor 
hoſpital performed, and acts for degrees of ba- thi: 
3 — and doctors in muſic kept. On theſe 0c- Nit 
caſions, a large band of vocal and inſtrumental I tho 
muſicians are engaged; and the loft is enlarged mu 
for their aceomm dation. it v 
Tbis church was built by cootribation.: and tio! 
its erection is ſaid to have been continued from Ho 
time to time during a hundred years. It was be- and 
gun in 1478 ; com leted, but without the ftee- il tha 
ple, in 1519; and the, ficeple was not niet lab 
| ore 
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before 1608. The fteeple is a plain, but hand- 
ſome and lofty tower, containing twelve muſical 
bells, which are rung upon all ſtate holidays, ac, 
King Henry VIT. Lady Margaret, Dr. Thomas 
Barrow, Tobi Vere earl of Oxford, John Alcock 


biſhop of Ely, Thomas Rotherham archbiſhop of 


York, Sir Walter Mildmay, and Lady Burleigh, 
were contributors to the building of this church; 
and the galleries were erected out of the intereſt 
of money, &c. left by a Mr. Worts. In the years 
1783 and 1784, about fifteen hundred pounds 
were expended upon repairs; to which ſum the 
univerſity contributed two thirds, and the pariſh 
one. Trinity college always repairs the chancel. 
One other church, at this place, called St. Se- 
pulchre 8, is remarkable for its circular form, It 
is ſaid to have been a ſynagogue, but was more 
probably built by ſome of the knights Templars, 


in the reign of Henry I. ſoon atter the inſtitu- 6 


tion of that order 

Before I conclude this tour, I cannot help men- 
tioning the Conduit, which ftands in the front of 
the county-hall. The water is brought by an 
aqueduct, which was made at the ſole charge 
of Thomas Hobſon, who was carrier between 
London and this town, in 1614. The name of 
this benevolent man will always be remembered : 
it has entered into a common proverb; and 
though the occaſion may appear trifling, yet I 
muſt regard it as redounding to his honour, fince * 
it was the conſequence of à confiderate diſpoſi- 
tion, and worthy of the giver of the Conduit. 
Hobſon uſed to furniſh the ſcholars with horſes; 
and in this profeſſion he made it a fixed rule, 
that every horſe ſhould have.an equal ſhare of 
labour. Wich chis view he would never let one 


out 
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. own benefit, as yours; for I hope that you will 
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ont of its turn; and, hence the proverbial ſay- 
ing: 0TH) | | 
Hobſon's choice : this or none. E 


Adieu |—I remain here: but our friends left 
me yeſterday, on their way to London, through 
Puckeridge, which is the ſhorteſt road by almoſt 
fix miles. I give you this hint, as much for my 


ſpeedily favour me with your promiſed viſit, and 5 

find that I have been a faithful though, conciſe, 
delineator of my deſtined Alma Mater. 
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TO THE PRINCIPAL SEA-BATHING PLACES, AND 
' MINERAL WATERS, IN ENGLAND; 


1 


In a Letter to the Editor. 


3 A 


——— i D f 


London, October 
ERMIT me, Sir, to offer an additional Tour, 


as an appendage to your very entertaining 
and uſeful collection. I have ſpent a great part 
of the ſummer that is juſt elapſed in rambling 
from one watering place to another; and I will 
endeavour to ſupply you with ſome little account 
of each, Such a tour, I have always thoaght, 
is wanting to the completion of your valuable 
work; and if my flight ſketch ſhould appear to 


you ſufficiently ſatĩsfactory for general readers, 


I ſhall have great pleaſure in aſſiſting to fill up 
the deficiency, | 

In the account which I am about to preſent, 
I ſhall preſerve ſomewhat of geographical order 
thus, I ſhall begin at the moſt ſouthern ſea 
bathing place, go round the eaſt and north coaſts 


to Scarborough and Tynemouth, thence proceed. 
You, VI — to 
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to Matlock, Malvern, Cheltenham, Briftol, Bath, 
Tunbridge, and thus return to my original ſta- 
tion, the metropolis. _ | | 

My firſt vifit was paid to Weymouth; but as 1 
arrived there in the month of June, I had, of 
courſe, no opportunity of witneſſing that bril- 
liance and buftle which the royal preſence creates 
and excites. Unaffifted by theſe charms, Wey- 
mouth has little to boaſt of, beſides its conveni- 
eney for bathing, which is here met with in per- 
fection. Its vicinity is altogether bare and ſteril. 
From the Eſplanade, which is one ftraight bank, 
thrown up to preſerve the town from accidental 
inundations of the ſea, no object preſents itſelf 
but the Tland, or rather rock, of Portland; but 


- the unbroken expanſe of water, in front, may be 


agreeable, where health is the object; or when 
company ſupplies every defect which the hunter 


after pleaſure deſires. 


* Thelodgings are not incommodions, and ſome 
of the ſhops are ſuperbly furaiſhed with articles 


proper to allure the fanciful viſiter. 


F ought, perhaps, to have premiſed, that I 
took my way to this Dorſetſhire watering- 
place, which lies at the diftance of one hundred 
and thirty miles from London, through Brent- 
ford, Staines, Bag ſhot, Bafingftoke, Whitchurch, 
Andover, Saliſbury, Blandford, and Dorcheſter, 
At Saliſbury I ſpent ſome time in examining the 
maguificent Cathedral; but as this celebrated 
object is already noticed among your Tours, I 


hall paſs the ſubject in filence. 


I I have called the iſland of Portland a rock, 
and ſuch certainly is its charaQeriflic title; but 
I was highly gratified by a little excurſion that 
I made thither, It lies at the diſtance of about 

two 
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two miles from Weymouth. Travelling on this 
iſland is ſomewhat fatiguing ; but the length of 
a mile is ſcarcely paſſed, before a neat hotel pre- 
ſents itſelf. The inhabitants of Portland have 
ſome cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves, and are not 
ſubject to all the laws of the kingdom, or at 
leaſt they have bye- laws of their own. They 
look healthful, — appear to paſs tranquil lives. 
There is a well-built church in the centre of 
the ifland, and in the cemetery grave flones, 
(ſtone is almoſt the only produce of the place,) 
and epitaphs are ſcattered in abundance, © which 
teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die.” 

Digging and blowing up Portland-ftone, which 
is in ſo much requeſt, is the principal employment 
of theſe people. This tone is frequently taken 
from the ſummits of the rocks; and it is remarked 
that, even in theſe fituations, the altitude of 
which, from the ſurface of the water, is immenſe, 
it is full of ſhells, of various ſpecies and forms. 

The theatre at Weymouth, to which the royal 
family frequently reſort, is ordinarily furniſhed, 
like other provincial theatres, with performers 
of moderate talents; but the entertainment is 
ſometimes rendered exquiſite, by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome favourite actor from town. 

Glouceſter Lodge, in which the royal family 
reſide, ſtands at the entrance of the town, and 
nearly in front of the bay. Parallel with the 
lodge is the hatel, at which the accommodation 
and charges are all in the higheſt ſtyle. Indeed, 
with a full pocket, the man of pleaſure will have 
no reaſon to complain of a viſit to this diſ- 
tinguiſhed bathing- place, and the * 
will generally be benefited. * 

ter 


— — 
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more charms and advantages than any place of 
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After ſtaying a few days at Weymouth, I pro- 
ceeded into Hampſhire, and ſtopped at Lyming- 
ton. This is a borough, but of little conſequence - 
as a town, and full as little as a watering-place. 
The baths are uncomfortable in themſelves, and 
diſagreeable in their ſituation. Lymington, how- 
ever, bas many local advantages, as a pleaſant re- 
fidence : it lies with the New Foreſt, one of the 
moſt pictureſque ſpots in England, and about 
twenty miles from Southampton the road be- 
tween which and this place is exceedingly good, 
and ſurrounded by an enchanting ſylvan eoun- 
try. 

Southampton is moſt delightfully ſituated, on a 
charming inlet of the ſea, about ſixteen miles 
from Cowes, in the lile of Wight. The vicinity 


is luxuriant in the extreme, and it is ſurrounded 


by various agreeable rides, in almoſt every direc- 
tion. 

The market at Southampton i is plentiful, but 
during the bathing ſeaſon, every fort of provi- 
Hon, even fiſh not excepted, of which there is 
ſuch abundance, is ſo exorbitantly dear, that 
only perſons of ſome fortune can make this the 
Place of their temporary ſojournment. Add to 
this, the lodgings are let very higb, particularly 
when the military are encamped in the neigh- 


bonrhood; but, after all, Southampton poſſeſſes 


Public reſort in the kingdom, during the ſummer 
ſeaſon. 

The mode of bathing here is pecvliarly eligi- 
ble, if there were enough of the marine ſalt in 
the water. A building, in the manner of an 
Oy cold-bath, is erected cloſe to the edge 
o 
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of the ſea, which is repleniſhed every tide. The 
aſſembly- room is pleaſantly ſituated, but the ac- 
ceſs is extremely diſagreeable, if not dangerous. 

© MW The theatre is ſmall, but well attended. Baker's 
library in the High- ſtreet, is extremely reſpect- 
d able, both from its extent and the affability and 
good ſenſe of the family, which is large, aſſidu- 
ous, and peculiarly obliging. Their acquaint- 
ance is well worth cultivating by ftrangers*. 


15 This incorporate towa is handſomely built, 
4 and has altogether the moſt flouriſhing appear- 
ance, The ſtreets are well paved, and in many 
in inſtances ſpacious. At about the diſtance of a. 
uarter of a mile from the town is a very band- 
o e. aſſemblage of houſes, called the Polygon, 


was ſometime fince begun. It is ſo ingeniouſly 
4 contrived, that each houſe has a variety of pro- 
ſpe, but the plan has never been completed. 
Among the excurfions from Southampton, a 
very favourite one is to Netley-Abbey. This 
beautiful and venerable pile of ruins lies between 
three and four miles from the town, and is ge- 
'3 WM nerally vifited by water. A boat may be hired 
for five ſhillings, and I was happy enough to 


4 engage Burgeſs to accompany me, who, though 
4 attached to the preſs-gang, poſſeſſes a mild. 
/ temper and a humane heart, that would do ho- "0 
a nour to any ſituation. I wiſhed it had been in 
K my power to have made him a preſent of a boat 
8 of his own. : | 
* From Southampton, I made an expedition 
| in the packet to the Iſle of Wight. It is not 
n The Editor fully ſubſcribes to the truth of his Cor- 
* reſpondent's remarks; and he is happy to pay this com- 
1 pliment, while it is yet in his power, to Mr, Baker and 
family, for many perſonal civilities, 
f | 73 
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one of the ſmalleſt conveniencies attending a 
viſit to Southampton, that a perſon, who is fond 
of ſailing, can go fixteen miles for a ſhilling, and 


_ fee one of the molt delightful ſpots on earth, 
Which the Iſle of Wight certainly is. Of this 


place I ſhall ſay nothing farther, as it has been 
deſcribed till repetition becomes irkſome. After 
examining the beauties of Vecta, 1 ſailed to Portſ- 


mouth from Cowes, and thence proceeded to 
Bognar, a newly-eftabliſhed bathing-place, on 
the Suffex coaſt, lying ſeven miles ſouth of 


Chichefter, and ſeventy from London, through 
Guildford, Godalmin, and Midhurſt. 

Bognar is leſs cheerful than watering places 
uſually are; and this is to be attributed, perhaps, 


' to the deſcription of its company, and the ſmall- 
' Heſs of its extent. It is wholly compoſed of per- 


ſons of ſuperior rank, who aſſociate little with the 
middling claffes, and its refident inhabitants are 
too few for equal ſociety. The houſes are villas; 
they are handſome and modern, but many are 
uninhabited : the ſpeculation - was Sir Richard 
Hotham's; and it was his favourite one for 
many years. When Bognar, however, ſhall be 
better known, it will in all probability be-more 


reſorted to; for it deſerves to hold conſiderable 


reputation as a conveniefit bathing place. 
Twenty-two miles from Bognar, by the way 
of Chicheſter and Arundel, twenty: five miles 
weft of Brightbelmſton, and fifty-nine ſauth of 
London, is a ſmall batbing place, called Little 
Hampton. It canfifis- of a few ſmall lodging 
houſes, erected at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
ſea, and is furnithed with one or two machines. 
If the lodging-houſes are at a diſtance from 
the ſea, the only houſe of public refreſhinent is 
—_ LS placed 
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placed in the other extreme. This latter is built 
upon a ſort of ſand-bank, and ſo near the water- 
fide, that the company can ſcarcely overcome 
their apprehenſions of being” waſhed into the 
ocean by ſome turbulent wave. On the whole, 
there is in this place a degree of melancholy; 
ſuch, at leaſt, was the ſenſation I wr” park 
to eſcape which, after a very ſhort ſtay, 1 pro- 
| ceeded to Brighthelmſton. 
| If Weymouth is indebted for a confiderable - 
. ſhare of its attraQlons to the preſence of his 
| Majeſty, Brighton is under no leſs obligation 
to the favour of the Prince of Wales. There 
| is however a nakedneſs in the whole _—_— 
| of the place. The houſes are a motley aflemblage 
of buildings, of all ſizes and all degrees of excel- 
lence. The Pavilion and the houſe of the Dake 
5 of Marlborough are among the moſt attrac- 
: ive. 
| The almoſt uninterrupted ocean lies before 
5 vou; but from its ſhallowneſs, and other circum- 
| ' ſtances, few veſſels, beſide fiſhing-boats, are ſeen 
y upon it; and if a veflel of any conſequence is, 
Z 
5 


with the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, deſcried, you 
are ſcarcely. able to gueſs her rate or conntry. 
Hence, in a maritime town, the ſight of a ſhip of 
burden is conſidered as a curioſity. 

The water contains a confiderable quantity of 
of ſalt, but there is frequently danger in bathing. 
This part of the coaſt is very much expoſed te 
the weather ; and when a north-weſt wind blows, 
as frequently happens, the bather muſt give up 
his dehign, or act with great caution, 

The beauty of the Stein hay been deſtroyed, 
1 dy ſurcounding it with houſes. The eye was 


formerly 
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—_ relieved by the adjacent hills and corn - 
elds 

Brigbton is in the county of Suſſex. There 
are two roads to it from London: one of theſe 
lies through Epſom, Dorking, Horſham, and 
Steyning, aud is fixty miles; the otber is through 
Sutton, Ryegate, Crawley, and Cuckfield, and is 
only fiſty- two miles and a half. 

The affembly-room, though the outſide pro- 
miſes nothing, is, within, capacious and elegant. 
The theatre is well fituated, and when performers 
of merit are there, talerably well attended; but 
it is not, after all, a favourite amuſement among 
the ſpecies of company with which Brighton is 
thranged. 

One of the rides out of Brighton is to Rotten- 
Dean, which is four miles eaſtward. There are 
two or three machines at that village, and ſome 
lodging houſes; but it is an unpleaſant fituation, 


and totally without ſociety. Other rides are, to 
Preſton, Whiting, and over the Downs to the 
Devil's-Dyke, and Lewes. 


Though Brighton, as a place of much celebrity, 
ſeems to claim ſome length of deſcription in this 
tour, it would be almoſt impoſſible to find words, 
unleſs that deſcription were made to extend to 
the company as well as the place. Without its 
company, Brighton is almoſt nothing; and with- 
out a deſcription of that company,\ the account 
of Brighton muſt be as trivial. This is 4 ſubjeR, 
3 on which the pen, unleſs it be the pen 
of the ſatiriſt, has no delight to dwell. The 
frivolities and the diffipation of a place, in which 
frivolity and diflipation ſeem to be privileged, 
would afford but an indifferent topic for a oy 

whic 
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which is intended to ſupply rational pleaſure, 
and to deſcend to poſterity as a guide, when the 
fluctuating manners of mankind are changed. 

At Brighton I met a friend, with whom I pro- 
ceeded to Ramſgate, on the coaſt of Kent. This 
is, perhaps, as agreeable and reſpeQable a water- 
ing place as can be mentioned. It is fituated in 
a cove of the chalky cliff. It was anciently an 
obſcure village, built for the convenience of the 
fiſhery ; but of late years, it has been much im- 
proved and enlarged, in conſequence of the ſuc- 
ceſsful trade which its inhabitants have carried 
on, ſince the year 1688, with Ruſſia and the 
Eaſt. The town is built in the form of a croſs, 
and has in it many elegant and commodious 
houſes, in ſome- of which very genteel families 


ys conſtantly reſide. It has alſo ſome good inns 
N and ſpacious ſhops. For the accommodation of 
» the ſea-bathers, an elegant aſſembly- room, cof- 
2 fee-room, billiard-room, and a complete ſet of 


lodging rooms, were built by the late Mr. Heri- 

tage. The aſſembly-room, though ſmall, is well 

6 proportioned, and though not ſplendid, ex- 
tremely and elegantly neat. | 


« Albion Place is built upon one of the cliffs, 
2 end commands a moſt delightful proſpeR of the 


* Downs, the French coaſt, the South Foreland cliffs, 
\t Deal, Sandwich, and Eaſt Kent; and ſome of the 
higheſt towers of Dover caſtle may be diſcovered 
with a good glaſs. Here are machines, with 

* proper guides, and every accommodation for ba- 
þ thers. The bathing place is under the cliffs, on 
4 the eaſt ſide of the harbour ; the bottom is of 
oK chalk, covered with ſand; and this is continually 
h improving by means of the ſand daily thrown 
; out of the harbour into the ſea, which 3 
by” ven 
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driven upon the ſhore by the tide, makes an ex- 
cellent bottom for bathing. A hoy ſails from 
hence for London, and returns every fortnight. 

HFHenry VIII. by letters patent, united this town 
to Sandwich, within whoſe juriſdiction it ſtill 
continues; and its inhabitants pay 8 portion of 
the land-tax levied on the town, to which it is 
ſubjea. The mayor of Sandwich appoints 2 
deputy, who reſides here. The pariſh church is 
at St. Lawrence, about half a mile from Ramſ- 
gate. It ſtands on a hill, and is a bandſome and 
ſpacious building, with a 1 ſquare tower, 
Formerly it was, a chapel to a Miner ; but in 
1275, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury conſecrated 
the church:yard, and made the church parochial. 
The new harbour, which oannot fail to attract 
the attention of all ſtrangers, is the fineſt and 
moſt capacious in England, or perhaps, in Eu- 
rope. It was begun in the year 1730, but, on 
account of many interruptions, is not quite 
finiſhed. It conſiſts of two piers; the eaſtern 
one is built entirely of white Parbeck ſtone, and 
extends itſelf into the ocean near eight hundred 
feet, before it forms an angle. Its breadth at 


tap is twenty-ſix feet, including a ſtrong parapet 


wall, which runs along the outſide of it. The 
weſtera pier is conſiructed of wood, as far as 
low-water mark; but the remainder of fone, 
like the other. The angles, of which there are 
five in each pier, are of one hundred and fixty 
feet each, with octagons at the cxtremities, of 
fixty feet, leaving an entrance of three hundred 
feet into the harbour. The depth admits of a 
dual increaſe from eighteen to tbirky-fix feet. 
his barbour is intended as a place of refuge for 
ſhips in bard galcs of wind, from the ſouth · eaſt 
to 
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to eaſt · north eaſt, when they are expoſed to the 
greateſt danger in the Downs; and is worthy of 
the commercial nation that undertook the deſign: 
From the length of time that this work has been 
in hand, the harbour is mach choked with ſand 
and mud; but as the Heads are now finiſhed, 
leſs of it will be thrown in, and there are hopes 
of its being completely cleared. Some power- 
ful exertions, however, are neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe, and perhaps convicts could not be more 
advantageouſly employed than in this ſervice. 
There being no back water, or river 9 
itſelf through the harbour, which is the natural 
means of keeping ſach places open, and for 
which the force of the ebb is not ſufficient; the 
accumulation of ſand and mud, unprevented by 
artificial reſources, would probably, in the courſe 
of a few years, form ſuch a bar as to render the 
whole andertaking uſeleſs. From this confider- 
ation, a wall was ſore years ago begun to be 
bailt acroſs the inner part of the harbour, ſo as 
to form a head of water, in feveral parts of Which 
are fluice gates, for the purpoſe of clearing away 
the ſand. The piers form almoſt a'cireus, of a 
mile in compaſs, which is a delightful fituation 
for enjoying the fea, and on the outermoſt part 
is a convenient and elegant light-houſe, for the 
greater ſafety of veſſels. 


This place and its vifiters are under great 


obligations to Mrs. T—y, a lady of much inge- 
nuity and liberality. The greateſt part of the 
buildings was erected at her own expence ; and 
this reffects honour as well on her public ſpirit, 
as on her judicious ſpeculation and taſte. The 
principal ſtreet in Ratnſgate is narrow, but well 
paved; and the old houfes, many of which — 
built 
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built with flint, corniced and decorated with 
ſtone, are extremely hand ſome, and kept remark- 
N ably neat and clean by the inhabitants. 
4 The library is very reſpectably conducted; but 
| it ſtands in a very unfortunate fituation. | 
q Between Ramſgate. and Margate is a ſmall 
watering place, called Broadſtairs, or more proper- 
ly Beadſtow. In the year 1656, it contained only 
eighteen houſes aſſeſſed to the poor's rate; and 
in 1759, fixty. Since that period, however, a 
very 1 has taken place. This 
has in all probability been occaſioned by the 
number of veſſels fitted out for the North Sea 
and Iceland cod fiſhery. In 1759, it ſent thir- 
teen ſloops to Iceland on that traffic; and in a 
ſucceſsful year it is a very profitable trade; but 
this buſineſs, it appears, is on the decline. The 
pier, being old and ruinous, was totally deſtroyed 
by a violent florm, in 1767 ; but the harbour 
baving been found of great uſe, it was rebuilt, 
by voluntary ſubſcription, in 1772. Here are ſtill 
the remains of an old gateway, built of flint, 
and fortified with a portcullis, to prevent the 
inroads of privateers; and of a popiſh chapel, 
which is ſaid to have been once held in great 
veneration. Oppoſite to this place, at the diſ- 
tance of ſomewhat more than two leagues from 
the ſhore, are the Goodwin Sands, which extend 
in length, from north to ſouth, about ten miles; 
and in breath almoſt two; and are viſible at low 
water. Though theſe ſands form a bank, which, 
in conjunction with the North and South Fore- 
lands, renders the Downs a tolerably ſafe bar- 
Door; yet, in general, as is well 5 they 
are very dangerous. As ſhipwrecks frequently 
happen here, they produce a good revenue to the 
fiſhermeu 
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fiſhermen and peaſants who live along the coaſt, 
and who ſeldom fail to improve them to the ut- 
moſt advantage. This, however, muſt be owned, 
in juſtice to theſe people, that whenever there 
is a bare poſſibility of preſerving a ſhipwrecked 
crew, they act in contempt of danger, and often 
ſave the lives of others, at the moſt: imminent 
hazard of their own, _ = i 2 
But, to return from this digreſſion, as a water- 
ing place, Broadftairs deſerves but little notice. 
Its only recommendation is a good view of the 
ſea ; it lies low, and has no diverſity of object. 
There is, indeed, in its neighbourhood, a beau- 
tifal ſeat, called Kingſgate, which belonged to 
the late Lord Holland, and which the vifiters of 
Broad-ftairs will not fail to ſee in their excur- 
ſions. It is now the property of Mr. Powell. 
My next ftation was Margate. The neareſt 
road to Margate from Ramſgate is four miles ; 
but as I went through Broadftairs and King(- 
gate, I made it more than five. This watering 
place is ſituated in that part of Kent which is 
called the Ifle of Thanet, and ſtands on the 
north fide of the iſland, within a ſmall bay in 
the breach oß the cliff, where there is a gate to 
the ſea, from which circumftance.it has its name, 
It is ſeventy-two miles from London, and fixtecn 
from Canterbury. In all matters of civil juriſ- 


diction, Margate is ſubject to the mayor of 


Dover, of which port it is a member. The 
principal ſtreet is near a mile in length, and 
built on an eaſy aſcent, by which means the 
upper part is clean and dry, and the lower end 
much more ſo than formerly; a conſiderable ſum 
of money having been lately expended in drains 


for'that 9 The harbour is pleaſant, but 
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not greatly frequented, for want of a ſufficient 
depth of water to keep veſſels of burden afloat : 
great quantities of grain, however, from the well- 
cultivated and prolific ſoil of Thanet, are ſhip- 
ped hence for London. "The pier, which is 
nilt of wood, and in a circular form, is very 
ancrent. In the records of the reign of Henry 
VIII. it is mentioned as old and ruinous; and in 
the titne of Elizabeth, certain rates on corn, &c. 
were impoſed for keeping it in repair. It con- 
tinued in an indifferent Fate till 1724, when an 
a& of parliamerit was granted, for empowerin 
the inhabitants to collect ſundry duties on a 
ſhips trading to and from this place; and war- 
dens were inveſted with the neceſſary authority 
for receiving and expending the money. 
Though Margate is, in ſummer, an agreeable 
fituation, yet the moſt powerful recommendation 
is its conveniency for bathing; the ſhore, being 
level and covered with fine ſand, is extremely 
well adapted for that purpoſe. On the wharf 
are ſeven bathing rooms, which are large and 
convenient; Theſe are well fituated as to caſy 
acceſs to the machines. Here the water is drank, 
and hence, by turns, the bathers enter the ma- 
chines, which are driven out into the ſea, often 
to the diftance of two-or three hundred yards, 
under the conduct of regular guides. There are 
often near thirty of theſe machines employed till 
near the time of high water. 
Mr. Benjamin Beale, a Quaker, was the in- 
ventor of theſe machines, in 1753. Their ſtruc- 
ture is ſimple, but quite convenient; and, by 
means of the umbrella, the pleaſures of bathing 
may be enjoyed in ſo private a manner, as to 
be confiſtent with the ſtricteſt delicacy. Since 
; 1 . M.argate 
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Margate has become ſo much frequented, con- 
fiderable additions have been made to the town. 


'A large ſquare, called Hawley-ſquare, has been 


built, in which are ſome very. handſome houſes, 
belonging to . perſons. of fortune; with ſeveral 
others, intended. for the reception of the no- 
bility and gentry. It is paved in the ſame 
manner as the ſtreets of London, On one fide 
is a noble and commodious aflembly-room, 
finiſhed with great elegance and taſte, and ſup- 
poſed to be one. of the largeſt buildings of the 
kind in England. It poſſeſſes the farther ad- 
vantage of commanding a delightful view of the 
ſea. Acjoining to this are apartments for tea and 
cards, which are ſpacious and perſectly conve- 
nient. Over theſe is a ſeries of bed-chambers, 
neatly furniſhed, for the accommodation of ſuch 
perſons: as are not provided with other lodgings 
at their firſt coming. The ground floor conf 

of a hilliard-room, and a large apartment for 
public entertainments, which, belongs to, and 
communicates, with, the hotel; and of a large 
piazza, whieh extends the whole length of 
the building. The number of ſubſeribers to 
theſe rooms. often. amounts to a thouſand in 
a ſeaſon. Beſide the tavern in the ſquare, the 
New Inn, near the' water-ſide, is much. fre- 
quented, Here are alſo, as at other watering 
places, warm falt water baths. One, for the uſe. 
of the poor, is a moſt beneyolent inſtitution; but 
bathing of every kind ought to be tried under 
proper medical direction; elſe what is often 
productive of much good, when uſed with diſ- 
eretion, may be attended with the moſt ſerious 
and even fatal effects. Free livers, and thoſe 
who have taken mercury in any quantity, * 
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be extremely cautious of committing themſelves 
to the briny wave. he Soo 


After bathing, it is cuſtomary to walk. The 


places moſt frequented, for this purpoſe, at Mar- 
gate; are the ſquare, the fort; and the rope - walk. 
In fine weather, parties frequently go off to ſea 
for the diverſion of fiſhing, or to viſit the ſhips 
which he at anchor in the roads. When the day 
is windy, or wet, here are two circulating libra- 
ries, well ſtocked with the kind of books that 
ſuit the place, for amuſement. within doors. A 
company of comedians perform three nights in 
the week. Two machines and a diligence run 
every day to Canterbury, to meet the conches 
which come in there from London, and return 
with paſſengers the ſame evening. Though inn- 
keepers and coachmen, and poſtillions, are bad 
enough on all roads, and on all occaſions, it 
onght to ſarpriſe no one, if on the Margate 
road, and in the Margate ſeaſon, they ſometimes 
out-do even themſelves, in inſolence, impoſition, 
and cruelty, I conld mention an anecdote of 


__ theſe gentry, that ſhows them in their true co- 


lours, and the juſt reward of their conduct, from 


a pablic-ſpirited traveller; but ſuch details have 


no novelty to thoſe who are accuftomed to the 
road. It were to be wiſhed, however, that reſi ſt- 
ance was more general, when the occaſion de- 
mands it, It is a duty every one owes to the 
public, to reſent and puniſh unjuſt aggreſſion. 

With reſpe@ to travelling by water, it muſt 
be remembered that the Hoy eonſounds all diſ- 
tinctions; high and low, rich and poor, fick and 
ſound, are indiſcriminately blended together; it 
can therefore be no wonder if the humours of 
fach motley crew, of all ages, tempers, and diſ- 
a poſitions, 
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pofitions, fiould now and they. fixike out ſuck 
diverting ſcenes as muſt peceſlazily baffle all de 
ſcription. Upon the whole, the paſſage is cheap, 
and, with a fair wind and good weather, ex- 
tremely pleaſant and agreeable ; but it is not to 
be recommended to ladies of great delicacy. 

From Margate, proceeding round the coaſt, 
the next bathing place, of auy celebrity, is Yar- 
mouth, in the county of Norfolk. Through 
Colcheſter, Ipſwich, Woodbridge, &c. it is one 
bundred and twenty-three miles from Londen ; 
through Chelmsford, Bury St: Edmund's, and 
Norwich, it is one bundred and twenty-eight. - 

This place is not much reſorted ta by bathers, 
except by its own immediate neighbours; nor is 
it by any means dependent upon viſiters of this 
deſcription, So far as regards the water itſelf, 
this fituation is as eligible as any in England; 
but the accommadation and other accempani- 
ments of a faſbionable lounge are wanting. The 
moſt conſpicuous building is the Cuſtom- houſe. 
The ſoil of this part of the country is extremely 
unpleaſant to the traveller. It is a deep fand. 
through which his horſes feet or bis own may be 
faid to wade; and when he enters the town of 
Yarmouth, the pavement is ſo bad, that he almoſt 
wiſhes for the ſands again. Lodgings and pro- 
viſions are, at leaſt comparatively cheap; and, to 
thoſe who wiſh for ſea-bathing itſelf, and can 
diſpenſe with, the gaiety and rattle of Brighton 
and Margate, Yarmouth may be recommended. 
It has a tolerably reſpectable theatre, but its 
allembly-room is not the moſt ſtriking. 

Leaving. Yarmouth, I took a long % to Scar» 
borough, on the coaſt of Yorkſhire, This place, 
like Yarmouth, is of importance. as a trading 
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town. The caftle, ſeen from the ſea, has a 
magnificent effect: it overlooks the great Ger- 
man ocean. The bathing is not always ſo ſafe 
at this place as could be wiſhed ; the tides are 
ſadden, and the ſea is frequently impetuous; 
but the lodgings and provifions are tolerably 
cheap, as is always the caſe where bathing is not 
the only bufineſs of the tation. The theatre is 
not inferior to thoſe of other watering places. 
There is an afſembly-houſe ; but cards are more 
thought of than dancing. Scarborongh is two 
hundred and thirty miles from London, and 
forty-four from the city of York. 

-" Tynemouth is the moſt northerly of all the 
watering places; it lies eight miles to the north- 
eaſt of Newcaſtle, in Northumberland. This is a 
ſmall and humble village. The inhabitants, who 
let the lodging-houſes to viſiters, are well be- 
haved, and generally moderate in their charges. 
The batbing here is very comfortable. You are 
ſheltered by rocks from the inclemency of wind, 
except when it comes from the eaſt. Contiguous 


. to the town, and ſeated on a point of one of the 


rocks are the magnificent ruins of Tynemouth- 
abbey, and near this is the caſtle. Both theſe 
buildings are extremely pictureſque. 
- Having now completed my tour of ſea-batbing 
places, I travel inland, and vifit the mineral 
waters. The firſt in my tour are thoſe of Har- 
rowgate. This place, on account of its com- 
pany, and the harmony which generally prevails 
there, is very agreeable. The boarding and other 
expences are moderate. There are two Harrow- 
gates, or Harrowgate conſiſts of two villages, 
the upper and the lower. In this neighbour- 
hood are the- dripping-well and petrifactions at 
* Knareſ- 
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Knareſborough, which make agreeable objects, 
at the end of a ride, Stukely Park, near Rip- 


pon, is ſeventeen miles from Harrowgate. The 


waters at this place are ſaid to be antiſcorbutic. 
Lifting next the romantic county of Derby, 
T arrived at Matlock, which is more famous for 
its pictureſque beauties than its mineral waters. 
The place is much deformed by manufaQories 
and the delights of the ſcene receive a melan- 
choly alloy from the depravity of the working 
people who inhabit it. There is ſeldom any aſ- 
ſemblage of company here; parties come and go 
; perpetually, but rarely make a long ſtay. Mat- 
lock is one hundred and thirty-fix miles from 
London, throngh Derby. 

Buxton, alſo, is in Derbyſhire, and ſituated on 
the celebrated Peak. The town is built of ſtone, 
and is extremely handſome. It contains ſome 
fine ſpecimens of architectural excellence. The 
Creſcent is particularly deſerving of notice. It 
is extenſive, and has a handſome piazza in front, 
under which the inhabitants are able to paſs from 
houſe to houſe, unannoyed by the rain, which is 
very frequent in this part of the country. This 
place is generally filled with faſhionable com- 
pany in the ſummer ſeaſon. The waters are 
ſaid to be extremely efficacious in rheamatiſm 
and ſpaſmodie complaints. The lodgings in pri- 
vate houſes are not ſcarce, and not much to be 
praiſed; but there are ſeveral inns, which are 
made uſe of as boardipg houſes, where the parties 


are agreeable; and the charges, conſidering the * 


excellence of the fare, certainly moderate. 

At Malvern, which is the next in order, 
and which lies about eight miles from the city 
of Worceſter, the eompany is ſeldom larger than 


can 


| 
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can conveniently dine at one table. The wells 
are on the brow of the Malvern Hills, and the 
proſpects are delightful. | 

Cheltenham is a long narrow town, in Glouceſ- 
terſhire. It owes its eſtabliſhment andcelebrity to 
a Mr. Miller, who built the upper aſſembly- room, 
and the whole building in which it is contained, 
The waters here are recommended as ſerviceable 
to thoſe who have diſorders in the head or ſtomach. 
Cheltenham has libraries, public walks, two aſ- 
ſembly-rooms, a theatre, a pump-room, and every 
other accommodation for company. 

rom Cheltenham, the tranſition to Briftal 

Hot-wells is natural, Theſe waters are well 
known, as the reſort of conſumptive perſons ; 
they are rather warm, and have a ſoſt, milky 
taſte. Every thing is dear at the wells. The 
viſiters of this place are rather driven by ne- 
ceſſity than invited by faſhion: few remarks, 
therefore, preſent themſelves which belong to 
my preſent tour. , 

At the diſtance of twelve miles from Briſtol is 
Bath, the moſt elegant of cities, and the firſt in 
reputation of the mineral waters of England, 
The waters are univerſally acknowledged to have 
the moſt ſalutary effect in gouty and bilious caſes. 
They are both uſed as a bath and drunk in pre- 
ſcribed quantities. Among the beautiful buildings 
with which Bath abounds, every poſſible accom- 
modation for pleaſure and health are to be found, 
The theatre is handſome, and has always had the 
beſt provincial performers. Every thing that 
regards the lodgings, provifions, and good order 
of the town, is under the moſt ſtrict control of 
the mayor and corporation. The price of lodg- 
ings is fixed at the uniform price of half a — 

N eac 


ſuperiority of different houſes; and the proviſions 
and prices of the markets receive the utmoſt at- 
tEntion. Coals, in particular, are cheap, on ac- 
count of the proximity of a colliery, which 1s 
at about eight miles from the city, and the eaſe 
with which they are brought down the Avon. 

When I ſay that Bath is the moſt elegant of 
cities, | ought, perhaps, to qualify the expreſſion, 
by obſerving, that it is rather the elegance of the 
buildings themſelves, than of their diſtribution, 
that is to be admired. It is an aſſemblage of beauti- 


ful edifices; but there is nothing of that plan and 


commodious interſeCtion of ſtreets, which ought 
to be ſuppoſed, when we ſpeak of them as form- 
ing a ſuperb city. The parades are delightfully 
fitnated ; the great Creſcent, the leſſer ones, 
the ſquares, and the Circus, are fine piles of 
building; and the town-hall is a magnificent 
ſtructure, bearing ſome reſemblance to the Vatican 
at Rome. The whole city is built with a cream- 
coloured ſtone; and its architects deferve con- 
fiderable praiſe. The new ftreets are commo- 
diouſly wide, and of great extent. The moſt 
beautiful is that called Great Pultney Street, 
which bas been lately built on the eaſt ſide of the 
bridge over the Avon. It is built in a uniform 
manner, with the elegant ftone that I have 
alresdy mentioned; and the ſeveral orders of 


architecture having been preſerved through 


the whole, the effect is magnificent in the 


extreme, Nothing can be more admirable than F 


the new Pump-room, and the new ſtreet in 
its front, which form a beautiful view, with a 
colonnade, of confiderable extent, leading down 
to the different baths. The Pump- room is an 
| | elegant 
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elegant firufture, and admirably adapted to the 
purpoſe. for which it is defigned. An agreeable 
ſtory, is told of the Prince of Wales, the incident 
of which happened in this room. His royal 
highneſs having been converſing for ſome time 
with a lady, whoſe features were rather plain, 
was rallied. by. another, of ſome pretenſions to 
beauty, on the civilities he had paid: Madam,” 
replied the prince, Mrs. —— is not beautiful, 
but ſhe is very amiable.” x 

I muſt not omit to notice the cathedral, or abbey: 
church, at Bath. It is united to that of Wells, 
in which place the choral ſervice, cuſtomary in 
every diaceſan church, is performed. This ſacred. 
ſtructure was begun by Gliver King, biſhop of 
the dioceſe, in the reign of Henry VII. and it 
was by this firſt founder that the weſt front was 
_ curiouſly carved, with angels, climbing up a lad- 
der to heaven; a piece of antiquity which till 
preſents itſelf to the eye of the moſt heedleſs 
obſerver. The death of the biſhop cauſed the 
building to be neglected for a conſiderable time; 
on which occaſion the followipg triplet was writ- 
ten upon one of its walls? | 


„O church! I wail thy doleful plight, . 
& Whom King, nor Card'nal, Clark, or Knight, 
« Have yet reſtor'd to ancient right!“ | 


Theſe lines alluded to Biſhop King, by whom. 
the church was begun, and Cardinal Adrian, 
Cardinal Wolfey, Biſhop Clart, and Biſhop Knight, 
his four ſucceſſors in the ſee, who, during thirty- 
five years, cantributed. nothing to the completion 
of the pile. The conceit, as was cuſtomary in 
thoſe days, confiſts in puns upon their names, 
'The whole was nearly ruined at the ous diſ- 
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ſolution of. monafteries, when the commi ſſioners 
offered the building and all its materials to the 
townſmen, for the ſum of five hundred marks. 
The people, however, were afraid to accept the 
bargain, left they ſhould have been thought to 
« cozin the king ;” whereupon, the glaſs, iron, 
bells, and lead, of which laſt there were 480 tons, 
provided for the finiſhing of the church, were 
ſent beyond ſeas, and, as old writers are fond of 
believing, ſhipwrecked on their way. | 

In the time of Queen 'Elizabeth, however, 
collections were made throughout the land, for 
the neceſſary repairs; but the ſum produced, 
whether from the parſimony of the givers, or the 
diſhoneſty, as it is hinted, of the collectors, was 
but inconſiderable. It was reſerved for © honeſt 


maſter Billet,” of whom we know little, but find 
a conjeQure that he was executor to William | 


Cecil, lord Burleigh, to “ diftribute good ſums,” 
upon the occaſion. Under this gentleman's 
auſpices the fane began to flouriſh; and a ſecond 
triplet maker ventured to play both the poet and 
the prophet upon the ſtructure: Aa 


« Be blithe, fair kirck ! when ry is paſt, 
„ Thine Olive, that ill winds did blaſt { 


© Shall flouriſh green, ſor aye to laſt. ; 
| «K CAS88ADORE," 


By the word Hempe,” we are taught 
Fuller to underſtand“ Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Queen Mary, King Philip, and Queen Elizabeth;“ 
but I ſhould rather ſuppoſe that, of theſe ſbye- 
reigns, the proteſtant only were intended, aud 
particularly Elizabeth, in whoſe time the predie- 
ien was put forth. As to the word “ Olive,” it 
is obyioufly a ſecong pun upon Oliver King, the 
| founder; 
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founder; and the ſame idea has been made uſe of 
in a curious piece of ſculpture affixed to a part 
of. the church, which reprefents the Parable of 
Jotham, (Judges ix. 8.) un the trees, 
which being 5 to chuſe a k proffered the 
crown to the aLive. The intro action of theſa, 
and the former lines, will not, I truſt, diſpleaſe 
the reader of this tour, fince they ſerve to "ſhoe 
the genius of the times in which they were writ- 
ten and, indeed, to this matter hangs another 
tale, which diſplays, I am afraid, the genius of 
all times: —theſe verſes, it is to be told, in the 
conſiruction of which there is, to be ſure, 


« Something like prophetic ſtrain,““ 


were, in the days of the protectorate, duly appli- 

ed to ©& one Oliver,” as a writer of the enluing 
reign denominates him: So apt,” exclaims the 
ſame author, are Engliſh fancies to take fire at 
every ſpark of conceit! but ſeeing, ſince, that 
Olive hath been blaſted, root and branches, this 
pretended prophecy, with that obſervation, is 
withered away. 

The finiſhing hand was put to this church by 
James Montague, biſhop of the ſee, who ex- 
pended vaſt, ſums upon the. undertaking ; and 
who, poſſeſſing the lead mines at Mendip, Myne- 
dep, or Mine-deep, eafily roofed the church, He 
lies buried beneath it. 

„ This church,“ ſays Fuller, © is both ſpacious 

and ſpecious ;/ the xd lightſome I ever beheld, 
proceeding from the greatneſs of the windows, 
and the whiteneſs of the glaſs therein,” I have 
to add, from my own obſervation, that the pro- 
phecy of Caſſadore, ſo far as it relates to the du- 
ration of the pile, appears to hold good to the 
3 preſent 
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preſent day. The whole is in good repair; and, 
indeed, it were to be wiſhed that the © repaired 
and beautified” of ſome unmerciful white-and- 
black-and-yellow-waſher, did not preſent itſelf 
ſo conſpicuouſly to every one who enters its 
doors. There is a diſguſting faſhion in Somerſet- 
ſhire, as well as in ſome parts of the country, 
of bedaubing churches with a harlequin - variety 
of white and yellow; the body is waſhed with 
yellow, and the mouldings — ornaments, the | 
pillars, capitals, and branches, of the Gothic co- 

lumns, are moſt ſacrilegiouſly picked aur, to uſe the 
language of houſe painters, in white: then, to | 
complete this tafteful arrangement, the vile | 
monumental tablets, of which, ſurely, the very 

vileſt are in Bath's abbey-church, are bordered 
with enormous patches of lamp- black. 

As Bath 1s the moſt important, and, probably, 
the moſt uſeful of all our watering places, par- 
ticular attention is unqueſtionably due to it from 
every writer who undertakes, in however flight 

' way, to deſcribe a tour of this nature. This 
place is known to all Europe. Its waters contain 
bitumen, (which predominates,) nitre, and. ſul- 
phur ; but to what cauſe or cauſes their great 
heat is to be attributed, has been a ſubject of 
diſpute. Some have aſcribed it to wind, or airy 
exhalations, pent in the bowels of the earth; 
which, by their agitation and attrition, .amon 
rocks and narrow paſſages, gather heat, and 
impart it to the waters; others have aſcribed it 
to the heat of the ſan, whoſe beams, paſſing 
through the pores of the earth, warm the waters; 
and they were, therefore, anciently called, agze 
falis, as both made by, and dedicated to, the 
_ Others, again, attribute it: to quick-lime, 

Vox. VI. B b which 
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which readily heats any water upon it, and kin- 
dles combaſtible ſubſtance put therein. A 
fourth ſet of perſons refer it to a ſubterranean 
fire, formed in the bowels of the earth, and ac- 
tually burning upon ſulphur and bitumen; while 
others have imputed the heat, which is not de- 
ſtructive, but generative, joined with moiſture, 
to the fermentation of ſeveral minerals. 

Bath is in Sametſetfhire, one hundred and 
eight miles from London. The poſt-towns, on 


the road, are Brentford, Colnbrook, Maidenhead, 


Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Marlborough, 
Devizes, and Melkſham ; or, avoiding Devizes, 
through Chippenham. s 
I now take a ſeven league ſtride from Bath to 
Tunbridge- Wells, the next watering place in the 
ſort of circuit that I have made, and the laſt 
ſojourn in my ramble. Tunbridge is in Kent, 
and is famous for a chalybeate water; the firſt 
difcovery of the-valae of which is attributed to 
the footman of a Dutch lord, who tafting it, as 
His maſter went through the place, found it bore 
a'ftrong reſertiblance to that of the Spa, in Ger- 
The town is ſeated in a ſandy botom, cloſely 
incircled with hills. As a place of reſort for 
company, it is provided with two aſſembly- 
rooms; and a promenade, conſiſting of a long brick 
pavement, over which is thrown a wooden co- 
onnade ; and this is farther covered by a row of 
tall elms. This place, as might be expected from 
the ſeveral obſtructions that ſurround it, united 
with the denfity of the atmoſphere itſelf, is 
rather damp ; an evil which is evinced by the 


thin coat of moſſy green, with which the pave- 
ment is covered. 


I have 
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J have already taken the liberty of. inſerting in 
this narrative ſuch obſervations as I have collect · 


ed, or have preſented themſelves to my, mind, ' 


reſpeQing ſea-bathing, which has formed one 
branch of my preſent: purſuit; and I cannot 
cloſe my letter with more propriety, perhaps, 
than by adding to the account of places famous 
for mineral waters, ſomo remarks on the medical 
utility of theſe productions of nature. It is 
ſaid of chalybeate waters, like thoſe of Tun- 
bridge, that a-moderate-exerciſe, in a pure and 
open air, during the period of uſing. them, is af 
the greateſt importance to the patient; it becomes 
therefore of conſequence to enquire, whether the 
promenade at Tunbridge, which I have juft 
mentioned, is as pure and open as it ought to 
be, and what renders the enquiry peculiarly 
recommendable, as, if neceſſary, it might eaſily 
be made. For my own part, having ſpent but a 
ſhort time in the place, I ſhall not preſume to 
determine the queſtion. | 

As to the effects of chalybeate waters, which 
certainly ought not to be taken too-wantanly, it 
appears to be underfiood, that they are nearly 
ſimilar to thoſe of ſalt. They are ſtimulative 
and deterſive; and, ſuppoſing that they really 
penetrate the maſs of the blood, they cool and 
refreſh it : they gently ſtimulate the ſolids, and 
are moderately aſtringent and tonic. They are 
to be recommended to perſons whoſe appetite 
and digeſtion are weak, through relaxation; to 
thoſe who are afflicted with diſorders and acidi- 
ties in the ſtomach ; and, generally, in all caſes 
where ſtrengthening or ſtimulation is wanting. 
Confiderable precaution, however, is always ne- 
cellary; as there are many caſes, and _—_ 2 
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lateral circumſtances, under which the uſe of 
ftrongly-impregnated waters of any kind is ex- 
tremely injurious. _] remember to have heard a 
medical man, of Margate, when examined as a 
witneſs in the Court of Common Pleas, confeſs, 
that he ſuppoſed ſea-bathing to be as frequently 


hurtful as beneficial. 


Here I might conclude : but I have engaged 
in a taſk that will not be complete, unleſs [ 
ſay ſomething of ſulphureous ſprings, which 
form the other grand divifion of mineral waters. 
Theſe latter, to which deſcription thoſe of Bath 
belong, are recommended in a variety of caſes, 
and the principal precaution that is neceſſary, 
ſeems to be, a due care that the water be not too 
ſtrong, nor the quantity taken too great, for the 
conſtitution of the patient. 


My letter is growing abſolutely medical; but 


I ſhall bave quitted the ſubject, or ſo I flatter 


myſelf, before its length can offend; and, by 
way of apology for what is paſt, it will be ſafh- 
cient to remind the reader that I undertook to 
write a Tour of Health, as well as of Pleaſure. 
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Altringham — Cheſhire Tueſ. 
Amberley — Suſſex — 
Ambreſbury — Wultſh. Friday 
Ambleſide — Weſtm. Wedn, 
+ Amerſham — Bucks Tueſ. 
Ampthill — Bedf. Thurf, 
Ampthill — Linc. — 
1 Andover — Hants Satur. 
+ Appleby — Weſtm. Satur. 
Appledore — Kent Satur, 
- + Arundel — Suſſex W. S. 
St. Aſaph — Flint. Satur. 
Aſhbourn — Derb, Satur. 
+ Aſhburton _ Devon. Tu. S. 
Aſhby de la Zouch — Leic. Satur. 
Aſhford _ Kent Satur. 
Aſkri — Yorkſh. Thurſ, 242 
Atheriton — Warw. Tueſ. 10g ä 
Attleborough — Norfolk Thurſ. gg | 
Auburn — Wiltſh. Tue. 73 | 
Auſt Ferry — Glouc. — 127 
St. Auſtle — Cornw. Frida 242 
Axbridge — Somer, Thurl. 135 
Axminſter — Devon. Satur. 145 
+ Ayleſbury — Bucks Satur. 4⁰ 
| Aylesford — Kent — 34 
ö  Ayleſham — Norfolk Satur. 121 
| - Aynehoe — N.hamp, —— 68 
| Baddow — Eſſex 3 30 
| Bagſhot — Surr —— 27 
| Meth — Derb, Mond. 151 
| + Bala — Mer. Satur. 195 | 
Baldock — Hertf. Thurſ. 37 
Bampton _ — Oxford. Wedn, 70 
Bampton — Devon. Satur. 167 
+ Banbury — Oxford. Thurſ. 74 
® Bangor — Carn. Wedn. 246 
Barking _ Eſſex Satur. 9 
Bark way — Herts Satur. 35 
Barnard-Caftle — Durham Wedn. 246 
Barnby Moor — Nott. — 148 
Barnet * — Herts Mond. 11 
Barneſley — Torkſh. Wedn, 177 
Bar neſley — CGlouceſt.— 87 
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Devon. 
Lanc. 
Linc. 
Bedf. 
Suffolk 
Hants 
Somer. 
Suſſex 
Vorkſh. 
Bucks 
Angl. 
Suftolk 

* Wilts 
Devon. 
Vorkſh. 
Midd. 
Bedf. 
Wilts 
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Barbich 
Birmingham 
Biſhop's Aukland 
+ B:ſhop's Caſtle 
Biſhop Stortford 
Rifley * 
Bitford 
Blackburn 
St Blaiſe 
Blandford 

+ Bleching'y 
Blithe — 
Plyborough 
Rocking 
Boddedar 

+ Bod min 
Bolingbroke 
Roifover 
Boiton 
Bookhem 
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+ Poffiney 
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Brent 
Brentford « 
Brent wood 
Bre wood 
Brickhill 
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' Bridlington 

+ Bridport 

+ Brighthelmſtone 
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Brixworth 
Broad way 
Bromley 
Bromley Abbots 
Bromyard 
Broomſgrove 
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Bruton. 
Buckenham 

+ Buckingham 
Buddeſdale 
Bugden 
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Bungay 
Buntingford 
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Wilts 
Glouc. 
Camb. 
Cornw, 
Staff. 
Kent 
Glam. 
Card. 
Cumb. 
Carm. 
Carn. 


- Lanc, 


Werw. 


Somer. 
Norfolk 


Norfolk - 


Line. 
Hunt. 
York ſh. 
Yorkſh, 
Camb. 
Dorſet. 
Oxford. 
Derby. 
Somerſet. 
Kent 

O x{ord. 
Lane. * 
Dor ſet. 
Kent 
Camb. 
Staff. 
Devon. 
Bedford. 
Eſſex 
Glouc, 
Monm. 
Surry 
Bucks 
Hertf. 
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Durham 
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Camb. 


Friday 
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Tu. S. 
Satur. 
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Friday 
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Chewton _ Some1 ſet, — 121 
*, Chicheſter — Suſſex W. S. 63 
Chiddingfold — Sarry W. S. 41 
Chigwell * Eſſex — 11 
C himleigh — Devon. Thurſ. 193 
Chippenham — Camb. — 64 
+ Chippenbam — Wills Thurſ. 91 
Chipping- norton — Oxford. Wed. 77 
Chiſelhurſt — Kent — 11 
+ Chriſt- church — Hants Mond. 103 
Chriſtian Malford — Wins — 8 
Chorley — Lancaſh. Satur. ſer 
Chudleigh foo Devon. Satur. 18g 
Church 1 — Salop. Thurſ. 153 
+ Cirenceſter — Glouc, M. F. 90 
Clandon 2 Surry _— 
Clapham — Surry — | 
Clare — Suffolk Friday & 
Clay / _ Norfolk Satur. 126 
Claydon — Suffolk — 74 
Clear, St. — Carmar. — 21 
Cleobury — Salop. Thurſ, x go 
Cliffe — N. ham P · Tueſ. : 2 
+Clithero- — Lanc. Satur. arg 
Clown — Derbyſh, — 150 
Cobham — Surry — 20 
+ Cockermouth — Cumb. Mond. 299 
Coggeſhall — Eſſex Satur. 44 
1 Colcheſter — Eſſex W. 8. 51 
Coleſhill — Warw. Wedn. 103 
Coleſhill — Berks. — 74 
Colford — Glouceſt, Friday 12g 
Colnbraok — Bucks Wedn. 17 
Colne — Lanc. Wedn, 24 
Colney _ — Hertf. — 1 
Coltſworth — Linc. — 108 
St. Columb- — Corn. Thur. &# 
Collumpton — Devon. Satur. 164 
Comb-Martin — Devon. Satur. 179 
Congleton — Cheſhire Satur. 162 
+ Corfe Caftle — Dorſet. Thuiſ. 180 
Corb — Lincoln. Thur. go 
Cornhill — N. humb. — 331 
Corſham — Wilts — 97 
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Cheſhire 
Norfolk 
Devon. 
Merion. 
Yorkſh. 
Lincoln, 
Dorſet. 
Oxford. 
Kent 

E ſſe x 
Wilts 


- Norfolk | 


Salop, 
Yorkſh, 
Worceſt. 
Derbyſh 
Worceſt. 
Somerſet , 
Wa TW. 
E ex 
Bedf. 
Somerſet. 
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Durham 
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Empworth 
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Ewell 
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Eye 
Fairford 

_ Fakcnham 
Falmouth 
Fareham 
Farnborough 
Farningham 
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Feony Stratford 
Ferrybridge 
Ferryhill 
Fetcham 
Feverſham - 
Findon 
Filkard 
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Herts 
Kent 
Camb. 
Lincoln. 
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Eilex 
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Bucks 
Wilts 
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Frodlingham — Yorkſh., Thurf, 195 
Frome — Somerſet, Wedn. 104 
Fulham is Midd. — 5 : 
Gatnſborough. — Lincoln. Tuef. 150 
Garſtang — Lenc. Thurf. 223 
+ Gatton — Surry — 20 
St. Germains — Cornu. Friday 224 
Giſborn Gu Yorkſh. Mond. 220 
Giſborough _ Yorkſh, Mond. 249 
Gland lord Bridge — Lincoln. Thuwif. 156 
Glaſtonbury _ Somerſet, Tyuef. 126.' 
Glen — Þnecit, * 93 
® Glouceſter — Glonuc. W. S. 103 
Godalmin — . Surry Satur. 34 
Godmoenchgſter — Hunting. — 58 
God ſtone — Surry — 19 
Golzenna — Cornw, — 282 
Goſberton — Lincoln. — 109 1 
Goſport — Hants Satur, 79 
Goudhurſt — Kent Wedn. 43 
+ Grampound —— Cornw. Satur. 251 
+ Grantham — Lincoln. Satur. 110 
Graſſington — Yorkſh  — 188 
Graveſend — Kent W. S. 23 1 
Grays — Eſſex Thurſ. 24 | 
Greenwich — Kent W. 8. 5 
+ Grimſby: — Lincaln. Wedn. - 150 
Grimithorpe — Lincoln. — 108 
Grulam — Cheſhiie — 173 
+ Guildford — Surry Satur. 30 
Hackney — Midd. — 2 
Hadley — Suffolk Mond. 64 
Haleſworth — Suffolk Tueſ. 101 
Halifax — Vor kſh. Satur. 197 
Hallaton — Lic. Thurſ. 91 
Halton — Cheſhire Satur, 185 
Halſtead — Bes Friday 427 
Haltweſel — N. humb. Tuel. 318 
Hammerſmith — Mid d. W 4 
Ham pſtead — Midd. — 8 
Hampton — Gleuc. Thurſ. 100 
Hampton e Midd. — 1 


Harborough 
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Harborough — Tee. . Tack 84 : 
” Harding — Flintſh. an 189 L 
Harewood — York, — 201 l 
Harleigh — Merion. Satur. 223 j 
Harleſton — Norfolk Wedu, 2100 g 
Harling — Notfolk Tueſ. 88 1 
Harlow — Eſſe x Satur. 23 
Harold  - — _yBedf{. — 59 I 
Harrow on the Hill — Midd. — 1 
Hartland — Devon. Satur. 219 | 
Hartlepool — Durham Satur. 259 4 
+ Harwich — Eſſex Tueſ. 72 ] 
+ Haſlemere — Surry Tucſ. 45 ] 
Haſlingdon — Lane. Wedn, 200 | 
+ Haſtings | _ Suſſex W. S. 64 . 
Hatkeld Regis — Eſſex Satur. 30 , 
" Hatfield — Herts Thurſ. 20 
 Hatkeld — Vorkſh. — 163 
Hatherleigh — Devon. Friday 201 
Havant — Hants Satur. 65 
+ Haverford Weſt — Pemb. Tu. $. - ag: 
Haveril — Suffolk Wedn, 56 
Hawkſhead — Lanc. Mond. 274 
Hay — Breck. Satur. 151 
Haylſham — Suſſex Satur. 58 
Hay wood — Staff. — 131 
Hedingham Caſtle — Eflex 3 49 
Helmſley \ — Yorkſh, Sstur. 220 
Helmſton | — Suſſex Thurſ. 50 
+ Helſton — Corn. Mond. 274 
Hempſtead — Herts Thurſ. 23 
Henley {= Oxford, W. F. 8s. 35 
N Henley — Warw. Tueſ. 102 
I * Hereford — Heref. W.F,S. 133 
. _ Herling _ Norfolk — 87 
| + Hertford — Herts Satur, 21 
| 3 Hexham 8 — N. humb, Tueſ. 288 
| + Heydon — ; Yorkſh, Thurſ, 181 
| + Heyteſbury — Wilts — 93 
wee — Norfolk =— 138 
4 Highgate — Midd. — 4 
+ Higham Ferrers — N.hamp, Satur. 66 
| Highworth _—_ Wilts Wedn. 77 


— abs Hades ht *** 
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St. Hillary — Cornw. — 284 
Hillingdon — Mid. — 4 
Hilperton — Wilts — 118 
Himley — Staff. — 123 
Himorton —— Werw. — 82 

1 Hindůen — Wilts Thurſ. 97 
Hingham — Norfolk Satur. 97 
Hinkiey | — Leiceſt. Mond. 104 
Hitchin — Her:f. - Tueſ.:  - 45 
Hockerill — Ef-x * 30 

Hock lifſe — Bedf. — 38 
Hoddeſdon _ Hertf. Thurf, 17 
Hadnet | — Salop . — 138 
Holbeach — I, micoln. Thurſ. 209 
Holme — Cum}. Satur. 311 
Holmes Chapel — Cheſhire — 1686 

Holt — Norfolk Satur. 129 

Holt — Wilts — 1000 
Holyhead — Angle ſea — on: ops 
Halywell — Flint th. Friday ⁊co 

+ Honiton — Devon, Satur » '157 
Harnby — Lanc. Mond. 24 
Horncaſile — Lincoln. Satur 13 
Horrnchmch _ Eſſex _ 14 
Horndon — Eſſe x Satur. 28 
Hor nſey _ Yorkſh, Mond. 188 | 
3} Horſham — Suſſex Sat ur. 36 | 
Haulſworthy _ Devon, Sature / 815 N 
Hounſlow — Mod. Thurſ. 10 N 
Hovingham —— Vorkſun. — 23 
Weuden h — Vork ſh. Satur. 180 LE 
+ Hull. 1 — Vorkſh. Tu. S. 173 | 
Hungerford: — Rerks MWedn. 63 
Hunmanby — Vork ſh. Tueſ. 209 

* Hunjingdon — Huntirg. Satur. 6 
Huntley — Glouc. — 121 
Huntſpill hp Somerſet, — 147 
Huddersfield — Yorkſh, * Tueſ. 189 

F Hvthe , — Kent Satur. 69 

+ lichefter- — Somerſet, Wedn. 127 
Tford W a Eflex | © moat 4 
Ifiacomb 1 Devon. Satur. 187 
Umuuſter * — 


Somerſet, Satur. 143 
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lftey 
Ingateſtone 
Ingleton + 

+ Ilp{wich 
Ireby 
St. Juſt 

1 St. Ives 

St. Ives 
Iſlington 
ip“ 
Ivingho 
Ivetſey Bank 
Ivy Bridge 
Ixworth 
Kegworth 
Keighly 
Kelvedon 
Kendal 
Kenſington - 
Keſwick 
Kettering 
Kettlewell 
Keynſham 
Jew 
Kidderminſter 
Kidwelly 
Kilburn 
Kilgarren 
Kilham 
Kimbolton 

. Kineton 
Kingſbridge 
Kingſclear 
Kingſton 
Kingſton Inn 
Kinver - 
Kirkby Lonſdale 
Kirkby Moorſide 
Kirkby Steven 


EKirkham 


Kirkoſwald * 
Kirion Lind ſey 
1 Knareſborough 


Z// 


Berks 

E flex 
Sutfolk 
Cumb. 
Cornw, 
Cornw. 
Hunt. 
Midd. 
Oxford. 
Bucks 
Staff. 
Devon. 
Suffolk 
Leic. 
Yorkſh. 
Eſſex 
Weſtm. 


Cumb. 


N. hamp. 


Vorkſh. 


Somei ſet. 


Surry 
Worc. 
Carm. 
Midd. 
Pemb. 
York ſh. 


Hunting. 


Warw. 
Devon, 
Hants 
Sur 
Berks 
Staff. 
Weſtm. 
Yorkſh. 
Weſlm. 
Lancſh. 
Cumb. 
Lincoln, 


Yorkſh, 


Wedn, 


W. F. 8 
Thurſ. 


W. S. 
Mond. 


— 


Friday 


Friday 
Wed n. 


Satur, 
Satur. 


Friday 
Thurf. 


Thurſ. 
Tueſ. 
Wedn. 
Satur. 
Friday 
Tueſ. 
Satur. 
Tueſ. 
Satur. . 


Thu rl, 
Wedn. 


Mond. 


Tueſ. 
Thurſ. 
Satur. 
Wed. 


knghton 
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Knighton 
. Knotsford 
Krekirth 
Kyneton * 
Lamberhurſt 
Iamberhurſt 
Lambourn 
Lanbeder Vaur 
+ Lancaſter 
* Landaff 
Langport 
Langley, King's 
Lantriſſant 
Larlingford- 
Lavenham 
Lavington 
+ Launceſton 
Lea 
Learmouth 
Leatherhead 
8 Ge 
Ledbu 
Lee 7 5 
Leeds 
Leek 
+ Leiceſter 
Leigh 2 
Leighton Buzzard 
ming 
Lenham 
-+ Leominfler 
1 Leſkeard+ 
7 Leſtwithiel 
+ Lewes 
Leyburn , 
. Lewiſham 
Lidney | 
+ Lime 
Lincoln 
Linton 
Lippock 
For Litchfteld 
+ Liverpool 


LELLLEELLLELELLLLELLLETE FELL ITLELELELETITRE 


Radnor. 
Cheſhire 
Carn. 
Heref. 
Suſſex 
Kent 
Berks 
Radnor. 
Lanc. 
Glam, 
Somerſet, 
Herts 


Glam. , 


Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Wilts 
Cornw, 
Heref. 
N. humb. 
Surry 
Glouc. 
Here, 
Eſſex 
Yorkſh. 
Staff. 
Leiceſt. 
Lanc. 
Bedf. 
Yorkſh. 
Kent 
Heref. 


 Cornw. 


Cornw. 
Suſſex . 
Vorkſh. 
Kent 
Glouc. 
Dorſet. 
Lincoln, 
Camb. 
Hants 
Staff. 


Eanc. 


4 


Thurſ 0 
Satur. 
Wedn, 


Wedn, 


Friday 


Satur. 
Mond, 
Saur. 


Friday 


Tueſ. 
Wedn. 
Satur. 


Tueſ. 


Tueſ. 
Frid 
ering 


Friday - 


Satur. 


Wedn. 


Satur . 


Friday 


Thurf. 


Tu. F. 


Satur. 
Llanarth + : 


122 


292 
49 
46 

118 

20g 
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Llanarth 
Llanbeder 
Llancharn 
Llandilovaur 
Llanerchymead 


+ Llanely 
+. Llangadoc 


Llangollen 
Llamdlos 
Llanrooſt 
Llanymdovry 
Llanwſt 


- Llanſawel 


Llantriſſent 
Llanvyling 
Llangharn 


- Loddon 


Longnor 
Longtown 
Loughborough 
Louth ' 
Loweſtoff 
+ Ludlow 
+ Luggerſhal 
Luton 
on 
m ph 
+ Lymington 
+ Lynn 
Tyngton 
Lyſton 
Macclesfield 
Machynleth 
Maidenbradiey 
Maid enhead 
+ Maidſtone 
+ Malden 


 Mallin 


Matmſbury 


© Malpas 


+ Malton 


_  Malwood 


"I y da N _ 1 
Ly J * — 
* \ 


LILLE FELT FATETFTTFEFE TOTAL THTETTTTTIITTIIENI 


Card, 
Card. 
Carm. 
Carm. 
Angleſea 
Carm. 
Carm. 
Deabigh, 
Mom. 
Denbigh. 
Carm. 
Car m. 
Glam. 
Mont. 
Carm. 
Norfolk 
Staff. 
Cumb. 
Leic. 
Lincoln. 


Suffolk 


Tueſ, 213 
Tuef, 199 
Friday 230 
Tueſ. 196 
Wedn, 264 
Tueſ. 217 
Thurſ, 18g 
— 179 
Satur. 180 
Tuel. 228 
W.S. 180 
Tueſ. 229 
— 197 
Friday 166 
Tueſ. 179 
Friday 233 
Friday 114 
= 162 
Thurſ, go8 
Thurſ; 109 
W.S. 148 
Wedn. 117 
Mond. 1 38 
_ 75 
Mond. 32 
Thurſ. 88 
2 92 
Thedk —_— 
tur. 
Tu. 8. 98 
Thur * 246 
Satur. 210 
Mond. 278 
M ond. 1 98 
— 105 
_ 26 
urſ. 
Satur. 3 
Satur, 30 
Satur. 95 
Mond "th 165 
Tu. S. 215 


Mancheſter 


IN 


Mancheſtcr 
Manningtree 
Mansfield 
March 
Maresfield 

. Margate 
Market Raiſin 
1 Marlborough 
+ Marlow 
Marſham 
Marſhfic ld 
Martock 
Matlock 
Maſham 

+ St, Mawes 


+ Melcomb Regis 


Melford 
Melk ſham 


Mekon Mowbray 


Mendleſham 
Meon Stoke 
Merazion 
Mere 
Meriden 
Merrington 
Merroe 
Methwold 
+ $t. Michael 
Micheldean 
Middleham 
Middleton 
Middlewich 
+ Midhurſt 


+ Milbourn Port 


Mildenhall 
Milton 
Milton Abbey 
Mims \ k 
+ Minehead 
Miftley Thorn 
Mitcham 
Madbury 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


* 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
— 
— 
— 
ani 
— 
— 
— 
— 
—_— 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
a” 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


Lanc. 
Eſſex 
Nott. 
Camb. 
Suſſex 
Kent 
Lincoln. 
Wilts 
Bucks 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
Somerſet. 
Derby. 
Yorkſh, 
Cornw, 
Dorſet. 
Suffolk 
Wilts 
Leic. 
Suffolk 
Hants 
Cornw. 
Wilts 
Warw. 
Durham 
Surry 
Norfolk 
Cornw. 
Glouc. 
Vorkſh. 
Lanc. 
Cheſhire 
Suſſex 
Somerſet. 
Suffolk 


Kent 


Dor ſet. 
Herts 
Somerſet. 


Satur. 
Tueſ. 60 
Thurſ, 140 
Friday 79 
Thurſ. 149 
Satur. 75 
Satur. 32 
Tueſ. 104 
23 1 38 
—_ 104 
Tueſ. 220 
— 266 
Tu. F. 130 4 
Tuef. - 60 
Tueſ. 107 
Tueſ. 81 
— 65 
Thur. 283 
Tueſ. 102 
249 
Tueſ. 87 
80 247 
Mond. 117 
— 229 
— 190 
Tueſ. 167 
Thur. 580 
u 115 
Friday 70 
Satur. 42 
Tueſ. 113 
Wedn. 161 
— 61 
— 4g 
Thurſ. 203 
+ Monmouth 
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+ Monmouth — Monm- Satur. a28 
+ Montgomery — Montg. Tueſ. 164 
Moreton — Devon. Satur. 184 
+ Morpeth _ N.humb, Wedu. 287 
Morton — Clouc. Tuel. 83 
© Mould — Flintſh. Wedn. 20 
Mountſorrel — Leic. Mond. 105 
Namptwich — Cheſhire Satur. 162 
Nas darth _ Pemb, Wedn: 23» 
Neath — Glam. Satur, 20 
Needham — Suffolk Wedn. 73 
St. Neots _ Hunting. Thurf. 50 
Nelton — Cheſhire — 193 
Netherſtowy — Somerſet Thurſ. 151 
Nettle:zed — Oxford, += 40 
+ Newark — Notting. Wedn. 124 
Newborvugh — Angleſea Tueſ. 258 
Newbury — Berks Thurſ. 36 
| Newcaſtle — N.humb. Tu. S. 272 
Newcaſtle — Staff. Mond. 149 
Newcaſtle — Carm. Friday 219 
Newenden — Kent — 53 
Newent — Glouc. Friday 113 
Newhaven — Suſſex — 56 
Newin — Carn. Satur. 250 
Newington — Midd, — 3 
Newmarket — Camb. Tharſ. 61 
Newmarket — Flintſh, Satur. 206 
Newnbam — Glouc. Friday 113 
1 Newport — Hants W. 8s. 92 
Newport — Cornw. — 215 
Newport — Monm. * Satur, 132 
Newport — Pemb. Satur. 235 
Newport — Salop. Satur, 140 
Newport Pagnel — Bucks Satur. 52 
Newton — Lanc. Satur. 189 
Newton — Hants — AY 
Newion — Salop. — 14 
Newton Buſhel — Devon. Wedn. 188 
Newtowu — Montg. Satur. 169 
| Neyland - — Suffol Friday 37 
+ Northallerton — Yorkſh. Wedn, 223 
+ Northampton — N. amp. Satur. 66 
; North 
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North C 
1 
Northlech 
Northo1 
Northwich 
Norwich 
+ Nottingham 
Nuneaton 
Nutley 
Oakingham 
Odiam 
Off ham 
Okcham 
+ Okcham 
Ongar 
+ Orford 
Ormſkick 
Orton 
Oſmondſtone 
Oſweſtry 
Oſyth, St. 
Otley 
Ottery, St. Mary's 
Oulney 
Oundle 
Overton 
Oxford 
Paddington 
Padftow 
Painſwick 
Parkgate 
Patrington 
Pembridge 
+ Pembroke 
Penkridge 
Fenmouruay 
Penrice 
Penrith ; 
Tt Penryn 
_Fensford 
- Penzance 
Pei ſebꝛidge 
Pei hoe 


III 


Somerſet Tu. S. 
Kent 3 
Glouc, Wedn. 
Flintſh, 8 
Cheſhiſe Friday 
Norfolk W. F. S 
Nott. W. F. S 
War w. Satur. 
Suſſex — 
Berks Tueſ. 
Hants Satur. 
Kent . 
Rutland, Satur. 
Devor. Satur. 
Eſſex Satur.. 
Suffo!k Mond. 
Lanc. Tueſ. 
Weſtm. Wedn. 
Norfolk — 
Salop Wedn. 
Eſſex — 
Yorkſh. Tueſ. 
Devon. Tuef, 
Bucks Mond. 
N. hamp. Satur. 
Hanis — 
Oxford. W. S. 
Midd. — 
Corn w. Satur. 

__ Glove. Tueſ. 
Cheſhire. — 
Vork ſh. Sat ur. 
Heref. Tueſ. 
Pemb. 5 Satur. 
Statt. Tueſ. 
Merion. — 
lam. Thurſ. 
Cumb. Tueſ. 
Cornv. W. F. S 
Someſet Tue. 
Cor W. Thurf. | 

Du him — 
Were. Tueſ. 


194 
191 
146 
235 
128 


233 


218 


284 
266 
118 
288 


237 
102 


Peter bo: ough 


* 


— — 
2 


— — — 
2 


* 6e! a —— 1 0 
w—_ U P nnen. WAE —„— tomy „ ——ů— 
- 4 


r * 
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* Peterborough 
+ Petersfield 
Petherton 


Pet worth 


Philips Norton 


Pickering 


Pillerton 
Plymouth 
Plympton 

Pockiington 


Poleſworth 


+ PontretraCt 


-Ponty Poole 
'F Poote 

" Porlock 

+ Port{mouth 
Patton 


Poulton 


Preſcot 


Preſteign 
+ Preiton 


Prittlewell 
Puckeridge 
Pulhely 


Putney 


Quat 1 

F Queenborough 
Queenhope 

+ Radnor 


Ragland 
Ramſay 

. Ramſgate 

' Ravenglaſs 


Rayleigh 


7. Reading 
Redbourn 


+ Retford 
Redruth 
Reepeham 
Rhayadergowy 
+ Richmond 
Richmond 


| Rickmani{worth 


eee 


N. hamp. 


Hants 


Somerſet. . 


Suſſex 


Somerſet. 


Yorkſh, 


Warw. 
Devon, 
Devon. 


Vorkſh. 


Warw. 


Yorklh. 


Monm. 
Dorſet. 


S>merlct. 


Hants 


Bedford. 


Lanc. 
Lanc. 


Radnor, 


Lanc. 
Eſſex 


Hertf. — 


Carn. 
Surry 
Salop 
Kent 


Flintſh. 
Radnor 
Monm. 


Hunt. 
Kent 
Cumb. 
Effex 
Berks 
Hertf. 


Notting. 
Corn w. 
Norfolk 
Radnor. 
Yorklh. 


Surry 
Hertf. 
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Satur. 

Satur.; 
Satur. 
Satur. 
Mond. 
Thurſ. 


Th. S. 


Satur. 
Mond. 
Tueſ. 
Satur, 
W. F. S. 


— — 


— —— 


Weda. 


— — 
— — 


M. Th. 


* 
Tharſ. 


Satur. 
Sarur, 
Satur. 


Satur. 


— 


Satur, 


Satur. 


Wedn. 
Satur. 


— — 


Satur. 


18 


Ringwood 


Ringwood 
Ripley 
Ripley 
Rippon 
. 
Riverhead 
Rochdale 
* Rocheſter 
Rochford 
Rockingham 
Roding, High 
+ Romney 
Roſs 3 
Rothbury 
Rotherfield 
Rotherbam 
Rothwell 
Royſton 
Ruabon , 
Rugby 
Rugely 
Rumford 
Rumſey 
Ruſhden 


Ryegate 
L. den 
* Saliſbury 
+ Saltaſh 
Saltfleet 
Salt Hill 
Sandbach 
1 Sandwich 


t Sarum (Old) 


Sawbtridgeworth 
Sax mundham 


1 Scarborough | 


Schole 
+ Seaford 
Sedberg 


Secching 
Seiby 


Vol. VI. 


= * " Ca — 2 * 
a, 
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Dd 


Hants 


Yorkſh. 


Surry 


Yorkſh. 


Bucks 
Kent 
Lanc. 
Kent 


E ſſe x 


N. hamp. 


E lex 
Kent 
Heref. 


N. humb, 


Suſſex 


Yorkſh. 
N. hamp. 


Hertf. 
Denb. 
Warw. 
Staff. 
Eſſex 
Hants 


N. hamp. 


Denb, 
Suſſex 
Surry 
Eſſe x 
Wilts 


Cornw, 


Linc, 
Bucks 


Cheſhire 


Kent 
Wilts * 
Herts 
Suffolk 


Yorkſh. 
Norfolk 


Suſſex 


*%% 


Weſtmor- 


Norfolk 
Yorkſh. 
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Wedn. 96 
Friday 207 
24 
Thurſ. 209 
Satur. * 37 
— 22 
Tuef, 195 
Frida 30 
Thurk, 49 
Thurf, 85 
Thurſ, 70 
. Thurf. 118 
— 302 
— 85 
Mond. 162 
Mond. 79 
Wedn. 37 
Mond. 182 
Satur. 85 
Tueſ. 126 
Wedn, 12 
Sstur. 74 
WE 64 
Mond. 204 
W. S. ) 
Tucf, 22 
Satur. 43 
Tu. S. 82 
Satur, 220 
Satur. 164 
21 
'Thurf. - 262 
W. S. 67 
— 8a 
— 27 
Thurſ. © 89 
Th. S. 238 
W 2s 94 
e . 69 
— 268 
Tueſ. 93 
Mond. 182 
Sel ſoe 


9 
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Selſoe — Bed ford. . 8 
Sctile — Yorkſh. Tueſ. 8 
Sevenoaks — Kent Satur. 8 
+ Shaftſbury — Dorſet. Satur, 4 
Shape — _Weſimor — 8 
Sheepwaſh — Devon. _ 5 
Shefheld — Vork ſh. Tueſ. 8 
Sheftord — Bedford, Friday 8 
Shefford * Berks — « 
Sheffnal — Salop. Friday « 
Shepton Mallet ow Somer. Friday s 
Sherborn — Dorſet. Th. S. c 
Sherburne may Yorkſh. Satur. 181 | 
Shipſton — Worceſ. Friday 83 
Soreham — Suſſex Satur. 56 
Shrewſbury __ Sa'lop., W.T.S 138 
Shrwenbam — Berks — 77 
Shooter's Hill — Kent _ 7 
© Sidmouth, — — — 161 
Sittingbourn — ent — 41 
Skipton .., —_ Yorkſh, Satur. ' 222 
Sleaford 5 — Linc. Mond. 116 
Slough + — Bucks — 22 
Smarden — Kent Friday 35 
Snaith * Vorkſh. Friday 174 
Snettiham — Norfolk Friday 110 
Sodbury — _ Glouc, Thurl, 112 
j Soham — Camb. Satur. 71 
i Solikul 1 Warw. 7 
Somerton — Somerſet, Tuel. 129 
Southam — Warw. Mond. 83 
+ Southampton — Hants T.Th.S 77 
South Church — Eſſex — 43 \ 
| Southgate — Midd. — 7 
Somtull _ * Bed ford. mou 44 
Sou: hminſter — Eſſex vs 48 
South Molton — Devon. Satur. 180 
+ Southwark — Surry Daily 
| Southwell — Notting. Satur. 138 
 _  Southwold — Suffolk Thur. 104 
Spalding — Linc. Tueſ. 193 
| Spilſpy — Line, Mond. 137 
nl 1 Stafford — Staff. Satur. 136 
0 ; Staines 
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Staines — 
Stainton 
Sta!bridge 

+ Stamtord 
Stratford, Stony 
Standon 
Stanhope 
Stanley 

S anmore 
Staple ford 
Steeple Aſhton 
Stevenage 

+ Steyuing 
Stilton 

+ S ockbridge 
Stockport 
Stockton 
Stokegomer 
Stokelley 
Stoken Church 
Stone 

Stone Crouch 
Stoughton * 
Stourbridge 
Stow © \ 
Stowey 

Stow Market 
Standiſh 
Stratford upon Avon 
Stratton 
Stratton 

Strat tord 
Stratford, Fenny 
Stretſord 
Stretton 
Stroud 

Stroud 
Sturminſter 

+ Sudbury 
Sunbury 
Sunderland © 
Sutton 

Sutton 


— 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
— 
— 
— 
— — 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
— 
—— 
— 
ex 


Middf. 


Lincoln. 


Dorſet, 
Lincoln, 
Bucks 
Herif, 
Durham 
Glouc. 
Middſ. 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Hertf. - 
Suſſex . 
Hunt. 
Hants 
Cheſhire 
Durham 


Somerſet, 


Vork ſh. 
Oxford. 


Stafford. 
Kent 


Hunt. 
Worceſ. 


G louce . 


Somerſet. 


Suffolk 
Lancaſh. 
Warw. 
Cornw. 
Norfolk 
Eſſex 
Bucks 
Suffolk 
Linc. 
Glouceſ. 


_ Kent 


Dorſet 
Suffolk 
Midd. 


Durham 


Hants 
Surry 


Friday 
Mond. 
Tueſ. 
M. F. 
Friday 
Friday 
Tuel. 
Satur. 
— 


Friday I 
Wedn, 


— — 


Thurſ. 


Friday 


Wedn. 


Satur. 


Tueſ. 


—— 


— 
Frida 
Thur * 
Tueſ. 
Thurſ. 
Thurſ, 
Tueſ. 
Mond. 
Friday 
Friday 
Satur. 
Friday 


— — ů 


——— 


a 
- 
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Sutton Colfield — Warw. Mond. 
Swatf ham — Norfolk Satur. 
Swanſey — — W. S. 
Swindon — Wilts Mond. 
Tadcaſter — Yorkſh, Thurl. 
Talke — Staff. — 
+ Tamworth —— Staff, Satur. 
+ Tamworth _ Warw. Satur. 
Tarrington — Suſſex Satur. 
| Tatterihall — Linc. Friday 
+ Taviſtock — Devon. Satur. 
+ Taumon — Somer. W. S. 
Teddingion — Midd. — 
Tenbury — Worceſ. Tueſ. 
Tenby — Pemb.ſj. W. S. 
Te terden — Kent Friday 
Tetbury — Glouc, Wedn. 
Tei ſworth — Oxford. — 
+ Tewkſbury — Glouc. Satur. 
Thame — Oxſord. Tueſ. 
Thatcham. — Bucks —— 
Thaxted — Eſſe x Friday 
Theal — Berks — 
+ Thetford — Norfolk Satur. 
+ Thriſk — Yorkſh, Mond, 2 
Thorn — Yorkth, Wedn, 
Th6r:bury — G'ovc. Satur. 
Thorucy — Camb. Tae. 
Thrapfton — N. hamp. Tueſ. 
Tickhi!l — Yorkſh, Friday 
Tideſwell . — Derby. Wedn. 
Tilbury Fort — Eſſex — 
Tillingham — Eſſex — 
Tinu head _ Wilts — 
Tinmouth — N. hum. 
| + Tiverton — Devon. Tueſ. 
1 Topſham — Devon. Satur. 
| Torperly — Cheſhire — 
« Torrington — Devon. Satur. 
" + Towels ' _ Devon. Satur, 
© Torreritige — Herts — 
i Towceſter — N. hamp. Tueſ. 
| Trecaſtle —— Breck. — 
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Tregarron —— Card. Thurſ. 20g 
+ Tregony — Coruw. Satur. . 250 
Trentham — Staff. — 145 
Tring — Heref. Friday 31 
Trowbridge — Wiltſh, Satur. 99 
I Truro — Cornw, WS. 257 
Tuddington — Bedf. Satur. 39 
Tunbridge _ Kent Frilay 30 
Tunbridge-Wells — Kent — 35 
Tutbury — Staff. Tueſ. 138 
Tux ford — Nott. Mond. 137 
Twickenham — Midd. — 11 
Twyford — Berks * 34 
Twyſord — Hants —. 67 
Uckfield — Suſſex — 43 
Ulverton — Lanc. Mond. 268 
Upminſter ace Eſſex” 15 
Uppingham — Rutland. Wedn. 90 
Up on — Worc. Thurſ. 111 
a Uiſke — Monmg Mond. 1 39 
Vitoxeter — Staff. Wedn. 136 
Uxbridge — Midd. Thurſ. 1g 
Wainfleet — Linc. Satur. 234 
Wakefield — Vorkſh. Th. F. 185 
Wakeing — Eſſex — 41 
+ Wallingford — Berks Friday 35 
Walmsford — N. hbamp. 2 
Walſal — Staff. Tueſ. 116 
Walſham — Norfolk Thurfſ. 22g 
Walſingham — Norfolk Friday 117 
Waltham 5 Hants 94 72 
Waltham — Leic. Thurf, 118 
Waltham Abbey — Eſſe x Tueſ. 12 
Waltham Croſs — Rent. Tueſ. 11 
Walthamſtow — Eſſex . 6 
Walton 1 Surry — 18 
Wand ſworth Go Surry — 6 
Wans ford — N. hamp, — 84 
Wanſtead — Eſſex — 8 
Wantage + — Berks Satur. 60 
Wardbridge — Cornw. Satur. 242 
Ware — Hertf. Tueſ. a2 
+ Wareham — Dorſet. Satur. 115 
S Dd 3 8 Warminſter 
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Warminſter 
Wa:rkeworth 
Warriugton 
Warſdale 

4 Warwick 
Watchet 
Wat ford 
Wailington 
Watling Street 
Watton » 
Weatherby 
Weighton 
Weldon 
Welling 
Wellingborough 
Wellington 


Wellington 
Wells 


N55 Wells 
elſh pool 
3 
Wem 
+ Wendover 
+ Wenlock 
Wentbridge 
+ Weobly 
Werrington 
Weſtbury 
Weſtlooe 
* Weſtminſter 
— 
eybrid ge 
Weyhill l 
+ Weymouth 
Wheatly Bridge 
Whitby £ 
+ Whitchurch 
Whuchurch 
Whitchaven 
Whittingham 
Wickham 
Wickham 
Wickware + 
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Wilis 
N. humb. 
Lanc. 
Cumb. 
Warw. 
Somer, 
Herts 
Oxford. 
Salop 
Norfolk 
Yorkfh.. 
Yorkſh, 
N. hamp. 
Kent 
N. hamp. 
Salop 
Somer. 
Norfolk 
Somer. 
Mont. 
Hertf. 


Salop 


Bucks 
Salop 
Yorkſh, 
Heref. 
-Linc. 
Writs 
Cornu. 
Midd. 
on 

u 
roi 
Dorſet. 
Oxford. 
Vorkſh. 
Hants 
Salop 
Cumb P 
N. humb. 
Hants 
Suffolk 


Glouceſt, 


Tu. F. 


wy 


Satur. 
Friday 
Friday 
Tueſ. 


— —— 


Mond. 


+ Wigan 
Wigton 
Willey 

+ Wilton 
Wimbourn 


Wincanton 


Winchcomb 
+ Winchelſea 
* Wincheſter 
+ Windſor 
Winſlow 
Winſter 
Wirkſworth 
Wiſbich 
Wiſton 
Witham 
Witney 
Wivel ſcomb 
Wivenhoe 
Woking 
Wolſingham 
Wooburn 
Wooburn 
Wood bridge 
Wood ford 

+ Woodſtock 
Woolpit 
Woolavington 
Wooler 


Woolverhampton 


Woolwich 
* Worceſter 
Wore 


+ Workington 


Workſop 
Worited ©”, 
Wotton 

Wotton 

+ Wotton Baſſet 
Wovenden 
Wrexham 
Wrinton 


Wrotham 
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Fenn 


Lanc. 
Cumb. 
Wilts 


- Wilts 


Dorſet. 
Somerſet. 
Glouceſt, 
Suſſex 
Hants 
Berks 
Bucks 
Derbyſh. 
Derbyſh. 
Camb. 
Pemb. 
Eſſex 
Oxford. 
Somerſet. 
Eſſex 
Surry . 
Durham 
Redf. 
Bucks 
Suffolk 
Efſex 
Oxford. 
Suftolk 
Somerſet. 
N. humb. 
Stafford 
Kent 
Worceſt, 


_ Salop . 


Cumb. 
Nott. 
Norfolk 
Glouceſt. 
Yorkſh, 
Wilts - 
Bucks 
Denb. 
Somerſet. 
Kent 


M. F. 1 
Tueſ. 3 
— 88 
Wedn. 85 
Friday 103 
Wedn. 112 
Satur. 
Satur. 82 
3 66 
Satur. 22 
Tueſ. 51 
Satur. 148 
Tueſ. 139 
Satur. 89 
Satur. 238 
Tueſ. 38 
Thur. 68 
Tueſ. ; £58 
——_— 
Tueſ. 28 
2 260 
rida 2 
Fedny.. 
Wedn. 77 
Tueſ. 63 
Thurſ. 64 
— 140 
Thurſ. 317 | 
Wedu. 124 | 
Friday 10 
W. F. S8 111 I 
3 1 55 
Wedn. * — | 
Satur. 121 
Friday 108 | | 
— 189 ö 
Thul. 87 | 4 
2 2 
M. Tb. 188 3 
Tueſ. 129 | 
Tuel- 8 2 
+ Wycomb ' Þ}| 


— 
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' + Wycomb, High 
Wye — 

. Wyndham 
+ Yarmouth 
+ Yarmouth 
Yarum 

; Yaxlcy 

Yeor!:! 

Vork 

Yoxturd 
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Bucks 


Kent 


Norfolk 
Hants 

Norfolk 
Yorkſh. 


Hunting. 


Somerſet. 
Yorkſh. 
Suffolk 


F. iday 2 
Thur. 5 
Friday 100 
Friday 100 
Sator, 123 
Thurf. 240 
LL l. 77 
Friday 123 
Th. S. 197 
— 93 
INDEX 


ee e 


INDEX 


TO THE 


Antiquities, Historical Particulars, 
Anecdotes, Curiosities, &c. 


PARTICULARLY NOTICED IN THE 


TOUR OF 


LONDON. 


— 


IL | 
BBEY of St. Mary of 
the Graces, 107. 
Abbey of St, Peter, Weſt- 
minſter, 23, 
Admiralty- Office, 39. 


Albemarle, or Newcaſtle- 


houſe, 76. 

Aldermen, when firſt ap- 
pointed in London, 7. 

Aldgate, gg. 

Almonry, g2; 

Andrews, Launcelot, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, curious 
anecdote of, 19. 

Apothecaries Hall, 84. 

Artillery Ground, 94. 

Aſtley's Theatie, 15. 

Aſylum, 14. 

B. 

Bakewell's Hall, 138. 

Bank of England, 143- 

Baynard Caſtle, 190. 

Banquetting-houſe, 37- 

Barber Surgeon's Hall, 91. 

Barbican, 89. | : 

Bathurſt, Lord, his houſe, 45 

Rear Garden, 17. 

Rell Sayage, 85. 

Bermond ſey-ſtreet, 21. 

Billingſgate, 109. 


Black Friars, or Domiaicans, 
83. 
Blackfriars Bridge, 82. 
Blood, anecdote of, 47. 
Bloomſbury, 63. 
Bond-ſtreet, 43- 
Bordelln, 18. . 
Brazen Image, the firſt caſt 
in England, 25. — 
Bridewell, 80. 
Brittſh Circi, 17. 
Britiſh Muſeum, 6g. 
Bubbles, 145 
Buckingham-houſe, 46- 
Buckleſbury, 139. 
Burleigh-houſe, 3g. 
Burliugton-houſe, 43 
C 


Carthuſian Monks, 74. 
Cathedral of St. Paul, 123. 
Cavendilh-ſquare, 44. 
Chancery-lane, 59. +» —» 
Chapel, Henry VIIch's. 30. 
Chapter-houſe, ge. 8 
Charing-crofs, 39. 
Charter- houſe, 7g. 
Chauntry, 29. 
Cheapſide, 139. 
Clarendon-houſe, 46. 
Clink, or Manor of South- 
wark, 19. 
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tory of Artificial Stone, 11. 
Cock- lane Ghoſt, 67. 
Cockſpuryſticet, 42. 
College of Phyſicians, 121. 
Condvits, 62, 135. 

Court of Requeits, 35. 
Cripplegate, 99. 
Croſbie-houſe, 147. 
Croſs 99. 127, 135. 
Cratched Friars, 101: 
. Garden, 13. 
Cuſtom-houſe, 108. 
Churches, Allhallow, Bark- 
ing, 101. 


 — Chriſt, Newgate-ſtreet, 


— New, in the Strand, 55. 


— St. Alban's, Wood- tr. 
90. 


— —  Alphage, i. 
—- Andrew's, Holborn, 


67. 
Andrew Underſhaft, 


143- : 

—— Bartholomew the 
Greater, K 

Botolph, Aldgate, 

— Bride's, 80. 12 oy 

Catharine Cree, 143. 

— Clement Danes, 56. 

—— Dunſlao's, Fleet-ſt. 


78. 
Dunſtan's, Stepney, 
105. ö 
Egidius, go. 
Faith, 124. 


— George's, Bloomſ- 
bury, 64. 
George's, Hanover- 
- ſquare, 44- ES 
c George's, Southwark 
16. 


—— Helen's the Great, 
149 


L E pe &; i AO} 


= 


|, INDEX, 
. Coade, Mrs, her Menufac- 


Church, St. James's, 47. 
22 Lambeth, 23 
agnus, 11. 
Margaret's, Weſt- 
minſter, 32. 
—— Martin's in the Fields 


49+ 
—— Mary le Bow, 135. 


—— Petrus ad Vincula, 


104. 
———— Sepu'chre's, 88. 


+ 


— Stephen, Walbrook, 
LO. 
White Chapel, 


Dead man's Place, 19- 


Denmark-houle, 15. 
Devil Tavern, 58. 
Devonſhire-houſe, 45. 
Difiilleries, vaſt, .late Sir J. 
Mawbey 8, 13 
Dockhead; 110. 
Doctor's Commons, 132. 
Dog-houſe, 93. 
Draper's Hall, 145. 
Drury-houſe, 55. 
Drury-lane Theatre, 56. 
Duke's Place, 98. 
Durham Yara, 30. 
Dwarf to Charles I. Ancc« 
dote of, 8. 
E. 
Edward I. inſpeRtion of his 
remains, 26. 
Admoniſhed in a 
viſion,” 101. 
Ely-houſe, 66. » 
Emerſon, William, a dwarf, 
figure of, 19. 
Exeer-exchange, 58. 
Exeter-houle, 36. 
F. 


Famous Preachments by ore 


der. of Henry vIII. 128. 
Fatal Veſpers, 84. 


INDEX, 


Fenchurch-ſtreet, 1 50. 
Firſt regular Banker, 134. 
Fiſhmonger's Hall, 116. 
Fleet-ditch, 81. 
Fleet-priſon, 82. 

- Fleet-ſtreet, 78. 

G. 

Gallant action of Edmund 

 _ Oſborne, 113. 5 

Gaſcoigne, Judge, his ſpirit- 
ed conduct, 17. 

George- ſtreet, Hanover · q. 44 

Gigantic Porter to Charles I. 
Anecdote of, 87. 

Globe Theatre, 22. 

Goldſmith's Hall, 133. 

Great Brewerits, 105. 

Great-houſe of Black Friars, 

, : 

Greſham, Sir Thomas, his 

bequeſts, 146. 

Grey Friars, 71. 

Grub-ſtreet, 91. 

Golden- ſquate, 43. 

Good man's-fields Theatre, 
100, $0” "I 

Guildhall, 137. 

H. 
Hanover-ſ{quare, 44- 
Hatton-ſtreet, 66. | 
Henry, Prince of Wales, 

committed to the King's 
Bench, 17, | 
Herald's College, 132. 
Hound ſditch, 98. WE 
Houſe of Commons, 38. 
Houſe of Lords, g4- . 
Houſe of Sir Thomas Gre- 
- ſham, 146. By 
Hofpital, St. Bartholomew's, 
70. 
A cethlem, 93. 
— Chriſtchuich, 71. 
St. Catharine's, 104. 
— St. George's, 45. 
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Hoſpital, Guy's, 20. 
— St. Thomas of Acon, 
138. 
— t. Thomas's, 20. 
— St. Luke's, 94. : 
Magdalen, 13. 
Weltminſter Lying- 
in, 14. $i 
Hughes's Theatre, 15. 
Hudſon's-bay Houſe, 
Hyde Park, 15. 
. © I. 


Jeruſalem Chamber, g2 
Inns of Court, Clement's, 56 
Clitford's, 59 
— Furaval's, 65 
Gray's, 65 
——— Lincoln's, 69 
—— Scrjeant's, 59 
— — Staple, 66 
Temple, Inner and 
Middle, 58 
Thavies, 65 
K. 
King's Bench Priſon, 17 
Knights Templars, 57 
Koningſmark Count, 47 
L 


Lambeth, hiſtorical 
lars of, 8 
Leadenhall-ſtreet, 142 
Leiceſter. fields, 42 
Limehouſe, 107 
Lincoln's-inn Chapel, 60 
Lincoln's-inn Fields, ib. 
Lindeſey-houſe, 61 
Loke in Southwark, 22 
Lompbard-ſtreet, 149 
Londou- bridge, 110 


particu - 


London, ſtate of, from the 


deſcent of Julius Cæſar to 
the firſt departure of the 


Roma. 8, i=; ; from the © 
Saxon invaſion to the time 


of Seb-1t, 31 in the reign.” 


- 


1 Tow 


BD 


*  Marthaiſca Priſon, 17 


; 2 - don, 7 


Neu-tiver Head, 56 
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of Alfred, 5; "of Canute, } Palace of Charles dne 
6; of the . ee ib. ;] duke of Suffolk, 16. 

of Richard 1. and John, 9; | Pall Mall, 42 


of Hemry III. and his fon, | Paris- garden Playhouſe, 17 
id. Paul's Croſs, 127 
M. 


f N Picadilly, 43 
Manſion-houle, 140 Picard, Sir Henry, his me- 
Marlborough - houſe, 42 


morable Feaſt, 117 
Pindar, Sir Paul, intereſling 
account of, 147 
Poſt. office, 149 
Priory of Black Canons, 69 
of Carthuſians, 74 
of St. John of Jeru- 
falem, 75 


"Mary, Qucen of James TE 
ſad example of fallen Ma- 
jeſty, 9 

May Fair, 44 

Mayor, firſt cleted, for Lon- 


Merchant Taylor's Hall, 144 


> Mews, the King's, 40 Q. 
Mill Bank, 23 Queenhithe, 05 19 


Minoties, 100 2 
Mint, Southwark, 16 
"Mint, managed by Sharing: 


ton, 31 * 


— 


River Thames, its riſe, 1 51 


Rolls, 9 


Montague-houſe, 63 Royal Exchange, deſcription | 
Monument, 114 of, 141 a 
Moorgate, 92 Rullel, Lord, 61, 66 

W 8. 
Newgate, 86 St. George's Fields, 13 
Newgate-ſtreet, 87 — Helena, 1438 


— Jemes's Palace, 0 
— NMartin's-le-grand, 134 
2 8 s Dock, 22 

aliſbury- court 
SauQuary, 32 da 
Savoy, 52 


Scotland Tard, 39 


New- river Company, 77 
Nonhomberland- houſc, 49 


Old Bailey, 1 5 

Oldcaſtle, Sir John, his creed 
death, 62 

Old Jewry, 139 


Old Standard, 196 nate one, 143 
* -Omiſlion in the Seveth Com- Sheriffs, origin of their ap- 
maudment, where made, . poirument, 7 
85 Shoreditch, from whom 
3 named, 97 ; 
Painted Chamber, 35 Shore, Jane, her penance, 126 


Sion College, qi 
Stlithfeld, Hiſtorical Ac 4 


Painter Stainers, 120 
Palace Vard, New, 33 


— dla, 35 count of, 68 


St. Mary Spittle, 96 ü 


-courſe, 132 


| Shaft, or Maypole, unſortu- 


ö 


"I JA 


„ N en - 15 * 


| Colleges, Halls, 


IND RX. 


Somerſet-houle, 33 

South- ſea-houſe, 145 

Southwark, Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of, 15 


Spittlefields, 96 


Stocks Market, 140 


Stow's relation of an exe- 
cution, 99 

Strand, 48 

Southampton-buildings, 65 

Steel-yard, 116 


Surgeon's Theatre, 86 


4 Bs 
Tart Hall, 45 
Temple, 57. 
Temple-bar, ib. 
Th eee Thomas, Eſq. aſſaſ- 
inated, 47 
Timber-yards, well worth a 
viſit, 13 
Tower-hill, 104 
Tower of London, when 
built,'7 | 
| Deſcription of, 102 
Tower of Montfichet, 120 
Tower Royal, 118 N 
Tradeſcant, John, the, firſt 
Former of a Cabinet of 
Curioſities in this king- 
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dom and ſo great a Floriſt, 
that a genus of plants 18 
called after his name, 10 
Trained Bands in the laſt 
century, 95 5 
Trinity-houie, 108 
Tyburn, 62 
„ 
Viner, Sir Robert, anecdote 
of, 150 
Vintner's Hall, 118 
Vintrie, 117 


Walbrook, 117. 
Warwick-lane, 122 | 
Weſtminſter Abbey, 23 - 

- Conſc« 


by St. Peter, 24 5 
Weſtminſter Bridge, 36 - 
Hall, 33 f 


| Whitehall, 36 > 


Wincheſter-houſe, 19 8 

Wine, Britiſh, when began 
to be made, 11 

Wine Vaults, vaſt, 117 

Whittington College, 118 

Worceſter, Earl of, 119 

Worceſter Place, ib. 
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TO THE 


Public Buildings, c. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
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A , 


RUNDELIAN Mar- 
bles, 176. 
B 


| Boar 's Head, ſingular cuſtom 
, E e 


* 


of introducing one in 
Queen's College on Chi ĩſt- 
mas-day, 183. | 


Bodleian Library, 177. 
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C. N. 
Chriſtchurch Tower, 159. | Magdalen Bridge, 1 56. 
Clarendon Printing-houſe, Mobeum, 178. 

179. Muſic — 180. 
Churches, All Saints, 136. O. 


St. Mary's, ib. Oxford; of unknown anti- 


— — St. Peter's in the ” ity, 153; «diſtant from 
Eaſt, 157. ondon, 1b. ; called by the 
Colieges, All Souls, 169. Romans Belloſitum, 154; 
Balliol, 1g5- imagined etymology of its 


Fee e, 168. 
Chriſtchurch, 158. 
Corpus Chriſti, 207. 
Hertford, 172. 

- — Jefus, 214. 

— qÿ ohn's, St. 200. 
Lincoln, 212. 

— Magdalen, 184. 
— Merton, 20g. 


w— New, 18. 


— Oriel, 210, 
Pembroke, 206, 
—— Queen's, 181. 
— Trinity, 198. 
—— Univerſuy. 163, 
———— Wadham, 194. 
—— Worceſtcr, 204, 


preſent name, ib. ; gradu- 
ally became the ſeat of 
learning after the depar- 
ture of the Romans, and 

received ſtability and re- 

putation as a Univerſity, 
from Alfred the Great, it 
brief ſurvey of its hiſtory, 
ib.; preſent circuit and } 
population, 155. 

Pi 


Baintings on Glaſs, beautiful, 
in New College, 190. 

Pariſhes enumerated, 156. 

Phyhc Gardens, 164. 

Pifures, famous . ction 
of, preſented to the Uni- 
verſity by General Guile, } 

'Folly Bridge, 156. 161. 

H. Pomfret Marbles, 176. 

| Halls, Alban, 209. R. 

— Edmund, 183, 

— Fxctcr, 213- 

— Magdalen, 183. 

w— St. Mary's, 211. 

— New Inn, 205. 

Hieroglyphics, cur ous, in 
Magdalen College, 385. 

High Bridge, 156. 

High Strect, 155. 2 


* 


Radclift's Infirmary, 202. 

—— — Library, 167. 

Obſervatory, 2936 
8. 


* 


Saint Giles Street, 155 
Theatre, 17g. g 
Town Hall, 1553. 
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INDEX - 


TO THE 


Colleges, Paintiigs, Curiosities, Sc. 
DESCRIBED IN THE 


TOUR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


4 
DDENBROKE's Hoſ- 
pital, 222, 


Botanic ger 221. 

Cambridge, Univerſity of, its 
origin. Pythagoras's ſchool 
there, Vague reports as to 
its foundation, 218. 

Name, whence de- 

rived, ib. 

=— A ſcat of learning 
during the Saxon and Da- 
niſh periods, ib, 

Henry I, educated 
there, ib. 

Number of Fellows, 

Scholars, aad jpferior 
members, ib. 


— 1 government. ib. 
Condait in the front of the 
County Hall, 251. 
Colleges, Bene” t, 225. 
Cains, 226, 
CatharineHali, 235 
Chriſt's, 23% | 
Clare Hall, 22g. 
— EF mane, 244. 
——— ſelus, 236. 
— ing 's, 228. 
— Magdalen, 238. 
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—  _——— 


Colleges, Pembroke, 224. 
Peter Houſe, 222. 
Queen's. 234. 
Sidney, 245. 
Trinity, 29 · 
Trinity Hall, 22 ;. 
Churches, St. Mary's, 250. 
St. Sepulchre's, 251 


Curioſities in Triaity Cal- + 


lege, 241. 
G. 
Gurs, 8 227. 


Hob ſon's ks 252. 
Hobſon, the Carrier, 251. 
I. | 


Intended New College, 247. 


Koran, famous MS. copy of, 
228. 
P. 


Petrified human ſkull, 246. 


hae ce in Trinity College, ; 


243 
Public Library, 220. 


8. 
Senate Houſe, 219. 
. 


Windows beautifully paigt- 
ed in King's and Trinity 
Colleges, 238, 241. 
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Sy he ro THE | 


Principal Sea-Bathing thin, and 


— ! Church, 274 


Mineral Waters, Sc. 
IN ENGLAND, 


\ | DESCRIBED 1N THE 
. TOUR OF HEALTH AND PLEASURE. 
— 
| A. | M. 
LBION Place, 261. Malvern Wells, 271. 
* B. Margate, 265. 
Bath, 272. | Matlock, * 


Bognor, 2 Netley Abbey, 257. 
Brig ene, 259, R. 
Briflol Hot Wells, 272. Ramſ gate, 261. 
Broadſt-irs, 264. NewHarbour, 262 
Buxton, 271. Rattendean, 260. 
8 


Chalybeate Waters, effect of, | Scarborough, 269. 
„ 29. | Southampton, 236. 
 - Chchenbow, _ Market, ib. 


Mode of Bathing 
6 . e, pe 


1 r 5 


emouth, ef | 
Tunbridge Wells, 278, 
W ; . 


£ | Ile of. Wiebe 257. . 
- Iflind of Fostlend, 254- Weymouth, 254. 
E. Y. 


Liule Hampton, 258. Yarmouth, 269. | 


5 * Lymington, 256. 


_ Maiket-Towns, and remarkable Villages, in nes and 
Wales; * page ns. 77 | 


1 
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J l Ca. Jemen Court, W 


2 For ar Alphabetical Lift of all the Cities, . | 


